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FLAGLER TO DEFRAY 
SYMPHONY DEFICITS 


Damrosch Orchestra Assured of 
Financial Independence by 
Offer of Its President 


INANCIAL independence was as- 
sured the New York Symphony 
Orchestra last Monday evening when at 
the annual meeting of the society Harry 
Harkness Flagler, its president, offered 
to defray personally the deficit of the 
society for the future, beginning May 
1, 1914. 

The orchestra’s annual deficit has 
been between $50,000 and $60,000, and 
has been met hitherto by a group of 
twenty-eight subscribers. Although it is 
not stated officially that Mr. Flagler in- 
tends to establish a perpetual fund, 
nevertheless it is understood that his 
generous gift will extend beyond his own 
lifetime. 

Mr. Flagler’s offer will undoubtedly 
be formally accepted at a meeting of the 
directors in the near future. There 
probably will be no opposition, although 
some of the subscribers who have con- 
tributed to the support of the orchestra 
for many years may wish to continue 
their contributions in some manner. 
Among the subscribers are Andrew Car- 
negie, Paul D. Cravath, Isaac N. Selig- 
man, Amos R. Eno Pinchot, Robert J. 
Collier, Thomas F.. Ryan, Arthur Curtiss 
James, George L. Rives, Rudolph E. 
Schirmer, Richard Welling and James 


Speyer. 


The annual meeting of the society was 
held at the office of R. E. Schirmer, its 
treasurer. It was announced that dur- 
ing the season the society had given 
one hundred concerts, an increase of 
thirty-nine over last year. Of these con- 
certs sixty-two were given in New York 
and Brooklyn, the remaining thirty- 
eight being out-of-town engagements. 
Notwithstanding an increase of $8,000 
in orchestral salaries, the deficit for the 
fiseal year ending May 1 (including all 
expenses for administration) is estimated 
at $56,000. 

The following officers. were re-elected 
for one year: President, Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler; vice-presidents, Paul D. 
Cravath, Amos R. E. Pinchot, Isaac 
N. Seligman; secretary, Richard Well- 
ing; treasurer, Rudolph E. Schirmer. 


The conductor, Walter Damrosch, was 
re-elected for four years. 
Mr. Flagler’s offer came as a com- 


plete surprise. “It is one of the most 
unselfish acts that has been connected 
with symphonic music in this city,” said 
Mr. Damrosch before his departure for 
Europe this week, in search of new 
orchestra members and novelties. “From 
now on I shall be able to devote my 
entire attention to planning the pro- 
grams and conducting them. And we 
shall endeavor to make the organization 
better even than it is, to extend the 
local series of concerts and make regu- 
lar tours. In addition to brief out-of- 
town concert excursion§ next November 
and February, the Symphony Society 
will make a long tour in the Spring of 
1915.” 

In the speech in which he made his 
generous offer Mr. Flagler paid a high 
tribute to his predecessor as president 
of the society, the late Samuel S. San- 
ford, and to its conductor, Walter Dam- 
rosch. He then addressed the directors: 

“During the years of my association 
with you in this work my interest in 
it has steadily grown, and I have given 
much earnest consideration to musical 
conditions in New York and to the future 
of the Symphony Society and its place 
in the community, with the result that 
I take pleasure in offering personally to 
defray the deficit of the Symphony So- 
ciety for the future, beginning with 
May 1, 1914, for which purpose I am 
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prepared to set aside yearly an amount 
which will ensure the continuance of its 
work on the highest artistic lines, and 
allow for future expansion should that 
seem desirable.” 

The program of the orchestra for 1914- 
1915, as announced Monday, includes 
eight Friday afternoon concerts at 
Z£olian Hall, October 23, November 13, 
December 4 and 18, January 8, February 
5 and 26 and March 5. There will be 
sixteen Sunday afternoon concerts, Octo- 
ber 25, November 1, 15, 22 and 29, De- 
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3, 10, 24 


cember 6, 13 and 20, January 
28 and 


and 31, February 7, 14 and 
March 7. 

These soloists have been engaged: Fer 
ruccio Busoni, Alma Gluck, Efrem Zim- 
balist, Josef Hofmann, Elena Gerhardt, 
Fritz Kreisler, Harold Bauer, Emilio de 
Gogorza, Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Leonard Bor- 
wick and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

Harry Harkness Flagler is a son of 
the late Henry M. Flagler, who died last 
May, leaving a very large fortune. 


Gustaf Bergman Cancels Contract with 
Century Opera 


Gustaf Bergman sailed Tuesday night 
aboard the Lusitania, having been called 
to Stockholm by the death of his father. 
Mr. Bergman canceled the rest of his 
contract at the Century Opera House 
and also a number of concert and fes- 
tival appearances for which he had been 
engaged. He Was accompanied by Mme. 
Bergman, known here and in Germany 
professionally as Mathilde Brandt. 
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SINGERS INJURED IN 
“BON VOYAGE” CRUSH 


Boston Over-Strenuous in Fare- 
well Demonstration over Its 
Opera Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 29, 1914. 





ALF a dozen principals, a larger 
number of choristers, several con- 
ductors and other members of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, who are going to 
join Mr. Russell in Paris, set sail on the 
Lapland of the Red Star line this 
afternoon. It was an occasion of rejoic- 
ing, of addresses and benedictions from 


all sorts of individuals in the name of 
the city fathers. There was a big dem- 
onstration and there was also a remark- 
able free fight while the embarrassed 
patrons of the Lapland endeavored, in 
the face of great difficulties, to file 
aboard. 

A jam of some thousands of people 
surged back and forth on the wharf 
cheering the voyagers. People were 
crushed, stepped on and injured. The 
pockets of Leon Laffitte were thoroughly 
picked, a pitifully few police were fight- 
ing and the victims of the confusion 
were loudly denouncing the bungling 
management which had brought all this 
about, while representatives of all sorts 
of Boston organizations were delivering 
addresses, leading the cheering and so 
on. Three policemen, told off at first to 
handle “5,000 eager Bostonians,” as one 
reporter had it, were quickly reinforced 
by nine more. Two men were arrested 
on suspicion as pickpockets after Mr. 
Laffitte had had his traveling bag and 
the tickets for his entire family stolen in 
the jostling crowd and Roberto Moran- 
zoni had reported the loss of cases of 
particularly manufactured cigars which 
were intended to sustain him through 
the Summer. 


The first woman to succumb, to the 
situation was Louise Ames, a member 
of the Boston Opera chorus, who fainted 
as soon as she succeeded in reaching the 
top of the gang plank after a continu- 
ous struggle of some thirty minutes to 
get aboard. Exhausted by the ordeal, 
she swooned and was taken to her state- 
room. She was hurt in the breast and 
abdomen by the crush. 

Mme. Beriza was trampled upon and 
hurt by the pressure of the crowd, and 
it took some minutes before she was suf- 
ficiently herself to stand up in front of 





Boston Opera Singers En Route to Paris on “Lapland.” 


gherita Beriza, Henri Dangés, Myrna 


the ubiquitous photographer. Others in 
the maltreated group of principals were 
Mr. and Mrs. Dangés, Myrna Sharlow 
and Elizabeth Amsden. Mr. Laffitte and 
his wife just escaped serious injury. 
William C. McDonald, business manager 
of the opera company, was badly hurt by 
a blow in the stomach. Miss Sharlow 
was separated from her mother, and 
Mme. Dangés from Mr. Dangés, and Mr. 
Britt was manhandled ere he reached 
safety. 

Four hundred members of delegations 





from all the civic organizations in the 
city gave the singers a “send-off” at the 
pier. A procession, marching behind a 
brass band of fifty pieces, was led by 
Col. William A. Oakes. Myrna Shar- 
low sang “Dixie,” to the accompaniment 
of the brass band, and then ex-Mayor 
Fitzgerald delivered himself. 

“This splendid outpouring to bid ‘bon 
voyage’ and ‘God-speed’ to the members 
of the Boston Opera Company is an indi- 
cation of the new civic spirit in Boston,” 
said he. “This splendid opera company, 
which is to represent the present musi- 








Left to Right: Mar- 
Sharlow, Mme. Dangés and Leon Lafitte 


cal life of Boston, is deserving of recog- 


nition and great credit. This is the 
third trip of Boston organizations 
abroad in three years, and Boston Opera 
is going to be known all over the world. 
The Boston Opera Company carries the 
good will of Boston’s citizens, and we 
want Boston known not only for her 
glorious history, but for her art, litera- 
ture and music.” 

A very gay departure! As the ship 
sailed, all the singers seemed to look 
thankful. O. D. 





OUTDOOR OPERA FOR 
NEW YORK’S PARKS 


Director of Recreation Projects 
Summer Performances in 
Open Air Theater 





Open air grand opera in New York’s 
parks during the coming Summer will 
be an actuality if there is a successful 
outcome of the plans now being made 
by William J. Lee, director of recreation 


for the Department of Parks. The proj- 
ect is to have complete performances of 
a dozen operas in a patented acoustic 
theater. The main scene of the perform- 
ances will be Central Park, but the 
stage apparatus will make it possible to 
repeat the performances anywhere that 
may be deemed advisable. 

For more than a year Mr. Lee has been 
trying to arrange for grand opera in 
the parks. A part of the funds that will 
be used in connection with the tercen- 
tenary celebration for pageantry and 
marionette exhibitions for children may 
be held available for the opera. In addi- 
tion, there is a likelihood, Mr. Lee be- 
lieves, that citizens will subscribe funds 
for the enterprise. The price of admis- 
sion probably will be no more than twen- 
ty-five or fifty cents, and the purpose is 
to obtain municipal aid which will enable 
the public to hear at least one opera a 
week absolutely free. 





Constantino Brings $25,000 Suit Against 
Director Russell, of Boston Opera 
Boston, March 28.—Florencio Con- 

stantino, the Spanish tenor of the Boston 

Opera Company, has. brought suit 

against Henry Russell, managing di- 


rector of the Boston Opera, for $25,000, 
which he says is owed him in connection 
with his engagements with the Boston 
and San Carlo companies. Inasmuch as 
Oscar Hammerstein has just been 
awarded a verdict in his suit against 
Constantino for damages for breach of 
contract, it is thought that the tenor may 
be seeking to place the responsibility for 
these damages upon the shoulders of the 
Boston manager. Papers in the suit were 
served in New York to-day. 





ALMA GLUCK AGAIN “ GUEST” 





Soprano’s Second Appearance at Opera 
Concerts This Season 


For the second time this season Alma 
Gluck had the distinction last Sunday 
night of appearing as a visiting vocalist 
among the Metropolitan Opera’s own 
singers in a Sunday concert. There was 
a decided appeal in the pure, bell-like 
quality of her lyric voice, which was in 
a particularly fresh condition. More 
continuous enjoyment could scarcely be 
desired than that afforded by her group 
of folk songs in seven different tongues, 
concluding with a delightful delivery of 
“Old Kentucky Home.” “Comin’ Thro 
the Rye” and the Margaret Ruthven 
Lang “Irish Love Song” were added as 
extras and an encore also followed her 
brilliant aria from ‘“Semiramide.” 
Arthur Rosenstein supplied effective ac- 
companiments. 

_ Karl Jérn’s much applauded “Prize 
Song”, was supplemented by the Hen- 
schel “Jung Dietrich,” and Dinh Gilly 
called forth a demand for an encore by 
his highly artistic performance of “Di 
Provenza” from “Traviata.” Richard 
Hageman received several insistent re- 
calls after his conducting of the Rimsky- 
Korsakow “Capricio Espagnol.” 

K. S. C. 


METROPOLITAN TO 
LOSE BELLA ALTEN 


Soprano, Dissatisfied with Roles 
Assigned Her, Will Not 
Return Next Season 


Bella Alten, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, will not return to that 
establishment next season and gives as 
the reason for her withdrawal the fact 
that she has not been satisfied with the 
réles assigned to her. Mme. Alten has 
been a member of the Metropolitan com- 
pany for nine years, having joined it un- 


der the directorate of the late Heinrich 
Conried. 

Mme. Alten’s plans for next season in- 
clude appearances in Berlin and Vienna 
and probably the acceptance of a per- 
manent post in a German opera house: 

Mme. Alten’s début at the Metropoli- 
tan was made as Cherubino in “Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” with Mmes. Eames and Sem- 
brich, and since then she has sung prin- 
cipally in soubrette réles. She has ap- 
peared as Gretel in “Hansel und Gretel”; 
Musetta in “La Bohéme”; the Page in 
“Les Huguenots”; Senta in “Der Flie- 
gender Hollander”; Eva in “Die Meister- 
singer”; Nedda in “I Pagliacci”; Oscar 
in “Un Ballo in Maschera”; Colombine in 
“Le Donne Curiose”’; Papagena in “The 
Magic Flute,” and Lisetta in the new 
Wolf-Ferrari opera, “L’Amore Medico.” 

It is said that Mme. Schumann-Puritz, 
a German soprano, has been engaged for 
the Metropolitan for next season, and, 
inasmuch as she sings the sort of rdéles 
that have fallen to the lot of Mme. Al- 
ten, it is reported that she is to be the 
latter’s successor. 








AMERICAN WORKS IN 
ST.!CECILIA CONCERT 


New Choruses by Kramer, Huhn 
and Hadley Finely Sung 
under Harris’s Baton 


Better choral singing than that sup- 
plied by Victor Harris’s St. Cecilia Club 
has not been heard in New York in many 
years. The organization has_ to-day 
reached a pitch of excellence so high 


that further improvement scarcely seems 
possible. The vocal material is through- 
out of fresh, lovely quality, unmarred by 
any individually defective components. 
No more capable drillmaster than Mr. 
Harris is to be found in this city and 
at his hands the ensemble has acquired 
a balance, a fluency, plasticity and a 
capacity for finely graded shadings and 
effects that bespeak virtuosity of the 
highest order. 

All these qualities distinguished the 
work of the club at the second private 
concert of the season, given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday evening of 
‘ast week. A large gathering applauded 
enthusiastically. 

The program contained Pointer’s “The 
River Sings,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “What 
Can Lambkins Do?”, Renger’s “Song and 
Echo,” A. Walter Kramer’s “The Passing 
Hours” and Victor Harris’s graceful 
“Venice,” Bruno Huhn’s “Best Pair of 
Sirens,” Henry Hadley’s “Toll of the 
Sea,” Arthur Marchant’s “Widow Ma- 
lone” and Hasting’s “Red, Red Rose.” 

Most interesting of these works were 
the choruses of Messrs. Kramer, Huhn 
and Hadley. The first of the three— 
sung a capella—is a gem of but a few 
bars length, a simple but exquisite, 
deeply felt and beautifully written set- 
ting of Frederick H. Marten’s poem. It 
was sung with full appreciation of its 
lovely coloring and was heartily ap- 
plauded. Especially written for the 
club it was heard on this occasion for 
the first time. 

The club also gave its first perform- 
ance of Bruno Huhn’s setting of Milton’s 
“Blest Pair of Sirens,” in which the 
composer himself presided at the piano. 
It is an impressive composition, contain- 
ing thematic material of true distinction, 
finely developed and superbly climaxed. 
Mr. Harris had prepared it finely and 
his singers were equal at all times to 
its intricacies. At the close there was 
enthusiastic applause, Mr. Huhn being 
obliged to acknowledge it repeatedly. 
Henry Hadley’s “Toilers of the Sea,” 
also written for the St. Cecilia, is a 
highly interesting work, far more worthy 
than it might appear from a single hear- 
ing. Unusually difficult in structure and 
harmonically involved, it was admirably 
sung. 

The accompanists, Frank La Forge 
and Charles Gilbert Spross, acquitted 
themselves of their duties in masterful 
fashion. Much pleasure was occasioned 
by the artistic performance by Gutia 
Casini, the gifted young ’cellist, of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Rococo Variations” and 
a group of short numbers. 


™ 2. F 





Sabbatarians Prevent Sunday Mi- 
Caréme Féte 


Interference of the Sabbath Committee 
of the Bible House caused a postpone- 
ment of the Mi-Caréme Féte which was 
to have been given last Sunday after- 
noon and evening at the Hotel Astor. 
New York, under management of R. E. 
Johnston. Despite the fact that dances 
of all sorts are allowed to go in the 
vaudeville and burlesque theaters on 
Sunday, the Sabbath Committee decided 
that the appearance at the féte of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle in an exposition 
of modern dances would violate the Sun- 
day law. Consequently the affair was 
postponed to last Wednesday. Frances 
Alda, the Metropolitan soprano; Dan 
Beddoe, the tenor; Frank LaForge, pian- 
ist, the Gutia Casini, ’cellist, were among 
the artists scheduled to appear. 











Eleanor Spencer Repeats Success 
Gained in European Concert Halls 








aw the new artists who have 
made their American débuts this 
season, one whose success has_ been 
marked is Eleanor Spencer, a young na- 
tive pianist. Miss Spencer’s return to 
her own country, after a career in con- 
cert abroad, where she won many suc- 
cesses in recital and as soloist with lead- 
ing orchestras, was watched with inter- 


est by many interested in matters musi- 
cal. European triumphs do not always 
insure American approval, for the time 
has arrivel when we decide for ourselves 
on an artist’s powers. 

It was all the more pleasurable, then, 
to watch this young mistress of the key- 
board establish herself as a serious ar- 
tist at her premier recital last Novem- 


ber at Carnegie Hall. Long before she 
had completed the G Minor Fantasy and 
Fugue of Bach discerning heads nodded 
approbation, which was corroborated by 
her performance of the remainder of the 
program. Miss Spencer, though an ar- 
dent Leschetizky disciple, owes the foun- 
dation of her pianistic ability to the dis- 
tinguished American pianist and teacher 
Dr. William Mason, with whom she 
studied before she went abroad. Grati- 
tude to her masters is characteristic of 
this pianist’s nature, refined, cultured 
and typical of the best in the American 
woman. 

Though a firm believer in the master- 


pieces of piano literature, she departs 
here and there from well-trodden paths 
and essays modern works. As _ soloist 
with the Russian Symphony this season 
she played with notable results the 
Rimsky-Korsakow Concerto in C Sharp 
Minor and on her recital programs the 
names of such moderns as Alexander 
Scriabine and Cyril Scott are to be 
found. Miss Spencer will return to this 
country next Fall, opening her second 
tour as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor, playing the César Franck “Var- 
lations Symphoniques,” a work which 
she esteems highly. A. W. K. 
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SPRIGHTLY SCENES FROM THE NEW WOLF-FERRARI COMEDY 





“L’Amore Medico” as Produced at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
True That She Is to Be Allowed to Marry “the Doctor,” “Clitandro.” 


Corsi as “Arnolfo” and Bella Alten as “Lisetta.” 
His Lullaby to His Daughter (Mr. Pini-Corsi and Miss Bori). 


Upper Right 


Segurola, Angelo Bada, Robert Leonhardt and Leon Rothier. 


Upper Left Hand Picture, Scene From the Second Act. 
Left to Right, Italo Cristalli as “Clitandro,” Lucrezia Bori as “Lucinda,” Antonio Pini- 
Hand, Entrance of “Lucinda” 
Lower Right Hand, Second Act, Scene of the Doctors’ Dispute. 





(Miss Bori), First Act. 





“Lucinda” Asks Her Father If It Is 


Lower Left Hand, “Arnolfo” Sings 
Left to Right, Andres de 


“L’AMORE MEDICO” CORDIALLY IF NOT DEMONSTRATIVELY APPROVED 


Metropolitan Audience Treats Wolf-Ferrari’s Joyous Little Opera 
Kindly—The Question of Melodic Originality—Repeated Hear- 
ings Add to Admiration of the Work—"“ Secret of Suzanne ”’ Its 
Charming Companion Piece in Second Performance — Frieda 
Hempel Sings “ Eva” in “ Meistersinger’’ for First Time in 
New York and Scores a Brilliant Success 


HILE success may be accredited to 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “L’Amore Medico” 
conscientiously and without equivocation 
as regards its reception at the Metro- 
politan premiére on Wednesday evening 
of last week, it 
matters to define its popular acclaim as 
extraordinary or, indeed, of such warmth 
as the intrinsic value of the little comedy 
merited. The audience was comfortably 
though not inordinately large. It gave 
many unmistakable evidences of real en- 
joyment of the fun and the musical gra- 
ciousness of the opera and the varied ex- 
cellences of the representation. Cordial 
applause followed the delightful over- 
ture and there were several attempts at 
applause during the first act. But some- 
thing of an offshoot, as it were, of the 
Wagnerian spirit of things seems to ani- 
mate first-night audiences these days, 
and pleasurable demonstrations during 


would be overstating 


the progress of an act of a new work are 
not readily countenanced. Some six 01 
seven curtain calls—no large number, in 
truth—followed the first act. More pro- 
fuse enthusiasm after the second brought 
a dozen recalls for the singers whom the 
obviously desired Toscanini refused to 
join. Entr’acte conversation was, on the 
whole, very favorable to the little work. 

Derogatory comment—such as there is 
always bound to be—concerned itself 
mainly with what was pronounced as the 
want of musical originality and the pres- 
ence of certain reminiscent melodic fea- 
tures. The latter are, in truth, far less 
formidable than some were disposed to 
make them. It is difficult, for instance, 
even after four hearings of the opera to 
trace the semblances to “Meistersinger,” 
“Tristan,” “Fidelio,” “Parsifal,” “Faust” 
and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony that 
certain hard-working delvers after stolen 
musical treasure claim to have unearthed. 
[It is unquestionably true, on the other 


hand, that the opening chorus seems but 
a variant (as was remarked last week) 
of “Quand’ero Paggio,” that the oboe 
phrases that introduce the extended or- 
chestral interlude accompanying Avrnol- 
fo’s slumber are but the opening meas- 
ures of the pastoral section in the 
“William Tell’ Overture, while the sere- 
nade of Clitandro is, by virtue of its first 
phrase, like “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes.” 

Doubtless in the broadest sense the 
melodies of this score are not supremely 
original. But who, on listening to “The 
Barber,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Don Pas- 
quale” or the “Daughter of the Regi 
ment,” can claim the originality of Doni 
zetti in respect to Rossini or vice-versa’? 
The fact remains that these venerable ex- 
ponents of their genre could never have 
achieved results of such subtle musical 
humor as there is in “L’Amore,” and this 
through their sheer lack of a comprehen 
sive technic such as Wolf-Ferrari’s. 
Neither of them could, for example, have 
coped so happily with the scene of ‘the 
four doctors since neither possessed any- 
thing like his contrapuntal expertness. 
Similarly, numerous other subtleties with 
which this score abounds would have 
been impossible to them. 


A Model of Its Kind 


sé 


For various reasons “L’Amore Medico” 
may be held up as a model to those 
modern writers who attempt opera of the 


featherweight kind. In no respect will 
it be of greater account than in the suc- 
cessful exemplification of the proper 
musical expression of mock seriousness, 
for which purpose many contemporary 
writers use not only the full resources of 
a Straussian orchestra and methods so 
weighty as to obliterate every vestige of 
the underlying humor. Wolf-Ferrari can 
depict the sadness or grief of his char- 
acters in minor tonalities and surpris- 
ingly appropriate colors, preserving 
throughout it all an intangible but per 
ceptible undercurrent of fun. 

Little remains to be written of the per- 
formance at present that was not said 
last week. Mr. Pini-Corsi contrived to 
amuse the audience throughout and 
Mmes. Bori and Alten shared equal hon 
ors. It is long since Miss Alten has done 
anything better than Lisetta and her 
mercurial vivacity was at no moment 
exaggerated. Mr. Cristalli was in poor 
form at the premiére. His voice was 
tremulous and sagged persistently from 
the pitch. Through an error last week 
Mr. Ananian was mentioned as the im- 
personator of one of the physicians, 
whereas the part was done by Mr. Leon- 
hardt. The former, it should be observed, 
filled the réle of the Notary. 

Victor Herbert’s “Madeleine” was sung 
after “L’Amore Medico” with the usual 
cast. 

[Continued on 


next page] 
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[Continued from page 3] 

Wolf-Ferrari had things quite to him- 
self last Monday evening when “L’Amore 
Medico” had its second hearing and the 
“Secret of Suzanne” was restored to the 
Metropolitan répertoire. The combina- 
tion resulted in a double bill that would 
indeed have been ideal had the order of 
performances been reversed. As it was 
the “Secret” was made to follow the new 
comedy and, though its charm is as 
potent as ever, it proves inevitably some- 
thing of an anticlimax by contrast with 
the even greater cleverness and more 
profuse fascinations of the “Amore.” 


The attendance was large and the 
novelty won heartier approval than at its 
premiére. Certainly its musical attrac- 
tions increase in charm with each suc- 
cessive hearing and the amazing re- 
sourcefulness of musicianship unfolds 
itself more and more convincingly and 
broadly. Details unnoticed before crowd 
themselves upon the attention. One of 
the most delightful episodes of the sec- 
ond act is the entrance of Clitandro, in 
which the grotesque fugue subject of the 
doctors’ scene is changed by a broad 
augmentation into music amorously ex- 
pressive. The overture to the opera is 
worthy of concert performance. 


Except for the fact that Mr. Cristalli 
sang better than the previous week the 
aay eae was in all respects identi- 
cal in its excellence. 

In the “Secret”—which Mr. Polacco 
conducted unsurpassablys—Mme. Alda 
appeared for the first time as_ the 
Countess. She sang the music well and 
cut a pleasing figure in light blue crino- 
line, but could not be said to have in- 
vested the réle with the right degree of 
levity and humor. Possibly with further 
experience in the part she will bring to it 
more of that delicacy and lightness of 
touch which it primarily demands. Mr. 
Scotti as Gil was as ever the supreme 
artist, refined to his finger-tips, yet 
slighting no detail of comic account. Mr. 
Bada’s dumb servant was adequate. All 
in all it was a most welcome revival, and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s two best operas ought to 
provide much delightful entertainment in 
the future when used in conjunction. It 
would be extremely gratifying to see 
Miss Bori in the réle of Suzanne, which 
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LOIS EWELL 
Soprano, Century Opera Company 


proudly declares she acquired her knowl- 
edge of vocalization and tone production 
in NEW YORK. For four years the pupil 
of Mr. FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, she 
resumes work with him this Winter.— 
Musical America, October 11, 1913. 


Miss Ewell did quite as much with the 
role of Leonora as did Madame Gadski. 
The natural beauty and sympathy of the 
Voice are now enhanced by the splendid con- 
trol displayed in its use. An _ exquisite 
mezzo voce proves that this control is 
based upon a method correct in every de- 
tail of tone placing and _ production.— 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Tribune. 


_In the role of Marta, once sung by Des- 
tinn, it can be said that Lois Ewell meas- 
ured up to her distinguished predecessor 
surprisingly well—W. B. Chase, New 
York Evening Sun. 


HAYWOOD 
Vocal Studios 


253 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 
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she would fill ideally from every point of 
view. Her duties in “L’Amore” are not 
so arduous as to prevent her undertaking 
this dual feat. 


Frieda Hempel a New “Eva” 


“Meistersinger” has always been one 
of the most popular features of the Met- 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 


CALENDAR 
WEN ESDAY Evening, April 1, Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Walkiire.’’ Mmes. 


Gadski, Fremstad, Ober; Messrs. Ber- 
ger, Weil, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. ‘ 


Thursday Evening, April 2, Mozart’s 
“Die Zauberfloete.’”” Mmes. Destinn, 
Hempel, Alten; Messrs. Jorn, Goritz, 
Weil, Witherspoon, Reiss. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 


April 3, special 
Humperdinck’s 
Mmes. Alten, 
Messrs. Reiss, 


Friday Afternoon, 
matinée for children. 
‘Hansel und Gretel.’’ 
Mattfeld, Robeson; 
Leonharat. Conductor, Mr. Morgen- 
stern. Followed by Leoncavallo’s 
“| Pagliacci.’”” Mme. Fornia; Messrs. 
Jorn, Gilly. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Evening, April 3, Gluck’s 
“Orfeo ed Euridice.’’” Mmes. Homer, 
Rappold, Sparkes, Case. Conductor, 
Mr. Toscanini. 


4, Puc- 
Messrs. 
Mr. Po- 


Saturday Afternoon, April 
cini’s ‘‘Tosca.’”’ Miss Farrar; 
Caruso, Scotti. Conductor, 
lacco. 


Saturday Evening, April 4, Strauss’s 
‘“‘Der Rosenkavalier.’’ Mmes. Hempel, 
Ober, Case; Messrs. Goritz, Althouse, 
Murphy, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Monday Evening, April 6, Verdi’s ‘‘La 


Traviata.” Mme. Hempel; Messrs. 
Cristallil, Amato. Conductor, Mr. Po- 
lacco. 


Wednesday Evening, April 8, Char- 


pentier’s ‘‘Julien.” Miss’ Farrar; 
Messrs. Caruso, Gilly. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. 

Thursday Evening, April 9, Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘“‘L’Amore Medico.’’ Miss 
Bori, Mme. Alten; Messrs. Cristalli. 


Pini-Corsi, Rothier, De Segurola, Leon- 
hardt, Bada, Ananian. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. Followed by the same com- 
poser’s ‘‘Secret of Suzanne.’’ Mme. 
Alda; Messrs. Scotti, Bada. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Afternoon, April 10, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Parsifal.’’ Mme. Fremstad; 
Messrs. Berger, Weil, Goritz, Wither- 
spoon. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Friday Evening, April 10, ‘‘Masse- 
net’s ‘‘Manon.”’ Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Caruso, Gilly, Rothier, De Segurola. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday Afternoon, April 11, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Siegfried.’’ Mmes. GadskI, 
Homer, Sparkes; Messrs. Jorn, Weil, 
Reiss, Goritz, Ruysdael. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday Evening, April 11, Ponchi- 
elli’s ‘‘La Gioconda.’’ Mmes. Destinn, 
Ober, Duchéne; Messrs. Martin, Amato, 
De Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


AT THE BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC 
Tuesday Evening, April 7, Wagner’s 
“Die Walkire.’’ Mmes. Gadski, Frem- 
stad, Homer; Messrs. Berger, Weil, 
Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz 











ropolitan répertoire and is generally sure 
of a large audience. The attendance at 
the repetition of the deathless comedy 
on Friday evening of last week was, 
however, quite extraordinary in magni- 
tude, while the enthusiasm was propor- 
tionate. Moreover, fully three-quarters 
remained in their places until the final 
curtain and even then lingered to call the 
singers some five or six times before the 
curtain. 

On the whole the performance was of 
a nature to justify such a tribute, being 
in many respects the best “Meister- 
singer” of the season. Apart from its 
general excellence it had one very sig- 
nificant novel feature. For the first time 
in her Metropolitan career, Frieda 
Hempel was heard in a Wagnerian réle. 
Her Eva was approved this season in 
Boston, though in operatic matters, to 
speak the truth, the endorsement of Bos- 


ton carries no great weight here. 
Nevertheless, Mme. Hempel fully justi- 
fied the approbation which her imper- 
sonation of Pogner’s daughter had won 
her, both there and in Berlin, by proffer- 
ing one of the most picturesque, con- 
sistent and charming embodiments of the 
réle heard in these parts in many a year. 
That she can compose a character with 
rare intelligence, insight and taste she 
proved beyond peradventure in her 
matchless Princess in the “Rosenkava- 
lier.” Her Eva, while naturally different 
in its fundamental traits, is equally 
fine. As she is fortunate in simulating 
distinction and middle age in the Vien- 
nese grande dame, so she contrives with 
singular and unlabored adroitness to 
suggest the winsome girlishness, the 
archness, the simple coquetry of the 
Niirnberg maiden. Far better than sev- 
eral other singers who have been asso- 
ciated with the part at the Metropolitan 
of late years does she succeed in imbuing 
herself with the true spirit of the char- 
acter. 

Dramatically Mme. Hempel was grace- 
ful, direct and suggestive. Her charac- 
terization was vivified by various simple 
but telling details of action, notably in 
the scene with Sachs in the second act 
where Eva’s cajolement gradually gives 
way to petulance over the cobbler’s seem- 
ing indifference to the fate of her knight. 

Vocally the soprano was in splendid 
form and sang brilliantly. Undoubtedly 
there are passages—the quintet, for ex- 
ample—that benefit by a warmer timbre 
than distinguishes Mme. Hempel’s voice 
—hby a greater depth of color. Neverthe- 
less it was admirable singing and so per- 
fectly clean-cut was the artist’s enun- 
— that not a word of the text was 
ost. 

The audience acclaimed Mme. Hem- 
pel warmly and burst into applause after 
the quintet, which was inspiringly sung. 
For the first time this year Mme. 
Homer was Magdalena and though she 
was vocally satisfying her portrayal 
missed most of the spirit and humor of 
the part. Mr. Berger’s Walther was 
somewhat better vocally than the last 
time and Mr. Witherspoon’s Pogner was 
adequate. The Sachs of Mr. Weil, the 
Beckmesser of Mr. Goritz and the David 
of Mr. Reiss are too familiar to call for 
fresh comment. The choruses were 
thrillingly sung and; while the objections 
advanced earlier in the season against 
Mr. Toscanini’s reading of the score re- 
main as valid as ever, the playing of the 
orchestra was constantly a cause for de- 
light. 


“Hansel” and “Pagliacci” 


“Hansel und Gretel” and “Pagliacci” 
combined on Thursday evening, make a 
better double bill for adults than they 
do for youngsters. The fairy opera is 
good for children of all ages, while Leon- 
cavallo’s melodrama can scarcely be con- 
sidered an uplifting spectacle for the 
very young. The performance of “Hin- 
sel” under Alfred Hertz’s baton was 
overflowing with the joy of youth, as 
sung by the usual cast, of which Albert 
Reiss had some unhappy moments, 
caused by losing his false nose as the 
Witch. 

There have been far better perform- 
ances of “Pagliacci” on subscription 
nights than this one, despite the fact that 
Enrico Caruso and Pasquale Amato 
again aroused tumults of applause with 
their respective “Ridi Pagliaccio” and 
“Prologue.” The two singers, by the 
way, were in festive mood, and Canio 
greeted Tonio as “Pasquale” during his 
entrance song in the cart, while the bari- 
tone heralded Canio’s approach in the 
play scene by calling out: “Caruso, 
Caruso!” The audience had an extra al- 
lotment of the noted tenor’s singing, for 
as Mr. Bada’s voice was fatigued owing 
to the previous night’s premiére, Mr. 
Caruso sang the Harlequin’s “Serenade,” 
which was received with an unwonted 
amount of applause. 

There was an element of novelty in 
the first appearance of Rita Fornia as 
Nedda. While much of Nedda’s music is 
not particularly suited to the American 
soprano’s style, her performance had sev- 
eral good qualities. Richard Hageman 
conducted acceptably. 

Mr. Cristalli was to have sung Rodolfo 
in the Thursday matinée performance of 
“La Bohéme” last week but he was again 
suffering from the grip and Mr. Martin 
took his place. The latter gave eminent 
satisfaction. Lenora Sparkes was a new 
Musetta. She pleased her hearers 
greatly in her waltz song. Miss Farrar 
was again a delightful Mimi. Mr. 
Polacco conducted. 


“Julien’s” Fourth Performance 


On Saturday afternoon, “Julien” re- 
ceived its fourth performance, with but 
one minor change in the cast. Lambert 








“T’AMORE MEDICO” CORDIALLY IF NOT DEMONSTRATIVELY APPROVED 


Murphy was indisposed and his place in 
the two small réles of L’Officient and 
Une Voix de l’Abime was taken by An- 
gelo Bada. An incident of the perform- 
ance behind the scenes was the receipt 
by Mr. Caruso of a gold matchbox sent 
him by Mrs. Ogden Goelet inscribed: 
“A souvenir of your poetic interpreta- 
tion of Julien.” The opera had in some 
respects the best performance of all the 
season’s four. Mr. Caruso, Miss Farrar 
and Mr. Gilly were all in admirable 
voice. 

Miss Destinn again sang beautifully 
as Butterfly on Saturday evening and 
Messrs. Martin and Scotti were her ef- 
ficient co-laborers in the cause of Puc- 
cini. Mr. Toscanini conducted. 

There was a special performance of 
“Aida” on Tuesday evening of this week 
and, with Caruso, Amato, Destinn and 
Homer in the cast, a huge audience was 
inevitable. It was a splendid perform- 
ance and splendidly conducted by Tos- 
canini. 


Comments of daily newspaper critics 
on “L’Amore Medico’s” premiere: 


The skill and resource with which Wolf- 
Ferrari has made this very light and fanc:- 
ful tale into an opera is delightful, enchant- 
ing. It is the work of a consummate crafts- 
man, one who commands a certain range of 
musical gifts and accomplishments as ap- 
parently none of his fellow composers to-day 


command them.—Richard Aldrich in The 
Times. 
In this “Amore” Wolf-Ferrari has once 


more given us one of his charming operatic 
miniatures which shines brightly through its 
uncommonly well sustained comedy and fin- 
ished technic. The work is full of grace and 
refined artistry.—Maurice Halperson in The 
Staats Zeitung. 

Every lover of finish in art will get much 
joy from this work. It has perhaps two or 
three dull movements and some reminiscent 
phrases, but how many operas have not? To 
create a work so replete with communicative 
glee, with rollicking merriment, which never 
sinks to vulgarity, with melody which, if not 
ravishing, is certainly lovely and always 
aristocratic, is to have placed the connois- 
seur under a debt of gratitude.—W. J. Hen- 
lerson in The Sun. 

While both an interesting and a difficult 
work, it is feared that “‘L’ Amore Medico” will 
be found lacking in public appeal.—The 
Herald. 

Replete with melody, humor and lightless, 
“L’Amore Medico” moved swiftly to artistic 
success, but because of its lack of the im- 
pressiveness demanded by Metropolitan audi- 
ences it is not likely to become very popu- 
lar there.—Pierre V. R. Key in The World. 

The simple fact is that the music of 
“T,, Amore Medico” is a joy forever, and one 
that might have come singing down the last 
century with “Figaro,” ‘Don Pasquale” and 
“Barber of Seville.’ No other latter-day 
tone-poet has dared to be so merry—W. B. 
Chase in The Evening Sun. 

From end to end the opera shows unusual 
skill, taste and refinement.—Charles Henry 
Meltzer in The American. 


With extraordinary dexterity and resource 
the composer has mingled again the archaic 
and the modern. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether he has produced a mixture as 
pleasing in flavor to the refined palate as in 
his earlier comic operas.—Max Smith in The 
Press. 


400,000 ATTENDED OPERA 








Record of Twenty-nine Weeks of the 
Century Company 


Entire satisfaction over the results of 
the first season of opera in English at 
the Century Opera House has been ex- 
pressed by the opera committee of the 
City Club of New York, which gave the 
enterprise its initial impetus. It was 
announced at a recent meeting that 
twenty-five operas had been given during 
twenty-nine weeks to a total attendance 
of 400,000. 

Edward Kellogg Baird, president of 
the Century Company, has been redesig- 
nated as one of the club’s nominees for 
the Board of Directors next season. It is 
proposed to organize a Century Opera 
Club with a membership of 1,000. It was 
also announced that the seating capacity 
of the Century would be enlarged forty 
per cent. during the Summer. 

Managers Milton and Sargent Aborn 
have arranged to have Algernon St. 
John Brenon, the music critic of the New 
York Telegraph, make new translations 
of five operas. 





Portraits of Miss Stanley and Muratore 


The portraits of Helen Stanley on 
page 17 and of Lucien Muratore on page 
16 of MusiIcAL AMERICA last week were 
products of the Matzene studios of Chi- 
cago. Inadvertently the customary 
credit line was omitted. The portrait of 
Muratore is copyrighted. 


IMPORTANT 


Every teacher and pupil should read 
the very interesting book 


“Shall I Go To Europe To Study” 


Written by Franz Wilczek, the eminent violin soloist 
Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. New" Youx 
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| HOW A TYPICAL AMERICAN GIRL FITS 
INTO ENVIRONMENT OF GRAND OPERA 


Anna Case Varies Her Duties in Opera House and Concert Hall with Wholesome Relaxations 
of a Normal Young American—Driving a Motor, Dancing, Cooking and Composition of ‘‘Rag 
Time’? as a Prima Donna’s Diversions—An Instance of a Grateful Pupil 





c 





O NE would not look first of all among 

grand opera stars if one were seek- 
ing a typical American girl—not even 
in an American opera house such as the 
Metropolitan. To be sure, there are 
many American women in opera, but 
the restricting demands of such a career 
are likely to make the singer typically 


operatic rather than typically American. 
Yet there is one singer, at least, in the 
Metropolitan forces who is a faithful 
type of the American girl in the broad- 
est sense. This is Anna Case. The so- 
prano is the same wholesome young 
American, radiant with the joy of living, 
that she was when she joined the Met- 
ropolitan company some four seasons 
ago. So, indeed, Miss Case impressed 
an interviewer during a brief visit at 
her apartment the other afternoon. 

As Miss Case had been called down to 
the Metropolitan for a few moments, 
her manager, Fred O. Renard, hurried 
over from his office to see to it that the 
visitor should not be turned away un- 
knowingly by Lina. Lina, you must 
know, is the singer’s comely Italian maid. 
When Miss Case eventually appeared her 
few words of conversation in Italian 
with Lina indicated that the latter’s 
linguistic aid to the opera singer might 
be almost as valuable as her ministra- 
tions as lady’s maid. 

Heightening the international com- 
plexion of Miss Case’s domicile is the 
third member of the household, Sher- 
wood. Master Sherwood is a French 
poodle, white in color and piquant of 
visage. As soon as the soprano had 
greeted her two human visitors she de- 
voted her immediate attention to her 
canine friend, who sat on the floor be- 
fore her, gazing up at his mistress in 
profound admiration. “If a prima donna 
had many men who admired her like 
that,” ventured Miss Case, “how spoiled 
she would be! If you want to make a hit 
with Sherwood,” continued the singer, 
“this is what you must do.” Thereupon 
she stroked the dog’s breast bone gently 
with the tip of one of her pearl-topped 
boots, Monsieur Sherwood regarding her 
all the while with a beatific countenance. 


A Canine Opera Débutant 


“Sherwood has already been on the 
opera stage,” related his young mistress. 
“One of the men carried him on in the 
first act of ‘Rosenkavalier,’ where the 
Princess is besieged by tradesmen and 
supplicants. But Sherwood was _ too 
heavy and unwieldy and he couldn’t 
‘train down,’ poor thing, so he had to 
yield his place to a smaller dog belong- 
ing to another singer. Once or twice, 
though, when I took him to the opera 
house he came near making an appear- 
ance, for when I am singing he recog- 
nizes my voice, and if my maid hadn’t 
held him he’d have run right out on the 
stage.” 

Mingled with the portraits of Miss 

Case’s Metropolitan associates there are 
on her walls one or two pictures of the 
soprano herself in some favorite outdoor 
pursuits, such as horseback riding and 
automobiling. “I love to drive a car,” 
asserted Miss Case, “even though I did 
run into a fence once at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. Speed is what I 
like, and seventy-five miles an hour just 
suits me.” 
_ The same desire for rapid locomotion 
is manifested in Miss Case’s ideas re- 
garding her career. “I want to get 
ahead much faster,” she asserted. She 
was here asked if her remarkable con- 
cert success and growing recognition in 
opera was not rapid enough advance- 
ment. 

“Not for anyone who wants to go 
seventy-five miles an hour,” interposed 
Mr. Renard. “By the way, Miss Case 
has been re-engaged for another year 
at the Metropolitan, and she will prob- 
ably sing in London in the Spring.” 

Asked if she had thought of trying 
a career in the European opera houses, 
Miss Case replied, “I’ve considered the 
idea, but haven’t worked it out so that 
I know what I really do think about it. 
And, do you know, I don’t believe in giv- 
ing an opinion on a subject until I 
know just what my opinion is.” Astute 
prima donna! 

Young opera singers frequently owe 
advancement to an emergency call, 


and Miss Case proved her mettle on two 
such occasions this year. “On a Friday 
evening the Metropolitan sent out a 
hurry alarm for me,” related the singer, 
“as they wanted me to sing the Doll in 
‘Hoffmann’ the next night in Brooklyn. 





Camera Glimpses of Anna 
Case: Left, Miss Case with 
Her Teacher, Mme. Ohrstrom- 
Renard; Center, the Soprano as “A 
Happy Shade,” in “Orfeo,” and Right, 
Miss Case in Role of a Motorist. 


I was out at dinner with some friends— 
Mr. Renard didn’t know where, but he 
knew the family that I was with, so he 
called up the various members of it until 
he located me. I’d intended going to a 
little dance, but I gave this up, and at 
eleven one of the men from the opera 
house came up and ran over the music 
with me. I had never sung the Doll, but 
I went on the next night without a re- 
hearsal.” 

“And she got away with it all right,” 
interjected Mr. Renard. 


A Novel Prompt Book 


“T had a similar experience in Phila- 
delphia when I sang Xenia in ‘Boris,’ ” 
added the young artist. “I’d never sung 
Xenia’s music, as I’d played Teodor. I 
knew the music of the song from hear- 
ing Miss Sparkes sing it, but I didn’t 
know the words, so I had them written 
out and placed them in front of me in 
the picture frame on the table—so that 
task was accomplished all right.” 

Actually heroic was Miss Case’s début 
in the exacting role of Sophie in “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” “I’d been ill a short time 
before the premiére,” she related, “and 
simply dragged myself out of bed for 
the final rehearsal. On the night of the 
premiére I was so weak that I had my 
physician in the audience, for fear that 
I might: not be able to get through the 
performance. Critics aren’t aware of 
such matters, however, and some un- 
favorable things were said about my 
singing that evening. No doubt they 


were justified, from a mere cold-blooded 
appraisement. 

“T hadn’t worked on this réle with 
my teacher, Mme. Renard, as I always 
do, for I’d been.so absorbed in rehearsals 
that I didn’t have the time. But imme- 








diately after the premiére she began to 
work over the réle with me, and I’ve 
noticed that each time I sing it the 
criticisms become more favorable. Mme. 
Renard is in the audience at almost every 
performance. The next morning she 
calls me up and says: ‘You’d better come 
over and see me—why did you sing such 
and such a line that way?’ Then we 
work over the line until it is more per- 
fect. She has a wonderful memory for 
every little point in my performance, 
and a genius for treating each phrase 
so that the greatest amount of tonal 
beauty can be brought out.” 

As Mr. Renard had departed for a 
moment to fetch the picture of Miss 
Case’s Ombra Felice impersonation that 
adorns this page, the soprano took occa- 
sion to express frankly her gratefulness 
to Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard. In_ these 
days of ungrateful pupils it was refresh- 
ingly characteristic of Miss Case to hear 
her declare: “Before I came to Mme. 
Renard I was nothing, and I owe every- 
thing to her.” Some time before the 
writer had heard her reply to an Ameri- 
can singer who was urging her to go to 
Europe for more experience. “Well, if 
I ever did I would insist upon Mme. 
Renard going with me.” 





Singer as Instinctive Pianist 


Piled upon Miss Case’s grand piano 
were innumerable opera scores and copies 
of lieder which bespoke her serious de- 
votion to her art. And while awaiting 
the return of Mr. Renard she revealed 


some of the human side which proclaims 
her to be, in the argot of the day, a 
“regular girl,” when she seated herself 
at the piano and played some “ragtime” 
pieces that she had composed, sparkling 
in melody and rhythm. 

“That is her relaxation,” vouchsafed 
the arriving Mr. Renard. 

“Then there’s my cooking,” supple- 
mented the singer. “If you had only 
been here yesterday you could have had 
some of my strawberry shortcake. But 
the piano—when did I learn to play it? 
I suppose my playing is instinctive, for 
the only teacher I ever had was a man 
down in the country who taught me the 
different notes—and that’s about all. Yet 
I can play much of my music in ‘Rosen- 
kavalier,’ for instance.” 

Another of this prima donna’s relaxa- 
tions is dancing and she has been de- 















scribed as one of 
the champion tango- 
ists of New York. 

“With me dancing came 
long before singing,” she ex- 
plained, “and when I was a lit- 
tle tot people used to get me to 

dance on the sidewalk whenever a 
hurdy-gurdy came along. Nowadays 
people are always asking me, ‘Won’t 
you teach me this new step?’” suiting 
the action to the word. “Last Fall I 
used to dance so much that my doctor 
said it was bad for my health, and now 
I only dance, say, one evening a week. 
I call that moderation, don’t you?” 

As the visitors departed this buoyant 
impersonator of A Happy Shade was 
playing the favorite “Un peu d’amour” 
in waltz time, as she called through the 
open door: 

“Doesn’t this make 


tion’!” 


a great ‘Hesita- 
KENNETH S. CLARK. 


The Berlin Liedertafel, of 300 male 
singers, has taken a trip to Egypt. 








SALE OF ROYALTIES 


OF COMPOSITIONS OF 
DUDLEY BUCK, Deceased 


For the purpose of closing estate the 
undersigned, as Executors, will sell at public 
auction all the royalties ‘payable in connection 
with the compositions of the late Dudley Buck, 
through AUGUSTUS W. CLARK, Auctioneer, 
at No. 5 West 44th Street, Borough of Man 
hattan, New York City, on the 9th day of 
April, 1914, at three o'clock in the afternoon 
T be sale will be absolute and without any reser- 
vation. For further information apply to Dudley 
Buck, Room No. 1248, Aeolian Hall, No. 27 


West 42nd Street, New York, or to Bergen & 
Prendergast, attorneys, No. 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. DUDLEY BUCK, 


FRANCIS BLOSSOM, 
As Executors of the Estate of 
Mary E. Buck, deceased. 
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Mme. Lucille 





Her Powerful and Impressive Acting. 







GREATEST LIVING DRAMATIC SOPRANOS: 








Weingartner-Marcel 


Repeats Her Successes of Last Season and the Season before 
at the BOSTON OPERA HOUSE and Charms her Audiences 
with the Beauty of Her Glorious Dramatic Soprano Voice and 


Press reviews ‘tell of her extraordinary success in opera and concert in this 
country and in concert in Europe where she was pronounced one of the 




































































IN OPERA IN BOSTON. AIDA. Boston Herald, March 15, 1914.—Her 
Boston American, March 15, 1914.— extraordinarily beautiful voice—the tim- 

DIE MEISTERSINGER. Madame Weingartner is fast growing bre of it is unique—was not forced 

into the most delightful dramatic so- in the trying finale of the second act: 

Boston Post, March 7, 1914.—-Mme prano in the world. Rarely have we it was clear and brilliant in the storm- 
Weingartner’s Eva is admirably sung heard the réle of Aida sung with such iest measures; she sang with convincing 
and the characterization is that of a grace and elegance, such fine rich toe expressiveness and musical and rhet- 


humble German maiden, a maiden even and such fidelity to traditions. orical intelligence. 


who thought comparatively little of the 
enhancement of her personal charms by 
those means that all maidens in all 
lands are inclined to employ. In its 
simplicity and its bourgeois character, 
and in the beautiful singing of the 
music, this was an impersonation which 
has legitimate individuality and uncom- 
mon interest; and the music is sung by 
one who has been well coached in it. 





Boston Globe, March 7, 1914.—Mme. 
Weingartner again disclosed her beauti- 
ful voice in Eva’s music, a voice at once 
bell-like and voluptuous, particularly 
happy in the music of youth and ro- 
mance. Mme. Weingartner composed 
her impersonations with skill and made 
the goldsmith’s daughter a_ worthy 
prize. 


Boston Advertiser, March 7, 1914.— 
Mme. Weingartner, too, was appearing 
for the first time in Boston as Eva. 
Her lovely voice, with its warm, rich, 
almost contralto quality, was delightful. 


OTELLO. 
Boston Globe, Feb. 28, 1914.—It was a 
4 pleasure to hear Mme. Weingartner 


again. May her voice ever retain its 
tone of gold, a voice which gladdens 
the ear for its very voluptuousness. It 
is a voice now used with greater knowl- 
edge and skill in characterization and 
in the ways and byways of dramatic 
utterance than when first heard in Bos- 
ton. Last night Mme Weingartner 
made the scene with Otello in the 
great hall an expressive one in her de- 
livery of the text, and did things worthy 
of great admiration in the following act, 
which is hers. In the pathetic, musing 
“Willow” song and in the prayer Mme 
Weingartner created not a little of the 
atmosphere of this music, as though this 
lurking, vague portent were in a dream 
from which one should awake; there 
was the basic repose and the color of 
tone, and with the years there will be 
yet more of the deep spirituality of this 
music, more of that prescience by which 
it sometimes is given to a woman in 
solitude or at prayer to lift the veil of 
the future 





Boston Advertiser, Feb. 28, 1914. 
Mme. Weingartner’s portrayal of the 
ill-fated Desdemona was strong and 


marked by fine sincerity. In many re- 
spects her work was superior to that 
of any previous appearance here. That 





her interpretative ability has gained in 
authority and poise during her absence 
was plainly evident in her development 
of the part. Her voice was warm and 
brilliant. Her type of voice is especially 
adapted to the music Verdi has allotted 
to the part. She sang the “Willow 
Song” with charming tenderness and 
purity of tone. The luscious quality of 
her low tones, the serenity and emo- 
tional fervor in the familiar ‘‘Ave 
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Maria’ made that aria a thing of rare Photo by Charlotte Fairchild, Boston 
beauty MME. WEINGARTNER-MARCEL AS EVA IN DIE MEISTERSINGER 
MME. WEINGARTNER WELL IN CONCERT IN BOSTON. 
Boston Journal, Feb. 28, 1914.—It is FITTED TO HER ROLE. 
good to hear the réle of Desdemona Boston Advertiser, March 16, 1914.— Boston Herald, March 9, 1914.—Mme 
sung with such a sweet and luscious Interest centered around Lucille Mar- Weingartner was in good voice, and the 
voice as Mme. Weingartner possesses cel-Weingartner’s assumption of the title beauty of that voice was fully revealed 
role Her voice is as impressiv ats The songs were sung intelligently, as by 
ever in its veiled intensity of effect. a Lieder singer, not an operatic so- 
Boston Advertiser, March 3, 1914.— and it seems in some way to combine Mozart's ““Veilehen” 5’. tae teas 
Mme. Weingartner’s portrayal again a rich and velvety smoothness with and admits somewhat of dramatic treat- 
showed how suited is her beautiful voice great dramatic force. In the great en- ment, but Mme Weingartner did not 
to the demands of the part. She used sembles of that scene her voice rang overstep the boundary or give too much 
its golden tones to lend depth of emo out strongly, while in the lament of importance to ny one ‘expression of 
tion to tender passages and her im the third act, as well as in the duets sentiment. Her husband’s “Du bist ein 
personation throughout was character- with Amonasro and Radames, the Kind,” the third of three lovesongs in 
ized by a fine sense of proportion anda sweeter qualities of her tones were won opus 28, is a song of deep and intimate 
effect. Her intonation was excellent derfully well displayed. feeling. The simplicity of the accom- 
during the evening: in the third act Boston Post, March 15, 1914.—Mme paniment allowed the rich tones of the 
there was exquisite beauty of tone, and Weingartner’s ‘‘Aida’’ has grown in its singer to work their emotional spell 
searching pathos when she begs Otello conception, in her ability to color her The effect was so pronounced that she 
for mercy in the beautiful aria, “A tones and make significant each phrase was obliged to add two songs to the 





terra! si nel livido.”’ or each sustained melodic line. group 


























Boston Post, March 16, 1914.—-Mme. 
Weingartner, who has a glorious voice, 
sang the ‘‘Liebestod’’ from Tristan and 
songs by Fontenailles, Weingartner, 
Schumann and the unknown composer 
of ‘‘Roches Inaccessibles’’—a charming 
song. Mme. Weingartner’s voice was 
again in good condition, and the music 
chosen for her to sing revealed it at its 
best. It may also be said that in spite 
of the fulness and the splendor of this 
voice she sang songs of delicate or in- 
timate character with all the lightness 
of touch that such songs demanded. 


Boston Advertiser, March 16, 1914.— 
Her voice is lovely, of luscious, velvety 
quality. 


IN CONCERT IN EUROPE. 


Neue Freie Presse, Vienna.—Mme. 
Weingartner-Marcel to-day displayed 
the beauty of her voice in her own con- 
cert. One really ought to go more into 
detail as to the velvety timbre of her 
voice, which excels even that of tne 
softest tones of a clarionet. After this 
voice had displayed its range and power 
in calling to Gluck’s gods of the un- 
derworld, it pleased its hearers with its 
melting sweetness in a delicate Mozart 
song. The artist scored through her 
fervor in Weingartner’s touching ‘Du 
bist ein Kind,’ in Griedener’s ‘‘Die 
Blatter und Bliiten fifistern,’’ and in 
Schumann’s ‘‘Lotosblume.”’ The artistic 
climax was reached in the artist’s well- 
known bravour. piece, the aria from 
“Tosca.’’ So successful were her com- 
bined tone and expression that Tosca 
was forced to repeat her plaint to the 
Master, but also several of her other 
songs received encores. The audience, 
which filled the auditorium, over- 
whelmed the artist with applause. 


Die Zeit, Vienna.—A wonderful voice, 
sumptuous and full, that unconsciously 
awakes remembrances of heavy, white 
roses, bewitching in the soft passages 
and intoxicating in the loud; there are 
very few voices in existence with so in- 
dividual a timbre and character. 


Neues Wiener Tageblatt, Vienna.— 
Her own concert in the concert hall 
combined the best elements of the 
Viennese social and artistic world. 
Years ago, this artist once sang Gluck’s 
“Divinité du Stix,’’ an aria from th« 
“‘Alceste’’ which demands great range 
and temperament. The piece was heard 
to much more beautiful, more powerful 
advantage yesterday than the before- 
mentioned time, for Mme. von Wein 
gartner was then still an aspirant for 
fame. For the first time she essayed 
“Tsolde’s Liebestod.’’ Her = splendia 
voice and her purified production helped 
this singer score a triumph in this 
beautiful, immortal melody. The prayer 
from ‘‘Tosca’’ has ever been one of the 
most finished numbers in the repertoire 
of the artist: this nicely swinging aria 
was given again with much feeling, and 
had to be repeated The singer dis- 
played anew her delicate taste, and the 
balance of the good features of her 
splendid art of singing in songs of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Berlioz, Schumann, 
Brahms, Gridener, and Weingartner 


lllustriertes Wiener Extrablatt 
Vienna.—Among the few really beauti- 
ful voices, which are being heard in the 
opera or in the concert hall nowadays, 
the mezzo-soprano of Lucille Marcel is 
perhaps the finest. The wonderful, 
opalescent, exotic sweetness and charm 
ing euphony of this vibrating organ is 
equalled only by its exceptional flexibil- 
ity and seductively enchanting timbre. 
One of the most noble vocal instruments, 
trained with the best of culture and 
handled with delicate taste, always 
bearing in mind the importance of 
purity of tone. In one number, the 
prayer from Puccini’s “‘Tosca,’”’ her in- 
terpretation was so faultless, and sh« 
instilled it with so much childish sim- 
plicity, that it seemed as if the melody 
were flowing like hot tears. In ‘‘TIsolde’s 
Liebestod,’’ and the aria from Gluck’s 
“‘Alceste,”’ the artist was also at her 
best. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The production of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“T’Amore Medico,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in New York City, forcibly 
illustrates the superiority which this 
country has attained in operatic matters. 
However much opinion may differ as to 
the precise merit of this opera-bouffa, 
as to its originality and as to its chance 
of making a popular appeal, there can 
be no question whatever that its produc- 
tion was so smooth, and on such a high 
artistic level, as to reflect the great- 
est possible credit upon the management, 
upon the artists and especially upon 
Maestro Toscanini, who conducted with 
a grace, charm and finesse that carried 
the performance through to a delightful 
and successful climax. 


Nowhere else, and I have attended per- 
formances at the principal opera houses 
abroad, would there be on a first night 
anything like the smoothness and _per- 
fection of detail that characterized not 
only this performance but all the 
premieres that have been given under 
Signor Gatti’s management. 

An operatic first night abroad is apt 
to be wearisome to a degree. As a rule, 
the opera never begins anywhere near 
on time. The waits between the acts run 
from half an hour to three-quarters, so 
that it often happens that it is well past 
midnight before the last act commences. 
The promptor’s voice is heard all the 
way through, the chorus works unevenly, 
some of the principals are not fully at 
home in their réles, and there is a raw- 
ness and roughness to the orchestra 
which you never have to endure at the 
Metropolitan. 

When an opera is first produced at the 
Metropolitan one would think that it had 
been running a week or two. 

Now, this perfection of ensemble is 
due to the harmonious working of a 
large organization, presided over by a 
man who knows his business, is a good 
disciplinarian, and has the necessary 
means at his disposal to accomplish the 
best results. J 

To compare operatic performances in 
Germany, for instance, with such as 
are given to-day at the Metropolitan, is 
humorous to those who have witnessed 
them both. ‘ 

And as far as saying that opera in 
Germany presents the advantage that 
it is much cheaper—that may be true, 
but it is also much poorer in quality. 

Did not Dr. Strauss, recently, formu- 
late a scheme, as I think I told you, to 
get rid of what he called “Germany’s 
operatic misery” by suggesting that 
three or four of the cities that have 25,- 
000 inhabitants or more, should combine 
their financial and singing forces, to get 
something like a decent average, in the 
way of artistic results? 

It can be said, with truth, that at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
also in Boston and Chicago, opera is 
given in a far more complete and artistic 
manner than anywhere else in the world. 
In some of the South American cities 
opera is often given better than it is in 
Europe. 

There is another point, too, that must 
not be lost sight of. We pay our sing- 
ers, even our chorus, well, and certainly 
decently, which is more than they do in 


Europe. 
* * * 


This new opera of Wolf-Ferrari’s, so 
far as the story and plot are concerned, 
belongs to the old, artificial type, which 
is somewhat out of date with our Amer- 


ican audiences. At the same time much 
of the music is charming, even if it is 
not always, as I think the critics are 
agreed, very original. In many places 
it is reminiscent of other operas, and in 
oe respects Wolf-Ferrari repeats him- 
self. 

Bori, as usual, sang delightfully. Pini- 
Corsi deserves credit, although he is apt 
to be somewhat the same in everything. 
However, he is a_ thorough] honest, 
conscientious bouffo of the old school, 
who knows his bundle of tricks thor- 
oughly, and uses them always to ad- 
vantage. 

Bella Alten, in a soubrette réle, sang 
well and acted charmingly, though I 
could not help thinking that, at times, 
she over-acted, and so—especially when 
she was not singing—distracted the at- 
tention of the audience from the singers. 

This tendency on the part of come- 
dians, and especially of soubrettes, 
should be checked. I commend the point 
to the stage manager. 

Personally, I regard such works as 
“L’Amore Medico” as not belonging in 
the sphere of grand opera, for many 
reasons, one of which is that the action 
is too intimate for a large auditorium. 
Another is, that their appeal is too much 
to a distinctive nationality. The humor 
of the work does not appeal to an aver- 
age audience, though its drollery would 
appeal to Italians. 

_Its reception was kindly, not enthu- 
siastic. 

* * *” 


The announcement of the postpone- 
ment of “Carmen,” which was to have 
been produced at the opening of the sea- 
son, with Farrar and Caruso, and Tos- 
canini conducting, will be received with 
regret, especially as it is understood that 
it is on account of the continued indis- 
position of Miss Farrar, who, you know, 
was incapacitated during the season by 
illness, and, in fact, on one occasion 
collapsed during the performance. 

The production of “Carmen” had been 
looked forward to with interest by thou- 
sands of opera-goers and music-iovers, 
as likely to give Miss Farrar an oppor- 
tunity to display to the best, her peculiar 
personality, and her undoubted artistic 
ability. 

Long ago I figured out that the quali- 
ties of self-assertion, of restless activity, 
which characterize Miss Farrar, and 
which make her performance of Madama 
Butterfly, to me, simply impossible, were 
precisely such as should make of her 
Carmen a brilliant success. 

I have always thought that Miss Far- 
rar never understood the character of 
the Japanese women of the period which 
Madama Butterfly is supposed to repre- 
sent. 

For ages the Japanese woman had 
been nothing but man’s slave, the mother 
of his children, who received no social 
recognition and who presented herself 
before her lord, on her knees, with her 
forehead to the ground. Out of this con- 
dition of servitude, the Japanese women 
developed a delightful simplicity and 
sweetness of character. They were very 
gentle, and if there is anything which 
they did not have, it was the power of 
being self-assertive. That much had 
been drilled out of them carefully, in the 
course of time. 

To represent, therefore, Madama 
Butterfly, as Miss Farrar does, was to 
get about as far from the reality as it 
was possible to get. 

Nevertheless, in the performance Miss 
Farrar showed a force and vivacity 
which pre-eminently fit the part of Car- 
men. For that reason, as I said, it is to 
be regretted that we shall not hear her 
in the réle this season. 

* ok * 


The long continued warfare between 
the Gadski-ites and the Fremstad-ites, 
it seems, has come to an end. The fol- 
lowers of each have been by the ears, 
season after season, and have helped to 
make Manager Gatti’s life a burden. No 
doubt, they have done much to create 
that general attitude of amiable depres- 
sion which he habitually assumes. 

It is understood that Mme. Gadski, to 
celebrate the fact that she had been re- 
engaged for a larger number of perform- 
ances next season, while Mme. Frem- 
stad had been offered only a moderate 
number of performances, gave a dinner 
at the Ritz, to which the conductors and 
their wives, some of the artists and their 
wives, and some society people were in- 
vited. 

Signor Gatti, at the dinner, when he 
spilled the salt, found himself, uncon- 
sciously modeling it into the letters that 
spelled “Kurt.” That is the name of 
the great German singer who has been 
engaged for next season, and who, it is 
said, is fully ab'e to sing. not only the 
ré!les assumed by Mme. Fremstad, but 
those assumed by Mme. Gadski. 

However, both ladies can be happy. 
Mme. Gadski has a splendid following; 


her next season is secured. And as for 
Mme. Fremstad, she can also be happy, 
for her managers have already booked 
for her a splendid concert season, and at 
terms higher than those ever accorded a 
singer, with perhaps, one or two excep- 
tions. 

Mme. Fremstad and Mme. Gadski, 
while each supreme in her art, have de- 
veloped their careers on entirely different 
lines. Mme. Gadski and her husband 
have sedulously cultivated society, so as 
to create a strong following among those 
who go to the opera and attend high- 
class concerts. Mme. Fremstad, on the 
other hand, has kept herself aloof from 
society, and has used her spare time ab- 
solutely to develop herself as an artist. 

And that was why I was glad to see, 
in last Sunday’s American, Charles 
Henry Meltzer coming out and praising 
Mme. Fremstad for her wondrous prog- 
ress as an artist, and stating frankly 
what, I have told you often before, that 
to the experienced critic and music- 
lover, the artistic presentation is, after 
all, everything. While mere singing is 
simply a part of it. That is why I 
would rather hear Caruso to-day, even 
though his voice is nothing like what it 
used to be, than when, years ago, he 
was trying to raise the roof, and re- 
ceived the applause of the groundlings. 

* ok ok 


Among the old members of the Metro- 
politan company who, it is understood, 
will not be engaged again, is Bella 
Alten. Well, she is most charming in 
a number of parts, has done loyal and 
fine work in the company, and, no 
doubt, can secure good engagements 
wherever she wants to go. 

She herself complains that she has 
not been receiving the réles that she is 
entitled to. 

This, of course, directly affects the 
management. And here there is some- 
thing to be said, which I think is timely; 
namely, that if we place on the man- 
ager, whether it be Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
or somebody else, the responsibility for 
complete, artistic performances which 
can justly claim to be better than any 
that are given elsewhere, if we hold him 
to this responsibility, he should be left 
absolutely untrammeled to engage such 
artists as he thinks will produce the 
best results, and also be permitted not 
to re-engage artists, when, in his judg- 
ment, such action is advisable. 

In plain words, the manager of an 
opera company should be left an ab- 
solutely free hand, and if his work is 
up to the highest standard, the critics 
should stand by him and support him, 
and not aim shafts at him the moment 
the friends of some artists get at them 
and want to know why they are not re- 
engaged. 

That is one of the reasons why I have 
constantly refrained from criticising 
Signor Gatti, although urged to do so 
by friends of Mr. Riccardo Martin and 
other singers, who claim that Amer- 
icans are not getting the show that they 
are entitled to at the Metropolitan. 

x * x 

Writing of Meltzer, reminds me that 
one of the morning papers announces 
that at the end of the present opera sea- 
son he will retire from the staff of the 
New York American, on which he has 
served for many years. 

According to the journal in question, 
Mr. Meltzer’s retirement is due to a 
protest on the part of Henry Russell, 
the manager of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, and his associates, Eben Jordan 
and Henry Higgins, of London, as well 
as Otto K. Kahn, of New York, who are 
all interested, with Mr. Russell, in his 
project to give a Spring season of grand 
opera in the beautiful opera house on 
the Champs Elysées, in Paris, built by 
Monsieur Astruc. 

It is said that Mr. Russell and his 
associates resented certain criticisms of 
Mr. Meltzer, and demanded his head. 
It is said, also that it was the pressure 
of the great advertisers, which was 
brought to bear that produced this re- 
sult. Mr. Jordan, as is known, is a 
member of the great house of Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., of Boston, which firm is a 
heavy advertiser in Mr. Hearst’s Boston 
American. 

I am inclined to doubt this story. I 
think it quite possible that Mr. Russell, 
having had the enterprise and public 
spirit to get a company together to give 
a Spring season of opera in Paris, would 
resent adverse criticism, in advance. I 
also think it quite possible that his in- 
fluence might have some weight with the 
business men and millionaires who are 
interested in the project. But I ser- 
iously doubt whether Mr. Meltzer’s head 
would be demanded by big advertising 
interests or that Mr. Hearst would yield 
to such a demand for a moment. 

I doubt also that Mr. Otto H. Kahn, 
who is a man of great public spirit, and 
most kindly inclined to the press, whose 
value he thoroughly appreciates, would 


take part in any such projected decapi- 
tation of a prominent critic. 

Whether Mr. Meltzer remains with the 
American or not, he certainly is one of 
the most able, brilliant and conscientious 
writers on musical subjects that we 
have, and has done much to give prestige 
to the American while he has been with 
it. If he, at times, may have gone a 
little far in the espousal of the cause of 
opera in English, there is no doubt that 
he has at his back a large following, 
which thoroughly agrees with the posi- 


tion he takes. 
ok K + 


When it was announced that a concert 
was to be given for the benefit of the 
Bvi'ding Fund of the Musicians’ Club, 
and that Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. 
Alda and Mr. Paderewski had volun- 
teered their services, there were those 
who insisted that while Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and Mme. Alda would show up, 
they did not believe that Mr. Paderekski 
would, one of the reasons being that he 
would not care to play with the lowest 
price of seats only fifty cents. Another 
reason was that while he went so far 
as having his name appear on the pro- 
gram, so as to sell tickets, when it came 
to appearing, he would be taken with 
sudden indisposition. 

As we now know, Mr. Paderewski ap- 
peared at the concert, played beauti- 
fully, perhaps as well as_ he ever 
played, and graciously acceded to any 
number of encores at the conclusion of 
his own part of the performance. 

However much Mr. Paderewski may 
have laid himself open to criticism as an 
artist, either by his mannerisms or by 
the strenuous manner in which. he at 
times uses his concert grand, he has 
never laid himself open to any charge 
of being lacking in generosity, or of 
not keeping his promises. 

On the contrary, if Mr. Paderewski 
has not as much money as he ought to 
have, to-day, it is largely due to the fact 
that he has been over-generous all 
through his life. He has helped hun- 
dreds of people; in fact, anybody who 
ever appealed to him. 

To the charge that he never did any- 
thing for the musicians in this country, 
let me say that some years ago he left 
in the hands of the late William Stein- 
way a fund of $10,000 to encourage 
musical composition. 

In years gone by, sensational news- 
papers have printed stories to the effect 
that he had treated his step-son badly. 
Investigation showed this to be ab- 
solutely unfounded. On the contrary, 
he did everything in his power to aid 
this young man, who was shown to have 
been unworthy of Mr. Paderewski’s gen- 
erosity. 

Anyway, the three artists managed to 
pile up the nice little sum of over seven 
thousand dollars for the fund. This 
will, no doubt, be appreciated by the 
Club, which, since Mr. Damrosch was 
made president, has taken a new lease 
on life. 

x * # 


I was in an office, the other day, when 
the press representative of the recent 
Melba-Kubelik tour blew in. 

He is a wonder! 

According to his stories, they took in 
so much money that they had to engage 
special trains to cart the proceeds of 
the concerts from place to place, with 
armed guards, and, also, according to 
his story, wherever they passed, they 
must have cleaned up the country like 
a horde of seventeen-year ‘locusts. They 
did not leave a dollar anywhere! 

Whether the accounts of the wonder- 
ful receipts are exaggerated or not, one 


thing is certain: that the tour was a 
triumphant success, not only from a 
financial, but from an artistic stand- 


point. 

To me the extraordinary feature of 
this musical escapade is, that by uni- 
versal consent Nellie Melba managed 
to make one-night stands, often going 
with little or no sleep, and came out be- 
fore her audience, every time fresh and 


smiling, when other members of the 
company were pretty nearly on their 


last legs. 

Mme. Melba has been singing this sea- 
son better than for years. Certainly 
her popularity, as well as her drawing 
power, appear to be just as great as 
ever, 

+ * * 


A quiet, little gentleman was observed 
walking about the foyer of the Metro- 
politan, between the acts on the first 
night of “L’Amore Medico.” Somebody 
said that it was H. T. Parker, the music 
critic of the Boston Transcript, who had 
temporarily detached himself from the 
Hub. Mr. Parker is one of the few 
men whose conscientious and scholarly 
work as a critic has conferred emi- 
nence, not only upon himself, but upon 


[Continued on next page] 
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the paper he has represented with such 
dignity and success for years. 
Few writers on musical subjects are 
as well known and as greatly respected. 
+ 


A report is current, to the effect that 
your old, genial friend, Nahan Franko, 
is about to say farewell to us all and go 
to Germany, to take a position as the 
conductor of a prominent symphony 
orchestra, something which he has 
vearned for years to do. 

It goes without saying that he will 
make a success, not only by reason of 
his musicianly attainments, but by rea- 
son of his great experience. Probably 
no conductor has had such a varied 
musical life as Franko. He has con- 
ducted everything from symphonies and 
operas to tangos and two-steps, and as 
he has sampled everything in music, so 
he has sampled everything in life. 

He has always been exceedingly popu- 
lar, and there will be hosts of his 
friends, especially on the Great White 
Way, who will miss him. 

Perhaps, however, he will be like many 
others who go back to Europe, only to 
find that their real home is, after all, on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

So, let us not say “Good-bye” to him, 
but simply “Bon voyage” and “Aw re- 
voir,” and hope that he will be once 
again with us as in the old salad days. 

* 

Several people have written to me to 
say that when I made a kindly reference 
to Basil Ruysdael’s success in “Gotter- 
dimmerung” and spoke of him as repre- 
senting the American bassos at the 
Metropolitan now that Putnam Gris- 
wold is dead, I omitted to name Herbert 
Witherspoon. 

That was no disrespect to Herbert 
Witherspoon, whom I greatly admire, as 
a man, as a singer and as an artist. I 
have always looked upon Witherspoon 
as belonging in the basso cantante, or 
the singing bass class. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they do not make this distinction at 
the Metropolitan, and the bassi cantanti 
are classed with the profundi—though to 
me, there is a great difference. 

Witherspoon’s artistic career has re- 


flected credit upon himself and upon the 
profession, and has undoubtedly done 
much to raise the standard of apprecia- 
tion for the American operatic and con- 
cert singer. 

I shall never forget one performance 
of “Parsifal” in which he appeared. He 
sang beautifully, and so contrasted with 
some of the other members of the com- 
pany, who seemed to mistake vocal dec- 
lamation for singing. 

* * ok 


When I saw several of the Confrater- 
nity gather together in a remote corner 
of a certain resort, I knew something 
was up. I was certain of it when I heard 
one of them say: 

“We have him at last!” 

Then I discovered that the “him” re- 
ferred to was a millionaire who had been 
convinced as to the urgent necessity of 
publishing a musical paper which should 
be free from all spirit of commercialism. 
I also heard that this new musical paper 
would start this Fall. It was repre- 
sented that so impressed was the million- 
aire that he was prepared to chuck in 
one million after another, to see the ven- 
ture through. 

Well, he will have to chuck in a mil- 
lion before he finds out that publishing 
a musical paper is no easy job, and, 
furthermore, costs far more than most 
people think. 

There has always been a dream-like 
idea among certain people connected with 
the musical world, or interested in it, to 
the effect that what this country most 
needed more than a revised tariff or a 
Panama Canal was a musical paper 
without the spirit of commercialism, run 
on the highest artistic ideals. It was 
admitted that to publish such a paper 
would cost millions. Hence the hunt for 
the millionaire who would put up, has 
been not only persistent, but insistent. 

If I properly understood the Con- 
fraternity who discussed this question, 
the enterprise is to be conducted, not only 
with the highest journalistic ideals, not 
only on the highest artistic principles, 
but according to the latest sanitary im- 
provements. 

The very paper on which it is to be 
printed is to be disinfected. The sub- 


scribers are to be carefully selected, and 
their moral character is to be investi- 
gated in advance. Advertisers will have 
to give bonds for good behavior, as well 
as security for their accounts, while the 
staff is to go to work each morning only 
after having gone through a religious 
service of purification, in order to be 
free from all extraneous influences, 
wearing a white uniform, so that purity 
of purpose in all they write may be sug- 
gested. 

But the great—the crowning—effort 
of those who are to bring out the new 
enterprise, is the use of a “detector”! 
Not a “detective,” but a “detector”! 
That is to say, an instrument which will 
not only detect any member of the staff 
in any effort to be commercial, but will 
also detect, in spite of the use of cloves 
or roasted coffee beans, any indulgence 
in ‘the spirit of corn or rye, which is 
sometimes surreptitiously administered 
to critics by people desirous of securing 
a good notice. 

This “detector” is said to be so subtle 
that it can ring a burglar alarm in the 
office of the manager, the moment any 
member of the staff enters who has in- 
dulged or has fallen from grace within 
twenty-four hours. 

Conducted on this high plane of purity, 
simplicity and freedom not only from 
commercialism, but from the use of al- 
cohol, even in its most diluted form in 
cider; with a carefully selected editor, 
who is to be passed upon by Dr. Park- 
hurst and Anthony Comstock as to his 
eligibility, and furthermore, backed by 
the untold millions of the millionaire, the 
enterprise is insured of success—that is, 
for the printer, the publisher, and the 
staff. 

Just as the Confraternity had reached 
this point in their discussion, a terrible 
suggestion was made by one of them, 
who asked what would happen if after a 
staff of writers, unkissed, unspotted of 
the world, pure souls with but a single 
thought had been gotten together it were 
found that any of the millions of the 
millionaire consisted of “tainted money’? 
What would happen in that case? Would 
it be proper to use any of it to get out 
a disinfected and absolutely sanitary 
musical paper. 

Failing to solve this problem, the Con- 
fraternity dissolved into the darkness. 

Why not put the problem up to 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


TOLLEFSENS AS ‘“‘NEWLYWEDS’’ 





Artist Couple Mistaken for Bride and 
Groom on Concert Tour 


The Tollefsen Trio filled an engage- 
ment in Watertown, N. Y., on March 26, 
giving two concerts, afternoon and eve- 
ning, on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the new Music Department of the 
Frank A. Empsall Department Store of 
that city. Demand for seats was so 
great for the evening performance that 
it became necessary to give an additiona! 
concert. 

Leaying Watertown by train at 5:45 
a.m. Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen leaned back 
in their seats, preparing for a much- 
needed nap. Some high-school students 
had boarded the train and seeing the 
flowers which Mrs. Tollefsen had re- 
ceived the night before and Mr. Tollef- 
sen’s frock coat, they immediately identi- 
fied the artist-couple as “newlyweds” and 
acted accordingly. One of the girls 
wrote in large letters “Snookey-Ookums” 
and pinned it on the back of their seat, 
and others tore a newspaper into small 
bitts, like confetti, with which they show- 
ered the now awakened Tollefsens. 





Business Associations Unite to Bring 
Good Music to Evansville, Ind. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 30.—It is ex- 
pected that announcement will shortly 
be made of the perfecting of an organiza- 
tion for bringing leading musical attrac- 
tions to this city, as the result of the 
recommendation of a joint meéting of 
the Evansville Business Association and 
the Evansville Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held here early this month. Promi- 
nently identified with the movement are: 
Rev. William N. Dresel, William Hins- 
peter, Dr. Chas. W. Hartloff, William S. 
French and Herbert Leich. 





Over 1,000 Hearers for Detroit Recital 
of Guy Bevier Williams 


DETROIT, MicH., March 26.—Before 
an audience of over 1,000 persons on 
Tuesday evening, Guy Bevier Williams, 
head of the piano department of the 
Michigan Conservator of Music, 
achieved a success with his superb play- 
ing of a modern program comprising 
works of MacDowell, Schumann, 
Chopin, Debussy, Ravel, Dohnanyi, 
Godowsky, etc. 
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MR. A. DE SEGUROLA, who has sung during this 
season more than 40 performances of grand operas 
in “‘Gioconda,” “Boheme,” “Boris Goudonow,” “Ballo 
in Maschera,” “Tales of Hoffman,” “‘Aida,’’ ‘““Manon” 
(Puccini), “Manon” (Massenet) and created two im- 
portant roles in two new operas: ““Madaleine”’ of Vic- 
tor Herbert, and “L’amore Medico,” by Wolf-Ferrari. 


IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENTS TO BE FILLED 
DURING SPRING AND SUMMER IN 


By ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 


ONE OF THE LEADING BASSOS OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


EFUROPE 








VMN AUTH 





FESTIVAL in that city. 


At the end of his successful season at the Metropolitan, and before 
sailing for EUROPE, MR. DE SEGUROLA has been engaged to sing 
in three concerts: in RALEIGH, N. C., in NEW ORLEANS, LA., and 
on the 6th of MAY in SYRACUSE, N. Y., on the occasion of the 
These concerts are the continuation of 
some which he sang during the present opera season at each of which 
he achieved a sensational success. 


IN EUROPE 


Mr. De Segurola is engaged from the middle of MAY to the | 5th of 
JUNE in EIGHT performances as LEPORELLO in “Don Giovanni,” 
as DON BASILIO in “Barber of Seville” at THEATRE CHAMPS 


ELYSEE in PARIS with HENRY RUSSELL CO. Early in JULY 
he will be in BARCELONA (Spain) for FIVE performances of 
MIGNON and FAUST, and the 13th, 15th and 19th of AUGUST 
will sing for the second time as LEPORELLO in Mozart's ‘‘Don 
Giovanni’ at SALZBURG (Austria) on the occasion of the 
MOZART FESTIVAL.. After a few weeks of rest DESEGUROLA 
will return to NEW YORK and the METROPOLITAN for the 


SIXTH SEASON. 
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MELBA PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO AMERICAN AUDIENCES 


But Only the Best Artists Will Be Ac- 
cepted Here, Diva Says in London 
—Second-Rate Talent Doomed. 


LONDON, March 25.—Mme. Nellie Mel- 
ba has arrived from New York and ex- 
presses herself as immensely pleased 
with the results of her long tour of 
America. 

“Americans are becoming more and 
more genuinely appreciative of music,” 
she said. “They have plenty of money 
to enable them to afford the best and 
thev insist upon having the best. Their 
audiences are truly musical. 

“But America is no place for second- 
class European artists to go. They are 
foredoomed to failure. Americans know 
the artists of the first rank and pack 
the concert halls and opera houses to 
hear them. They carefully avoid the 
performances of those who have not 
superior gifts and are not perfectly 
trained in their art.” 

Mme. Melba leaves London tomorrow 
for Paris, where she will spend some 
time resting. 








KANSAS SYMPHONY CONCERT 





State College Orchestra Does Good 
Work in Its Annual Appearance 


MANHATTAN, KAN., March 20.—The 
fifth annual concert given by the Kansas 
State College Symphony Orchestra, with 
Robert Henry Brown, conductor, pro- 
vided unlimited enjoyment for a big au- 
dience. 

The most noticeable thing this year 
was the exceptionally fine ensemble ef- 
fects obtained under the direction of Mr. 
Brown. Every number received an insis- 
tent encore and the orchestra was very 
obliging in responding. 

The feature of the evening, however, 
was the singing of Mrs. Genevieve Rice 
Cowden, of Salina, as soloist. She has 
a glorious soprano voice, and sings with 
captivating grace andease. She sang the 
aria, “Ocean, Thou mighty Monster,” 
from “Oberon,” with orchestra accom- 
paniment in a most effective manner, 
and was compelled to add an encore. She 
also sang a charming group of songs 
with piano accompaniment. 

The orchestra program included E}l- 
gar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” Largo 
from “New World” symphony, Dvorak; 
“Hungarian Dance,” No. 5, Brahms; a 
selection from Victor Herbert’s operetta 
“Sweethearts,” and Nevin’s Suite, “A 
Day in Venice.” 





‘CARMEN ”’ POSTPONED 





Miss Farrar Fears Strain of Title R6le— 
Production Promised Next Fall. 


“Carmen” will not be produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season 
as planned. Bizet’s opera was to have 
been given at the matinée this Saturday, 
March 28, but it is explained that the 
physicians of Geraldine Farrar advised 
her against risking the fatigue inciden- 
tal to the preparation of the title part, 
especially considering the short time 
available and the strain which she has 
undergone as a result of her illness in 
the Fall and the labor of preparing for 
her part in “Julien.” 

Consequently Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
decided to postpone the revival of “Car- 
men” until the beginning of next sea- 
son, when it will probably be sung with 
the cast which was to have appeared in 
it this week, including Caruso as Don 
José, Dinh Gilly as the Toreador, and 
with Mr. Toscanini conducting. 

It is likely that Mr. Toscanini will con- 
duct Verdi’s ““Requiem” as a special con- 
cert feature before the season closes. 





Gittelson Gathers New Laurels in Ger- 


mahy 

Frank Gittelson, the American violin- 
ist, recently gathered new laurels in 
Germany, a in- Aix-la-Chapelle, E]- 
berfeld and Bremen, appearing under the 
baton of Ernst Wendell. Mr. Gittelson 
performed the Brahms concerto and rose 
to its possibilities in a manner that 
awakened the outspoken admiration of 
the critics. 


Kubelik Sails for Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. Jan Kubelik sailed for 
Europe on March 26 on the Amerika, 
after the violinist’s long tour of the coun- 
try. They will go to Menton, France, 
and Mr. Kubelik will rest for about a 
month before resuming his concert en- 
gagements in England. He will not re- 
turn to America until 1916 or 1917. 








“MADE IN GERMANY” 
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Was braucen wir nod in Berlin Mufif gu ftudieren, wo wir den Rerlen (dng tiber find! 








jeer above cartoon is reproduced from “Ul/k,” which is the comic section of the Berlin Tageblatt, one of the leading papers 

in Germany. It represents Uncle Sam as a drunken galoot, playing a number of cheap instruments, while blowing his 
own horn. He is seated on an accordion; out of his pockets dollars drop. The program he is playing consists, so the cartoon 
says, of “bluff” arias, “humbug” symphonies and a “puff” finale. The caption of the cut may be translated as: “Why do we 
need to study music in Berlin, when we know much more than the fellows over there?” 

The publication of this cartoon presents strong proof of the justice of the position taken by the Editor of MusicaL AMER- 
ICA, to the effect that the German press, as well as a large number of the German people, view with the utmost contempt 
everything and anything American in music. 

The humor of the situation is provided by the fact that not only in years past, but at the present time, three-quarters 
of all the music made, played and taught in the United States, is made, played and taught by Germans. Next come the Italians, 
French, English and others. Consequently, if Uncle Sam is a drunken galoot whose music is but “bluff,” “humbug” and “puff” 
a credit must be given to the Germans and German-Americans who have come here, played and sung here, settled and taught 

ere. 

There is one thing that “Ulk” forgot, namely, that the cheap and trashy instruments that it represents Uncle Sam as 
playing should have been labelled “Made in Germany.” 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





DWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, the 

gifted young American composer, 

who is organist of the Rutgers Presby- 

terian Church in New York, has recently 

published a new anthem “Bow Down 
Thine Ear” * through G. Schirmer. 

The anthem is for chorus of mixed 
voices with a solo part for alto or bass 
voice and organ accompaniment. Fre- 
quent comments in these columns have 
been made in regard to the generally un- 
satisfactory character of most of the so- 
called “church music” composed and 
published in America to-day. Mr. 
Barnes’s anthem is happily an exception. 
It is one of the most saealeable anthems 
by an American composer which has ap- 
peared in the last four or five years. 

Mr. Barnes has written splendidly for 
the voices, his part-writing evincing 
sterling musicianship. His treatment of 
the solo voice is also excellent. Possibly 
the item which will prove most convinc- 
ingly to critical examiners of the anthem 
that Mr. Barnes is a serious creative 
musician is his construction. The an- 
them begins with the solo; then follows 
the portion for the chorus, after which 
the solo voice closes the work with a repe- 
tition of the material which it has pre- 
sented before. 

In spite of its melodic and harmonic 
individuality it is not difficult and should 
prove a valuable addition to the libraries 
of churches throughout the country. 

* * + 
ABRIEL FAURE, who will soon be 
numbered among the older men in 
contemporary French music, has achieved 
his Eleventh Barcarolle, op. 105.¢ M. 


*“Bow DOWN THINE Ear.” Anthem for 
Chorus of Mixed Voices, Alto or Bass Solo 
with Organ Accompaniment. By Edward 
Shippen Barnes, Op. 6. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York and London. Price 15 
cents net. 

7““DANS L’OMBRE DE LA MONTAGNE (In the 
Shade of the Mountain).”’ Suite for the 
Piano. By J. Guy Ropartz. Published by A. 
Durand & Fils, Paris. Price Fr. 6 net. 





Fauré has in the past enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being a very prolific composer 
of piano music, little of which can be 
said to surpass the salon level. This bar- 
carolle is no exception and though worth 
while, perhaps, from the keyboard stand- 
point it reveals nothing new musically. 

On the other hand, a French musician 
whose name is far less familiar but 
whose talents really warrant greater in- 
terest in his work, is J. Guy Ropartz. 
His suite for Piano “Dans |’Ombre de la 
Montagne (In the Shade of the Moun- 
tain)” is issued by the Durand house, 
and is unquestionably one of the best 
modern French piano suites that have 
come to notice. There are seven move- 
ments, all programmatically titled, none 
of them very long, the last one of which 
Postlude is but a reminiscence of the 
opening Prélude. M. Ropartz’s style has 
undergone a change in recent years and 
his older manner which ran along lines 
closely related to César Franck has been 
discarded for an ultra-modern musical 
speech not unlike that of his contem- 
poraries, Debussy and Ravel. This mu- 
sic, however, is idiomatic of the piano 
and its musical ideas make it worth 
while. Concert-pianists in search for 
novelties will do well to give it careful 
consideration. 


* * * 


SCHIRMER has brought out the 
° edition for America of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “L’Amore Medico” § under the 
title “Doctor Cupid.” The operatic 
works of the gifted Italo-German com- 
poser issued abroad by the Leipsic pub- 
lisher Josef Weinberger are handled in 
this country by the Schirmers. 
This delightful comic opera to a 
libretto by Golisciani based on Moliére’s 





§“DocTtorR CUPID (L’ Amore Medico)”’. 
Comic Opera in Two Acts. By Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York and London. Piano-Vocal Score. 





“ANOLLUD 


and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated 


combined with the ANGELUS. 


who demand the finest piano cause of 


obtainable—by the highly 
trained musician, the virtuo- 
so. Its magnificent tonal ca- 
pacity, its highly perfected 
action and its exquisite de- 
sign have made it univer- 
sally known as “the world’s 


best piano.” know it. 


possess and enjoy the ANGELUS. 


the A 


musical possibilities o 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





= highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


The KNABE The EMERSON The ANGELUS 
PIANO PIANO PIANO 
Essentially an artistic instru- Known far and wide asthe An instrument of splendid 
ment and sought by those  “sweet-toned Emerson” be- action and tone, especi- 


its peculiarly 
appealing tonal qualities. 
Nearly a hundred thousand 
Emersons have been sold 
and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts 
of those who own and 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. The wonderful Phras- 
ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons, the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, all 
indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be leamed only by years of associa- 
tion with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves after they actually 


Our Agent in your city will gladly demonstrate to you the unlimited 

NG LUS and quote you liberal terms 
of payment with or without the exchan 
CANADA the GOURLAY ANGELUS and A 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Business Established 1877 





ally built to receive the 
ANGELUS and to meet 
the more general demand in 
a player-piano. It offers 
by far the best value of any 
instrument in the market at 
its price. 


of your present piano. In 
NGELUS piano 


Regent House, Regent St., London 
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“L’Amour Médecin” was produced for 
the first time in America on Wednesday 
evening, March 25, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. Its success 
was marked; the qualities of the music 
have been discussed in full in the last 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. Suffice it to 
record here that the piano-vocal score, 
now published, is an excellent one, the 
orchestral part being well reduced for 
the piano. The English translation by 
Claude Aveling is satisfactory enough. 
There are several portions of the work 
that may be sung detached from the 
opera. 


* * * 


ésTINHE PARISH CHOIR” contains a 

new “Jubilate Deo in A” for 
mixed voices with organ accompaniment 
by G. H. Fairclough. Mr. Fairclough 
has in the past done musicianly work, 
and this piece is a serious essay in the 
field of ecclesiastical music. It is 
straightforward, sincere and unaffected 
and melodically strong. 


* * * 


EW Catholic church music from the 
Oliver Ditson Company** _in- 
cludes, for mixed voices, J. Falkenstein’s 
“Qui Sedes, Domine,” “Dicite” and 
“Pascha Nostrum.” For male voices 
there are Rheinberger’s “Sacerdote 
Domini” and Gounod’s “Benedicimus.” 
All these issues have been edited by J. 
Francis Driscoll. 


 &.# 


N the new octavo issues of the John 

Church Co. appear two pieces by 

American composers, Mary Helen Brown 
and C. B. Hawley.{ 

Miss Brown’s contribution is a setting 
of Longfellow’s “Snowflakes” for three- 
part women’s voices. In it this gifted 
composer, who has given us a large num- 
ber of excellent songs in recent years, 
again proves conclusively that she is 
among the most talented of American 
women working in the creative musical 
field. The song has melodic beauty and 
much variety, and the part-writing is 
ingeniously conceived. The song is dedi- 
cated to the Summit Choral Society, of 
which Arthur D. Woodruff is conductor. 

Frederick H. Martens has supplied an 
excellent poem for Mr. Hawley’s part 
song, “Arise, My Love,” which is for 
male voices a capella. It is in its com- 
poser’s familiar style, evincing good mu- 
sicianship in the part writing. 


* * * 


UITE in line with the popularity of 

ballets in Paris at the present time 

is Roger-Ducasse’s “Orphée.”|| It is char- 

acterized as a “mimodrame lyrique en 
trois actes.” 

The house of Durand sends this music 
out into the world in a reduction for 
voice and piano, made by the composer 
himself. The three sections are “The 
Marriage of Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
“The Return of Orpheus” and “The Death 
of Orpheus.” 

M. Roger-Ducasse is one of the ultra- 
modern Frenchmen who have something 
to say. The present score is one of the 
finest that have come from his hands. 
There is a wealth of good material in it 
and a careful reading will demonstrate 
to the intelligent musician that it is a 
truly formidable composition. 

There is some stunning choral writing 
for mixed voices to be noted in the second 
act—writing that is solid and logical, in 
spite of its freedom. A finer conception 
of the old Greek story has hardly been 
achieved by any modern musician. 

To enumerate all the fine portions of 
the score is impossible. The dirge, “La 
Mort d’Orphée,” at the opening of the 
third act, is so noble an utterance that it 
truly deserves a mention. 

The composer has arranged his music 
very well for the piano. It doubtless 
sounds superb in his orchestral setting, 
as indications here and there of the in- 
strumentation would seem to show. 

A. W.. K. 


t“JUBILATE DEOIN A.” For Chorus of Mixed 
Voices with Organ Accompaniment. By G. H. 
Fairclough. Published by the Parish Choir, 
Boston, Mass. Price 5 cents. 

**NEW OcTAVO ISSUES FOR THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass. Prices 8 and 10 
cents each. 

I“Snow-F lakes.” 
Part Women’s 
Brown. “Arise My Love.” Part Song for 
Male Voices a capella. By C. B. Hawley. 
Price 10 cents each. Published by the John 
Church Coinpany, Cincinnati, New York and 
London. 

|““Orphée.” Mimodrame in Three Acts. 
By Roger-Ducasse. Piano Vocal Score. Pub- 
lished by A. D. Durand & Fils, Paris. 





Part Song for Three 
Voices. By Mary Helen 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH 


Gustaf BERGMAN 


Tenor Century Opera Co. 





—Press Comments— 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York 


Tribune. 
“Of the singers, first honors went to the 
‘Pedro’ of GUSTAF BERGMAN, who gave a 


moving impersonation and who sang the musie¢ 
with pleasing tone and with true feeling.’’ 


William J. Henderson in the New 
York Sun, 
“Mr. Bergman sang ‘Pedro’ creditably and 
in certain passages even excellently.’’ 


Max Smith in the New York Press 

‘“Lonis Kreidler as ‘Sebastiano’ and GUS- 
TAF BERGMAN as ‘Pedro’ worked heroically 
and undoubtedly carried the play to what 
measure of success it attained.’’ 


Pierre V. Key in the New York 
World. 
“GUSTAF BERGMAN sang his music ex- 
cellently and acted with conviction.’’ 


Paul Morris in the New York 
Herald. 

‘‘As ‘Pedro, the Shepherd,’ Mr. Gustaf 
Bergman did his best work here. His great 
stature and dramatic voice fitted the part ad- 
mirably. His diction was good and he acted 
with great intensity.”’ 


For{Concert Engagements, Address 


HAENSEL? & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 

















PIETRO A. 





Scores in Recital 
At Aeolian Hall, New York 


on Tuesday Evening, 
— March 24th 





DISTINGUISHED ORGANIST 
PRAISED BY CRITICS 


Sun:—“Mr. Yon’s performance 
showed him to be a performer of 
striking ability, as he played with a 
dexterity of technical resource, di- 
versity of style and good taste.” 


Evening World :—“Mr. Yon showed 
musicianship of brilliant quality, and 
his playing gave pleasure to a large 
audience.” 


Evening Mail:—‘Mr. Yon is a 
scholarly musician and his technical 
control of the organ was heightened 
by his taste in effects.” 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Ludwig Hess Again 





Puccini and Mascagni Experience a Clash of Inspiration — 
American Baritone Engaged for English Festival — Carl 
Pohlig to Conduct at Court Opera in Brunswick—Public Pro- 
test Against Director Hans Gregor in Vienna — Russian- 
American Pianist as a Champion of Arnold Schoenberg’s 
Music in London—Gemma Bellincioni’s Daughter Helps 
“‘ Conchita’? to Success at Nice—Berlin Headquarters for 








NOTHER coincidence in the choice of 

a subject for an opera is reported 
from Italy, with Puccini and Mascagni 
as the two composers most concerned. 
When it was announced the other day 
that the composer of “Madama Butter- 
fly’ had begun work on a new opera 
based on Ouida’s novel, “Two Little 
Wooden Shoes,” it became known that 
the composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
also had a libretto from the same novel, 


which he was setting to music. 

Mascagni explains, according to the 
London Ubserver’s Rome correspondent, 
that he first read “Two Littie Wooden 
Shoes” when he went to London some 
two years ago to conduct.a series of 
performances of “Cavalieria” at the Lon- 
don Hippodrome. He claims, therefore, 

riority in his choice. It is understood, 
owever, that while Puccini’s libretto 
follows on the lines of Ouida’s novel to 
the end, Mascagni has had many new 
episodes introduced into his libretto, 
which in parts has hardly any resem- 
blance at all to the original novel. 

This, of course, is not the first in- 
stance of two composers being inspired 
by the same libretto at the same time. 
Puccini has had a similar experience be- 
fore, for when he had composed “La 
Bohéme” he learned to his amazement 
that Leoncavallo also was at work on an 
opera adapted from Murger’s “La Vie 
de Bohéme.” Leoncavallo’s “La Bohéme’”’ 
never achieved the same measure of suc- 
cess as his colleague’s work, although 
under a different title and somewhat re- 
written it- seemed to enter upon a new 
lease of life when produced not long 
since in Palermo. 

When a new “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
by the composer Monleone was per- 
formed with conspicuous success at 
Milan three years ago Mascagni, to his 
dismay, found that Monleone’s libretto 
was exactly the same as his own, and 
forthwith started a lawsuit against the 
plagiarist. The case, which created 
great interest in the music world of 
Italy, resulted in an injunction being 
made, restraining Maestro Monleone 
from further producing his opera unless 
the libretto were rewritten. 

Monleone, whose work had found much 
favor with both critics and public, cour- 
ageously undertook the task. And the 
opera, with a new libretto, which, 
although it is set to the same music, re- 
lates an entirely different story, was pro- 
duced in Florence a few weeks ago with 
instant success. 

Concerning the operetta, “The Swal- 
low,” which Puccini has undertaken to 
write to a libretto by Dr. A. M. Will- 
ner, and Andreas Dippel intends to pro- 
duce in New York next season, these par- 
ticulars are given: ‘“‘The Swallow’ is 
the heroine of a somewhat commonplace 
romance. She falls in love with a poor 
young scholar, and to elope with him 
gives up her wealthy protector. Her 
new lover, however, on being informed 
of her past, forsakes her. The libretto 
is in parts very amusing, with a large 
sprinkling of sentimentality, such as is 
now the fashion in Viennese operettas. 
The libretto being a typically Viennese 
one, the plot is supposed to unfold itself 
in Paris, while the music will be unmis- 
takably Italian.” 

* * * 

NGLISH festival plans for the 
Autumn are already being made 
public. The Norwich Festival, which is 
to begin on October 28 and last four 
days, will feature “Parsifal” in concert 
form, with Gervase Elwes singing the 
music of Parsifal, Clarence Whitehill 
that of Gurnemanz and Mme. Kirkby 


Lunn that of Kundry. Two new works 
by native composers that are to be given 
a hearing are a symphonic poem by 
Hamilton Harty entitled “A Tinker’s 





from Bayreuth bondage, “Parsifal” 
seems to be as inevitable as one of the 
standard oratorios at festivals in a 
country where it has not yet been heard 
outside of the opera metropolis, the Pre- 
lude and Acts 2 and 3 of the Wagner 
music drama will be given at Sheffield. 
Michael Balling is to be the conductor 
this year. 
* * - 
NSTEAD of growing less as time goes 
on, the hostility that Hans Gregor 
has had to contend with ever since he 
became director of the Vienna Court 
Opera. appears to gain in intensity. The 
Akademischer Verband of Vienna has 
now made a public protest against him, 
accusing him of gross errors of commis- 
sion and omission in arranging the reper- 
toire of the institution, where his imme- 
diate predecessor was Felix Weingart- 
ner, who in turn had succeeded Gustav 
Mahler. As Gregor’s contract was but 
recently renewed for a term of six years, 


—From Musica. 


Paul Vidal, One of the Most Prominent Figures Among Parisian Composers, Who 


Has Just Assumed the Conductor’s Post at the Opéra Comique. 


Vidal Was 


Conductor at the Opéra in 1896. As a Composer He Has Been Versatile, His 
Works Including an Opera, “Eros,” Some Operettas, a Ballet, an Orchestral 
Suite, a Lyric Drama, “Guernica,” and Several Other Productions. 


Wedding” and a tone poem, “Spring 
Fire,” by Arnold Bax. 

The festival program otherwise will 
consist of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah,” Parry’s 
“A Vision of Life,” Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” and the first two parts of Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha.” Sir Henry 
Wood again will be the festival conduc- 
tor. 

For the triennial Sheffield Festival, 
scheduled for November 1) 12 and 13, 
the first performance of Granville Ban- 
tock’s cantata, “The Great God Pan,” is 
announced. Bantock’s second choral sym- 
phony, “The Vanity of Vanities,” it will 
be remembered, was given for the first 
time only six weeks ago, at a concert 
of the Liverpool Welsh Choral Union, to 
which society it was dedicated. 

Sir Edward Elgar is conspicuously 
absent from the list of composers rep- 
resented on the program. Rachmaninoftf’s 
“The Bells,” for chorus, soloists and or- 
chestra, will be given for the first time 
in England, and the orchestra numbers 
will include Richard Strauss’s “Fest- 
liches Praeludium” and three numbers 
from Maurice Ravel’s “Daphnis_ et 
Chloé.” 

As a festival could not be a festival 
in England without “Elijah” when “The 
Messiah” is not given, Sheffield will com- 
promise with tradition by giving only 
Part I of the Mendelssohn oratorio. And 
as in this year of the Pure Fool’s escape 


the Viennese who are dissatisfied with 
his régime evidently feel that the only 
way to force more satisfactory condi- 
tions is by fomenting public clamor 
against him. His military discipline in 
running the house has never been pop- 
ular with the singers. Of late, however, 
there have been fewer reports of vol- 
canic temperamental upheavals. 

Gregor is “half-American” by mar- 
riage, as his wife was an American girl 
who had had a short experience on the 
opera stage before she married him. Her 
name was Della Rogers. 


& * * 


R. CARL POHLIG, who gave up a 
post as an opera conductor when 
he came to this country to be the con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is 
to return to his former field, though not 
in Stuttgart, where Max von Schillinger 
holds his old place. The Court Opera of 
Braunschweig, or Brunswick, has been 
looking for a first conductor and has 
now engaged Dr. Pohlig for the vacancy 
from the opening of the season 1914- 
1915. 


* * * 


UDWIG HESS has decided to settle 

down in Berlin again. He is giv- 

ing two song recitals there this month 

to signalize his return, and he has opened 

a studio where he will teach between 
his concert and oratorio engagements. 


QO’ Friday of last week Leo Orn- 
stein, the nineteen-year-old Rus- 
sian-American pianist, gave a recital 
of frankly announced Futurist Music in 
London—the adjective being employed 
obviously in the Arnold Schénberg sense, 
rather than that of the Russolo and 
Marinetti disciples of sheer noise. Ap- 
parently he is an enthusiastic admirer 
of Schonberg, as he had two groups of 
pieces by the Vienna arch-anarchist of 
music on his program; or giving so much 
space to Schénberg may have been mere- 
ly an astute, though entirely legitimate, 
move on his part to attract the attention 
of press and public. 

Of his own compositions the young 
pianist of New York training chose to 
= a Sonata and some shorter numbers, 
such as “Two Impressions of Notre 
Dame,” “Wild Men’s Dance” and “An 
Impression of the Thames.” 

The Australian athlete pianist, F. S. 
Kelly, also played original compositions 
at a recital he gave in London the other 
day. His set of twenty-four “Mono- 
graphs,” covering all the keys, came to 
a first hearing. 

* * x 

ALLING attention to the fact that 
the quality of women singers’ work 
is in many cases superior to that of 
male artists, Landon Ronald has been 
explaining to a London interviewer that 
this is due to “the charm of femininity 
betraying itself in the acute sensitive- 
ness and intuition inherent in all women 
and giving to their work, as singers, a 
special charm. In fact, these qualities 
are necessary to the male vocalist, and 
only he who possesses them attains recog- 
nized fame. The average male artist 
has always more femininity than the 
average sportsman. In proportion to 
the strength of this quality is his success 
as an artist. But do not confuse it with 
effeminacy, which suggests the ‘molly- 

coddle.’ ” 

Mr. Ronald, who, as conductor of one 
of London’s most active orchestras, is 
in close touch with the conditions that 
exist in the London concert world, also 
dropped this significant remark the other 
day: “The money lost by concert givers 
in London would, I believe, feed and 
house all the poor in the whole city.” 

ok a oa 

ANDONAI’S “Conchita,” introduced 

in this country by the Chicago- 

Philadelphia company, with Tarquinia 
Tarquini in the name part, is slowly 
gaining ground in Europe, though there 
is a chance of its being overtaken ere 
long by the same composer’s new work, 
“Francesca da Rimini.” The most re- 
cent addition to “Conchita’s” conquests 
is Nice, which showed no hesitation in 
expressing enthusiasm over it. 

Perhaps a goodly measure of its suc- 
cess was due to the voice and personal- 
ity of the Conchita, who in this case was 
the celebrated Gemma Bellincioni’s gift- 
ed young daughter, Bianca Stagno Bel- 
lincioni, one of the singers engaged for 
the Hammerstein season that has not 
materialized. The younger Bellincioni 
is said to possess much personal charm 
as well as vocal and histrionic gifts for 
a career that should cast no discredit 
upon the mother, who was Italy’s fore- 
most dramatic soprano for many years 
before her recent retirement. Gemma 
Bellincioni is now a feature of Berlin’s 
pedagogical world. 

Had it not been for the protracted ill- 
ness of Lina Cavalieri Boston would 
have had the world premiére of the Zan- 
donai “Francesca da Rimini” this sea- 
son. As it has turned out, Turin has 
had the first opportunity to pass on its 
merits and the Italian city has placed 
the seal of its approval upon it. Lon- 
don, too, it seems, is to hear it before 
Boston now, as the announcement of the 
“grand” season at Covent Garden lists 
it as one of the three novelties to be 
produced there this year, the others be- 
ing Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
as already noted, and Baron d’Erlanger’s 
“Noél.” Baron d’Erlanger is the Fred- 
eric d’Erlanger who composed “Tess,” 
produced a few years since at Covent 
Garden and later at the Teatro dal 
Verme in Milan, and not Camille Erlan- 
ger, the composer of “Aphrodite.” 

J. L. H. 





Ethel Barns, the English violinist who 
recently arrived in this country, is the 
composer of several songs, one of which, 
“Soul of Mine,” is in Ada Crossley’s 
répertoire. 
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BERLIN YAWNS AT BUSONI’S MUSIC 
BUT APPLAUDS HIS PERFORMANCE 





Pianist Gives His Second Orchestral Concert of His Own Works 
—Efrem Zimbalist’s Second Recital—New Honors for Von 
Reuter—The Russian Ballet Returns 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30 Neuve Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, March 16, 1914. 


ERRUCCIO BUSONI’S second or- 
chestral concert of his own compo- 
sitions introduced his latest and final 
version of his “Brautwahl” Suite, the 
“Berceuse Elegiaque” and “Nocturne 
Symphonique,” and his new “Indian 
Fantasy” (in the form of a concerto) 
for piano and orchestra. Beethoven 
Hall was literally packed to suffocation. 
This concert could only confirm pre- 


vious convictions that Busoni’s musical 
efforts are not music in the accepted 
sense of the word, but are rather a 
long-drawn-out series of contrapuntal 
exertions, marked by groping instru- 
mentation and heinous discords, with a 
maximum employment of double sharps 
and flats. His arrangement of the 
Bach Fugal Fantasy (Fantasia con- 
trapuntistica) was played by Busoni 
in an incomparable manner, but its ter- 
rible diffuseness was evident enough in 
the yawns and coughs of the suffering 
audience. 

The “Indian Fantasy” found its en- 
thusiastic admirers. It does not want 
for grateful themes, which, however, are 
soon lost in an orgy of orchestral diva- 
gations and contrapuntal frenzies. The 
main theme of the second movement 
possesses a character of unusual grace, 
which unfortunately is soon abandoned. 
Practically every feat of pianism is rep- 
resented in this work, though it is all 
futile in the labyrinth of instrumental 
effects. Busoni was frantically ap- 
plauded. 

Mme. Peroux-Williams has returned 
to Berlin for a period of rest prior to 
her engagements in England during 
April. This popular mezzo has met with 
extraordinary success in Germany, and 
her recent New York appearances also 
gained her a host of admirers. Mme. 
Peroux-Williams will be heard in both 
concert and drawing-room work in Lon- 
don this Spring. 


Zimbalist’s Second Recital 


Efrem Zimbalist gave his second re- 
cital March 12 at Bliithner Hall. Zim- 
balist is a serious and refined musician, 
who never produces cheap effects, even 
when they might be used inoffensively. 
In the Brahms D Minor Sonata he pro- 
duced a broad cantabile tone and showed 
himself to be the possessor of style, 
feeling and temperament. The assist- 
ing artist, Joseph Schwarz, did not al- 


ways lend the requisite support, as was 
seen particularly in the last movement 
of the sonata. Mr. Zimbalist’s playing 
of the Bruch G Minor Concerto and the 
Wagner-Wilhelmj “Preislied” and Kreis- 
ler’s “Tambourin chinois” and “Liebes- 
leid” won the heartiest applause. Less 
convincing were Zsolt’s “Valse Caprice” 
and two minor compositions, a “Ballad”’ 
by A. Reiser and “Humoresque,” Bowen. 
Mr. Zimbalist played as encore his 
“Orientale’” and Saint-Saéns’s “Le 
Cygne.” 

Florizel von Reuter’s second Bach- 
Paganini recital was well attended. Mr. 
von Reuter’s exposition of Bach is mu- 
sicianly in the truest sense of the term. 
It is artistic, full of contrast, and never 
“dry.” In the last twelve of the Paga- 
nini Caprices, the artist showed that he 
possessed the most advanced technical 
accomplishments. The supreme mastery 
which alone can render these “ticklish” 
caprices an unexceptional delight will 
develop in the course of years. How- 
ever, Mr. von Reuter devotes himself to 
his task with such ardor, such abandon 
and self-abnegation that it is easy to 
overlook an occasional faux pas. Indeed, 
it is always a pleasure to hear this un- 
usually gifted and temperamental vio- 
linist. 

Lilli Lehmann, Hermann Jadlowker, 
Bjérn Bjérnson and Ernst von Lengyel 
were the assisting artists in a concert 
for the benefit of the Berlin Volkskin- 
dergarten. 

Eugen d’Albert and Bronislaw Huber- 
mann were heard in a Beethoven pro- 
gram, March 13, in Beethoven Hall. 


Ganz Plays Korngold Sonata 


Rudolph Ganz gave the second and 
last of his recitals of this season in 
Beethoven Hall on March 6. General 
interest centered in Erich Korngold’s 
Sonata No. 2 in E. As will be remem- 
bered, this work was written in 1910 
when the composer was but thirteen, and 
with this fact in mind one cannot but 
marvel at such astonishing talent dis- 
played by a child. And one marvels 
still more at the frequently bizarre and 
eccentric manifestations of his musical 
bent. The sonata is an illustration of a 
pronounced but decidedly unfinished 
talent. 

Another recent event was the joint 
concert of Lola Artot de Padilla, of the 
Royal Opera, and Waldemar Staegemann, 
whose evolution from a popular actor to 
an operatic baritone, under the capable 
guidance of Mme. Schoen-René, of Ber- 
lin, has been duly recorded. On the oc- 
casion of his début as a singer Staege- 
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mann’s vocal means seemed so limited 
that sufficient justification of his step 
from well-established actor to opera 
singer seemed at that time doubtful. But 
ample qualifications for his new career 
were discernible at his concert last 
Tuesday. His training must have been 
of the best to produce such results in 
so short a time. We were surprised at 
the volume, the resonance and range of 
his unusually mellow baritone. In fact 
he came before us on Tuesday as a 
finished singer. 

The term “finished,” however, applies 
to his vocal work alone, for in the mat- 
ter of proper interpretative coloring 
Herr Staegemann still has something to 
learn. Somewhat greater economy in 
the matter of volume would also be ad- 
visable. 

The popularity of both Staegemann 
and his partner resulted in completely 
filling the Sing Academy, where numer- 
ous matinée girls lost no opportunity to 
applaud their idols frantically. Of Lola 
Artot de Padilla nothing new need be 
said. The same sympathetic soprano 
voice is utilized as admirably as ever 
in the same operatic style that we are 
accustomed to. More delicate chiselling 
would certainly be desirable in the con- 
cert hall. However, as both voices have 
a peculiar charm and furthermore blend 
exquisitely, the duets sung by the two 
artists proved rarely enjoyable. 

The Society of Music Friends gave its 
last concert of the season in the Phil- 
harmonie, March 6, with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Prof. Ernst 
Wendel and with the pianist, Elly Ney, 
as soloist. The program included Bach’s 
“Brandenburg” Concerto, No. 3, in G, 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in B, No. 15, 
and Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture. 


A New Italian Symphony 


The interesting feature of the eighth 
symphony concert of the Royal Orches- 
tra was the “Sinfonia romantica” of 
Antonio Scontrino, a modérn disciple of 
the Italian school. The symphony had a 
rather dubious success, notwithstanding 
Richard Strauss’s careful and inspired 
reading. The work is unquestionably 
original, though never of compelling 
grandeur. There is no lack of melody or 
of efficient orchestration, and there is 
also “atmosphere” about it. The fact 
that congruity is lacking may account 
for the non-effectiveness of the work with 
the general public. 

Once again the Russian Ballet has 
pitched its tents in Berlin, this time in 
the Theater am Nollendorf Platz with its 
rather small stage. Neither a Pavlowa 
nor a Nijinsky lends lustre to this 
choreographic troupe, but the first ap- 
pearance in Germany of Michael Fokin 
was a fairly satisfactory compensation 
for this deficiency, The program does not 
mention it, but apparently the manage- 
ment of the ballet has seen fit to import 
its own Russian orchestra. Alas, it 
could not be much worse! Rhené Baton, 
the conductor, is a Frenchman who, if 
I am not mistaken, is also a prolific com- 
poser. But he might just as well be a 
Laplander for all the temperament he 
manifests. 

However, all the criticism in the world 
cannot alter the fact that in the matter 
of artistic, graceful choreographic en- 
sembles, Russia seems to have an abso- 
lute monopoly. The program contained 
the ballet drama, “Cleopatra,” “The 
Spirit of the Rose,” the familiar “Festin” 
7a are h geor sa and the “Sylphides” 
) opin, all adapted for 
Michael Fokin. edi 

Vera Fokin is the personification of 
grace, and Michael Fokin himself is 
ideal. Of a physique that would gladden 
the eye of a sculptor, with exquisitely 
human gestures, he dances with the ease 
of perfect mastery. Moreover, with all 
his exquisite grace, he never even verges 
on the effeminate. 

There are those among my German 
confréres who cavil at choreographic in- 
terpretations of Chopin, claiming that 
no pictures could or should ever be 
imagined with such music as that of 
the Polish composer. Such a _ view 
seems to me absurd. These hide-bound 
shrivelled pedants of music really seem 
to have but little understanding of the 
subject they discuss. I should even 
make so bold as to assert that when 
Chopin composed this and other music 
he must have had pictures of some de- 
scription in his mind’s eye, and that he 
probably never could have composed the 
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music he did had he not been inspired 
by scenic impressions of some kind aris 


ing before his mental vision. 
O. P. JACOB. 





Lila Robeson Re-engaged for Two Years 
at Metropolitan 


Lila Robeson, the yang American con- 
tralto, who made her début with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company last season 
in “Konigskinder,” recently signed a con- 
tract for two more years at the Metro- 
politan, and is prepared to sing Ortrud, 
Amneris, Azucena, Brangdne, Waltraute 
or Laura. Miss Robeson is a product of 
Oscar Saenger’s voice training. Last 
season she successfully sang Ortrud, 
Fricka and Amneris. This year, retain- 
ing her regular réles, she added two 
scheduled appearances as F'ricka and re- 
placed Louise Homer as the Third Lady 
in the “Magic Flute,” besides being gen- 
eral contralto understudy for the com- 


pany. 





Cyril Scott is to introduce his new 
pianoforte concerto at one of the Siloti 
concerts in St. Petersburg. 








The Following Artists 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, Pianist 


Engaged for spring tour St. 
Paul Orchestra. Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano Used. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto 


Appeared with Apollo Club, 
Chicago, for seven consecutive 
times in “The Messiah.” 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, Soprano 


Engaged to sing “The Creation” 
with St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Peoria. 


Mr. Albert Lindquest, Swedish- 
American Tenor 


Soloist with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra Dec. 7th. Im- 
mediately engaged for National 
Swedish Saengerfest. 


Mr. Albert Borroff, Bass- 
cantante 


Engaged for tour to Pacific 
Coast in February. 


Clara Williams, Soprano 


Engaged for twenty Festivals 
with St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


The Beethoven Trio 


Otto Roehrborn, Violinist; Carl 
Brueckner, Cellist; M. Jennette 


Loudon, Pianist, on tour from 
April 27th to May 26th. 


ARE ALL UNDER THE 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago 
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NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES 
MISCHA ELMAN WARMLY 


Violinist Arouses Much Enthusiasm on 
His Second Visit to the City— 
Local Artists in Concert 


NEw ORLEANS, March 23.—The third 
big attraction brought here this season 
by Harry Brunswick Loéb was Mischa 
Elman, who was heard in a splendid re- 
cital at the Athenaeum last Thursday 
evening. This was the famous violin- 
ists second appearance before New 
Orleans music lovers and he was wel- 
comed by a very large assemblage, which 
greeted each number on the program 
with tremendous applause. 

At the last moment, a superb Concerto 
by Goldmark was substituted for the 
“Symphonie Espagnole” by Lalo, this 
latter work having been given on Mr. 
E!man’s previous visit here. Other com- 
posers represented were Wieniawski 
(“Faust Fantasie”), Schubert-Wilhelmj, 
Schumann-Auer, Beethoven-Burmeister 
and Leclair-Nachez, the recital closing 
with the showy “Zigeunerweisen” of 
Sarasate. As encores, Elman gave Boc- 
cherini’s “Allegretto,” Martini’s “Min- 
uet” and the “Humoreske” of Dvorak. 
Percy Kahn was his able accompanist. 

Fred Parham Werlein, who has been 
studying abroad under Frederic Warren 
and who has.been in New Orleans re- 
cently visiting his mother, Mrs. Philip 
Werlein, left for New York during the 
week and will soon sail for Europe to re- 
sume her vocal studies. 

The sixth concert by local artists, 
given under the auspices of the New- 
comb School of Music, was held at New- 
comb Hall on the 14th. The artists 
were Mme. Jane Foedor-Camoin, so- 
prano; Temple Black, tenor, and Mrs. 
Helen Petkin-Schertz, harpist. Mme. 
Foedor-Camoin and Temple Black were 
in unusually fine voice and Mrs. 
Schertz’s harp solos were charming. 
Mary V. Malony, at the piano, was the 
skilful accompanist of the evening. 

M. Affré, impresario of the French 
Opera this season, left during the week 
for New York, from which port he will 
sail at an early date for Paris to begin 
gathering his singers for the 1914-15 
season. D>. B. F. 


ARMENIANS IN CONCERT 











Choral Union and Soloists Give Novel 
Program at Y. M. C. A. 


The Armenian Choral Union, M. Exer- 
‘jan, conductor, gave a concert in the 
West Side Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on 
Saturday evening, March 21. The pro- 
gram was made up wholly of Armenian 
music and was an interesting one, intro- 
ducing several songs which had never 
been heard before in this country. 

The soloists were Angel Agnes Cho- 
pourian, soprano; N. Beb Amir-Khan, 
pianist, and P. Gabriel, bass. Miss 
Chorourian’s voice lacked none of its 
purity and strength on this occasion and 
she delighted her auditors with her su- 
perb singing of “Leretz Amberre.” She 
was. recalled repeatedly. The _ well- 
drilled chorus sang several Armenian 
folk-songs with a surety bred of inti- 
macy and sympathy. Mr. Amir-Khan 
played some curious Armenian piano 
mvsic and Mr. Gabriel’s resonant bass 
voice was heard to good advantage in 
“Woh Inch Anoush” and “Pampk 
Worodan.” The audience was composed 
almost entirely of Armenians and was 
altegether ardent in its applause. 

a 


Eames and Gogorza Sail for Europe 


Mme. Emma Eames and her husband, 
Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, sailed 
for Europe on the Lorraine last Wednes- 
day. Both will sing next Fall at the 
Maine Festival, Mme. Eames, as is her 
custom, giving her services free... The 
diva’s last appearance was in a benefit 
concert in Cleveland, March 13, when 
she celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of her début in grand opera. 








Florida University’s Music 
Active Force in Southland 


























AINESVILLE, FLA., March 15.—An 
active force in the musical life of 
Florida is the music department of the 
University of Florida, J. Oscar Miller, 


director. Mr. Miller devotes much of his 
time to the Glee Club of the university, 
which recently returned from an exten- 
sive tour. In a typical program of the 
club, given under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club of Tallahassee, Mr. Miller 
appeared both as baritone and violinist, 
his solos including violin pieces by Wieni- 
awski and Moszkowski and _ various 
songs in English. The glee club is one 
of the best in the South. 








Above, University of 
Florida Glee Club. 
Below, University 
Orchestra in Mid- 
Winter Sunshine on 
Bamboo Drive Near 
State Experiment 
Station 


Mr. Miller is much interested in the 
propaganda of John C. Freund, editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, for the musical in- 
dependence of the United States, and he 
has brought this campaign repeatedly to 
the notice of his students. He has also 
been reading Mr. Freund’s addresses and 
articles to the members of the Gaines- 
ville Philharmonic Society, which has re- 
cently re-elected Mr. Miller conductor of 
its chorus and orchestra, and through 
his influence this society will study the 
music of American composers during the 
present season. 





PARKER PLAYS DANCE MUSIC 





New Haven Symphony Makes Conces 
sion to Reigning Craze 


New Haven, Conn., March 20.—The 
New Haven Symphony’s concession to 
the ruling dance craze was provided in 
the final program under Horatio Parker, 
which was almost entirely made up of 
dance rhythms. Of especial interest was 
the “Bamboula” of Coleridge-Taylor, 
dedicated to Carl Stoeckel, who was in 
the audience. This rhapsodic dance was 
given a brilliant performance. In the 
Tschaikowsky “Nutcracker” Suite David 
Stanley Smith played the celesta in the 
“Candy Fairy’ movement. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch” Symphony was per- 
formed under Dr. Parker’s baton with 
admirable finish. 

Leo Schulz, ’cellist, was the soloist, 
winning high praise by his playing of 
the Andante from the Molique Con- 
certo and the “Elfentanz” of Popper. 


Emmy Destinn’s Art Objects Sold 

A sale of objects of art collected by 
Emmy Destinn, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, took place at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries last week. The 
collection included valuable tapestries, 
rugs, vases, chairs, etc. The first day’s 
sale brought in $4,710. 


CHAPMAN MAINE TOUR 





Mr. Overton and Klibansky Artist Pupils 
in Attractive Programs 


W. R. Chapman has returned to New 
York from a highly successful two 
weeks’ concert tour throughout the State 
of Maine with Jaime Overton, violinist: 
Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto; Lalla 
Bright Cannon, soprano, and Paul Fred- 
erick Eichorn, baritone, as soloists. Mr. 
Overton scored a decided success and dis- 
played excellent musicianship in each of 
his numbers. 

The three vocal artists are pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
teacher, and all showed the results of 
excellent training. They aroused much 
enthusiasm by their several perform- 
ances and as a final encore performed a 
number from “High Jinks” together. 


Interesting Piano Recital by Arthur 
Fischer 


Arthur Fischer, pianist, gave an in- 
teresting recital at his New York studios 
on March 22. He displayed excellent 
musicianship and seriousness of purpose 
contained a Grieg Prelude and “Ich 
Liebe Dich,” a Bach “Loure”; the Cho- 
pin A Flat Major Mazurka and the F 
Sharp Major Impromptu. 


$18,000 OPERA DEFICIT 
FACES LOS ANGELES 


Income from Chicago Company’s En- 
gagement $22,000 Less Than Last 
Year—Hard Times the Cause 


Los ANGELES, March 18.—Figures 
compiled from the books relating to the 
recent engagement of the Chicago Opera 
Company in Los Angeles reflect business 
conditions in this city during the last 
year. Compared with the season of 1913 
the attendance shows a decrease of 3,300 
and the income a diminution of more 
than $22,000, and this in spite of Mana- 
ger Behymer’s heavy advertising. A dif- 
ference of 500 in the attendance on each 
opera, on the average, makes this big 
difference in the total income. 

Though “Parsifal” was the favorite 
opera, it is to be doubted if this lead 
in the public esteem would continue an- 
other season. The “Parsifal” receipts 
this season were $10,313. When this 
work was given here nine years ago on 
the same spot, but in a different build- 
ing, the receipts were $18,741. But the 
prices then were higher and the seating 
capacity greater. 

An assessment of about twenty-five per 
cent. is announced on the amounts listed 
by the guarantors. This probably will 
be met cheerfully. Last year there was 
no assessment necessary, at a time when 
Kansas City, for instance, had a $30,000 
deficit to meet. This year the deficit in 
Los Angeles was about $18,000 compared 
with $24,000 in Kansas City. 

Had not Los Angeles been suffering 
the results of last year’s frost of the 
citrus crops and this year’s financial 
stringency and floods, there is no doubt 
that this city again would have paid in 
full without calling on guarantors. 

W. H. G. 





FINAL CONCERT FOR CRIPPLES 





Children’s Home Beneficiary of Program 
by Popular Artists 


The last of the series of four concerts 
for the benefit of the Free Industria] 
School and Country Home for Crippled 
Children was given at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, on Monday afternoon, March 
23. The soloists were Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Mrs. Charles McDermott, pian- 
ist; Curtis Burnley, impersonator, and 
Reed Miller, tenor. The program was 
highly interesting. 

Miss Hinkle’s voice was _ especiall 
beautiful on this occasion and her high 
tones were of a liquid quality. She 
granted three encores during the course 
of the concert, among them Spross’s 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” with the composer at 
the piano. Mr. Miller was also in fine 
voice and his artistry was delightfully 
in evidence in Watts’s “Blue Are Her 
Eyes.” “Pipes of Gordon’s Men” served 
to display the tenor’s versatility. Mrs. 
Burnley scored a distinct hit with her 
amusing impersonations and Mrs. Mc- 
Dermott’s piano playing found general 


favor. Mr. Spross played splendid ac- 
companiments. B. R. 


Nijinsky, Russian Dancer, IIl 


LONDON, March 16.—The famous Rus- 
sian dancer, Nijinsky, is so seriously ill 
that some of his friends thought to-night 
that he might never be able to dance 
again. He is suffering from a complete 
nervous collapse. 
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NEW STAR SOPRANO OF THE 
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Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway New York 
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Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, London, May 12th. 
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SIOUX CITY-HAS ITS 
SHARE OF GOOD MUSIC 


Local Artists Assist in “Homecoming” 
Concert of Dramatic Soprano— 
Activity of Woman’s Club 


Sioux City, Is., March 20—Most im- 
portant of recent musical events in 
Sioux City was the home-coming con- 
cert on March 17, given by Mamie 
Wall-Dow, now of Kansas City, but for- 
merly a Sioux Cityan. Mrs. Dow has a 
dramatic soprano voice of considerable 
range and power and her songs were 
well selected. Her program included the 
aria, “I Vespri Siliciani,” Verdi, old 
Irish and English songs and composi- 
tions by contemporary American and 
English composers. 


Mrs. Dow was assisted by James 
Wall, Sioux City’s promising young 
tenor, who opened the concert with the 
recitative and aria, “Ah! Moon of My 
Delight,” from Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden,” and later sang a group of Cad- 
man songs, all with good variety of 
tone, clear enunciation and sympathetic 
interpretation. 

The program also included a_ solo 
group by C. Roy Tyler and a duet by 
Mrs. Dow and Mr. Wall, and closed with 
a trio, “Ti Prego, O Padre,” Nicoloa, 
by Mrs. Dow and James and Pierce 
Wall. The accompaniments were played 





by Blanche Roush McCutchen and AlI- 
bert Morgan. 

The Woman’s Club (Music Section) 
has been instrumental in creating a 
more general interest in musical affairs 
during the last year. The year’s pro- 
gram has offered a study hour and an 
illustrative afternoon on each of the 
following subjects: “Modern Opera,” 
“Shakespeare in Music,” “The Music 
Dramas of Richard Wagner,” “Indian 
Music,” “Woman’s Work in Music” and 
“Modern Composition.” The club also 
presented the Chicago pianist, Della 
Thal, in recital. 

Two representatives of the American 
Conservatory of Chicago have appeared 
here lately, the Morningside College 
presenting Allen Spencer, pianist, in re- 
cital instead of Thuel Burnham, whose 
date was cancelled. Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Heizer presented Silvio Scionti, the 
Italian pianist, on the evening of March 
19 in a successful program. 

The Sioux City Choral Society intro- 
duced Francis Ingram, prima donna 
contralto of the Canadian Opera Com- 
pany, on March 18 at the First Congre- 
gational Church. Later attractions to 
follow are Charles W. Clark and the 
David Duggan Grand Opera ere 





Ladislas Zelenski, the dean of Polish 
composers, who was born in 1837, re- 
cently celebrated the fiftieth jubi'ee of 
his artistic career. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Telephone: 2329 Columbus 
ARTISTS’ MANAGER 
ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Estey Hall, Philadelphia 
HARRY ANDERTON rxiQveizoR"=°"* 


INSTRUCTION 


(10 years pupil of E. M. BOWMAN.) 
wee > | Hall, 109 BH. 14th St., New York. 
Room 12 (formerly Mr. Bowman’ 8). 








Mme, ELLA BACKUS -BEHR “sree” 2 


Refers to Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bechtel Alcock. 
Applications made at 206 Ww. ‘96th St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River | 


EMMA ‘SUCCINI 


TEACHER OF ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Tel. 123 Morningside 3143 Broadway. New York 


DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, 7498 Bryant 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Met. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 124 E. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 4881 Lenox, 


JESSIE 6, FENNER 
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15 West 36th Street, New York 
Telephone 3873 Greeley 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave.- - + Tel. 
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SUE HARVARD soprano 
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Particular attention given to singers. Reference, 
Frederic Martin, the eminent basso. 
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MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO-Oratorio— Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Management, Marc Lagen, New York 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 
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Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant 
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WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914. Other engagements 
__ Address 1 The_ Powelton, Philadelphia. 


CELEBRATES FIFTEENTH 
YEAR AS LOCAL MANAGER 





Ona B. Talbot Presents Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink to Mark Her Anniver- 
sary in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 28.—Fif- 
teen years of active service as a local 
musical manager is the record of Ona B. 
Talbot, which was fittingly observed on 
March 19, when Mme. Schumann-Heink 
gave a recital at the Murat Theater. It 
so happened that the famous contralto 
was the first artist presented by Mrs. 
Talbot when the latter began her sub- 
scription series fifteen years ago. Two 
hundred seats were placed on the stage 
to accommodate the overflow audience 
and the concert proved in every way a 
brilliant success. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, conscious of the local significance 
of the occasion, gave of her best gifts 
and aroused the audience to a remark- 
able demonstration of enthusiasm. 

Nina Fletcher, the Boston violinist, 
was an assisting artist, and her playing 
lent a pleasing element of variety to the 
program. 

In an interview published in the In- 
dianapolis Star, Mrs. Talbot, reviewing 
her work as a manager, declared: “There 
is only one way to accomplish a real re- 
sult in work of this kind, and that is by 
holding to a lofty idealism and uniting 
this with hard work. It has ever been 
my constant aim to present nothing but 
the very best—to contribute to musical 
culture in Indiana, not by mediocre 
means, but by always giving my public 
music of the highest grade, for it is only 
through this means that the highest de- 
gree of culture is to be obtained.” 

Much has been done for music in this 
State, but there is much more to do, and 
Mrs. Talbot’s fifteen years of experience 
certainly fit her admirably for the ac- 
complishment of the broader results 
which are bound to come in the course of 
time. She looks upon the building of the 
Coliseum, which has just been proposed, 
as the one thing which will help most to 
solve the musical problem for this State. 

“This is something that has long been 
needed,” she says, “and until it is se- 
cured we cannot take advantage of the 
opporunities within our grasp. The 
time is ripe and the opportunities are un- 
limited. The location at the west side of 
University Park is ideal.” 





CARL 


FRIEDBERG 


“The poet at the piano” 


NEW TRIUMPHS IN 
VIENNA AND MUNICH 


ACCLAIMED MASTER IN- 
TERPRETER OF BRAHMS 


European press claims 
he deserves his title. 


This MASTER PIANIST will 
tour the UNITED STATES 
NEXT SEASON and is already 
booked with almost all the LEAD- 
ING ORGANIZATIONS. 


For bookings address 
Exclusive Management 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 


(Baldwin Piano Used.) 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


153 West 76th St. New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 
| re re Ris Sec AS TE I _— ie 
FLORENCE E, H, MARVIN ZPACHER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr. Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE . CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


HATTIE GLAPPER MORRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Sole Teacher of Margaret Keyes 











| Mme, MATJA VON NIESSEN-STONE 
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(Formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


| Private Studio No. 520 West End Ave., 





2443 Plaza 


Mail 


MR, and MRS. EDMUND SEVERN 


Tel. 10003 River. New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


Teacher of Singing 
Wed. and Sat., Aeolian Hall, New York 
Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Toledo, O. 


Trinity Parish House, 


The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
H. E. NEW LIN, Secretary 
CONSTANTIN VON_STERNBERG, 


| VAN YORX, THEO. 





_President 


TENOR 
STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
rreeley 





FREDERIG WARREN 


| TENOR Four Years Pupil of Jean de Reszke 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
Rerlin W 11/19 Peine Regenten Str 





CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone Brvant 1274 

MME. RITA, CONTRALTO. 
WILLETTE, Pianist-Composer 





WILBOURN 


Unique combination recitals. Separate Engage- 
‘ ments. Instruction. 
Studio: 201 Fuller Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





With Mr. 
quality and certainty of pitch, 


were de ymande d.—New York Herald. 
Associated with Mr. 
arva from “Carmen” and the 


Miss Florence Hinkle, 


of the afternoon.—Boston Globe. 

The musical feature of the 
Florence Hinkle of “Vissi d’arte”’ 
“Louise.” There are few 
absolute technic, 
mechanism, 


cance. 


“dramatic” at any cost. She 


wide range and exact intonation, 
expression. 


of diction. Her 
reaching.—St. Paul News. 


say that none were disappointed. 
warm, rich and of good range. 





NEW YORK, BOSTON AND ST. PAUL ENDORSE 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


THE FOREMOST AMERICAN SOPRANO 


NEW YORK 
Ruffo was Miss Florence Hinkle, 


was a 
baritone, each of her numbers was so artistically sung that many encores 


Ruffo was Miss Flore nce Hinkle, 
“Depuis le Jour” 
and with great art.—Sylvester Rawling in The Evening World. 
Florence Hinkle heightened the impression that there is no purer, 
beautiful voice on the concert stage to-day, and her style wus very finished 


in both her Arias. She elicited well-deserved enthusiasm and was compelled 
to give extra numbers.—New York Mail. 


who is always welcome, sang the Aria from Louise 
with a beauty of tone, an artistic discrimination combined with a penetrat- 
ing intensity of feeling that made it a unique and prized piece of singing 


concert 


singers now 
such mastery of style. 
icily cold in its perfection. 
purity in themselves, often of ethereal beauty, they have emotional signifi- 
Miss Hinkle fortunately has not yielded to the temptation of being 
is a lyric soprano; 
understanding and touches the heart.—Philip Hale in The Boston Herald. 


ST. PAUL 
Miss Florence Hinkle sang a vuried program. 
capable 
She uses a goodly amount of elocution and makes a specialty 
pianissimo is exquisite, 


was the exquisite singing by Miss 
from “Tosca” and “Depuis le Jour” from 
before the public who have such 

Nor is this an instance of mere 

While the tones are of crystalline 


The appearance of Miss Florence Hinkle as soloist with the society was an 
event musical people awaited with much anticipation because of the flatter- 
ing reports of her singing which had preceded her. 

She has a lyric voice of delightful quality, 
Her intonation is faultlessly clear and her 
technique artistic to a legitimate degree. 
tifully blended are the registers of her voice, 
well-rounded phrasing, together with a most poetic conception of the text of 
the song, are three of her best points.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
NEW YORK 


voice of pure 
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who sang Micae la’s 
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more 


her lyricism satisfies the 
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wide 


of 


a nd 
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variety of color 
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well supported, pearly and far- 


It is not too much to 


Beau- 
breath control and 


She has no tricks of style. 
admirable 
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Novel Device for Wind Instruments Promises 
Added Possibilities for Orchestral Composition 
Bernard Samuels, on Visit to New Vouk, Desnewetie fevention That Enables Performer to Sustain 


Tones “‘Ad Libitum’’—His ‘‘Aerophor” Already Adopted by Richard Strauss to Obtain Tonal 
Effects Hitherto Unknown—aA Boon Also to the Health of Instrumentalists 








Eases fm to a number of the most 

noted composers and conductors to- 
day Bernard Samuels has perfected an 
epoch-making invention; his “Aerophor,” 
they believe, will revolutionize scoring 
for wind-instruments, will tinge the or- 
chestra of the future with marvelous and 
hitherto unknown colors and will more- 
over serve a finer and more humani- 
tarian end—it will conserve the player’s 
health and nervous energy. Designed to 
sustain the tone ad libitum of any mem- 
ber of the family of wind-instruments 
while the player is resting his lungs, it 
does so perfectly and solely by means of 
a gentle pressure of the foot upon a dust- 
proof bellows. 

One confesses to entertaining mingled 
feelings of curiosity and skepticism be- 
fore speaking to Mr. Samuels and wit- 
nessing an actual demonstration of his in- 
vention. He had just returned from Bos- 
ton when the writer saw him in the office 
of Edwin Franko Goldman at the Car] 
Fischer Music House. Fresh from the 
praise of Dr. Muck, whose orchestra had 
received its first practical lesson in the 
use of the “aerophor,” the inventor ex- 
plained the principles upon which his 
apparatus is constructed. The casual 
observer may find in Mr. Samuels’s ap- 
pearance little more than the accepted 
portrait of the refined, conventional mu- 


sician. Yet, the brilliant eyes and rest- 
less fingers betray the thinker and 


worker resting a little and not altogether 
happy on his vacation, for he occupies, 
at present, the position of chamber musi- 
cian to the Grand Duke Mecklinburg 
Schwerin and is in this country on a 
four weeks’ leave of absence granted him 
to demonstrate his invention before 


American musicians. He plays the flute 
with exceptional facility. 


Mr. Samuels took the “aerophor” from 
a large bag and adjusted it to his flute. 











“We 


KITTY 


CHEATHAM 


The governing body of the Parents’ League—which has been 
formed by men and women prominent in New York Society, 
for the purpose of uniting parents and teachers in establish- 
ing wholesome common-sense standards for the education 
and amusement of young people—in a public statement, 
made recently through the ““New York Sun,”’ says: 

recommend in the way of music, the 
opera in English at the Century Theatre, and 
concerts of the Oratorio Society, of the Philhar- 
monic and of the Symphonic Orchestras, as well 


as recitals by Ysaye, Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreis- 
ler and Kitty Cheatham. 


’” 








New 


Monday 





Portrait by S. Seymour 7 1 


programs. 








H. JOHNSON :-: 


Miss Cheatham’s last recitals (before her Euro- 
pean season) will be in: 
York City—(Lyceum 
afternoon, 
recital in New York.) 


New Haven—Woolsey Hall 
April 14. 

Louisville, Ky.—(Woman's Club)—April 16. 
Minneapolis—(National Conference 
Thomas pervisors)—April 29. 


Her re-engagement by the Philharmonic Society of New York; for 
next season (her sixth Orchestral appearance) is significant of the 
value of Miss Cheatham’s individual contributions to Symphonic 


INQUIRIES TO 


Telephone, 5132 Murray Hill 


Season of 1914-1915 now booking—a few open dates in May. 


Theatre )—Easter 


April 13. (30th public 


(Yale University )— 
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A small bellows operated by one foot 
supplies the air. Connecting with this is 


On the left: The Aerophor 
as employed in playing the 
English horn; center, show- 
ing the attachment to the 
mouth-pieces of a _bass- 
clarinet and clarinet; on 
the right, Bernard Samuels 
the inventor 








a rubber tubing which terminates in a 
small metal reed fastening near the 
mouthpiece of the instrument. This reed 
is taken between the lips together with 
the mouthpiece or reed of the instrument 
proper. But while the air that is 
emitted from the lungs enters the instru- 
ment it cannot proceed into the bellows, 
being prevented from so doing by a 
stop-cock placed in the tubing. Yet the 
air from the bellows enters the mouth. 
The underlying principle of the inven- 
tion is simple. During the demonstra- 
tion Mr. Samuels was smoking a cigar. 
Taking a mouthful of smoke, and breath- 
ing vigorously three or four’ times 
through his nose he emitted a great 
cloud of smoke from between his lips. 
“You see,” he declared, “the smoke can- 
not escape by way of the nose.” And 
then he explained how this bears upon 
his invention: 

“When you breathe through the nose,” 
he said, “the soft palate drops involun- 
tarily, preventing the ingress of air, 
smoke or other gaseous medium. A wind- 
instrument player breathes through his 
mouth. He must, since it is a physical 
impossibility to emit air from the mouth 
and receive it through the nose at the 
same time. Were this not so there would 
be nothing to prevent him from sustain- 
ing an unlimited number of passages. 
With the attachment that I have de- 
signed a musician may breathe through 
his nose and keep his lips in the proper 
position at the same time, thus sustain- 
ing his tone while breath is being taken. 
The ‘aerophor’ sustains it for him. By 
a simple pressure of the foot on the bel- 
lows air is slowly pumped into his mouth 
through the reed. This air passes into 
the mouthpiece of the instrument with- 
out depending upon the performer for 
its volition. His muscles are free for 
the time being and he may rest before 
taking his next supply of air through 
his nose.” 

“How about the embouchure which is 
so essential? Will not the muscles of the 
lips tire from continually keeping them 
in the same position?” he was asked. 

“That is the objection almost every 
musician raises,” answered Mr. Samuels. 
“But, like everything else that is new, at 
first a strain is perceptible. Just as soon 
as the muscles and nerves become inured 
to their unusual duty, that of constantly 
holding the lips in the correct position 
or embouchure, the strain disappears. 
Another objection frequently raised is 
that the air from the bellows is bound 
to be dry and cold, thereby rendering the 
lips unfit to perform their duties. To 
obviate this difficulty I have designed 


this small metal box which fastens to the 
bellows. Before passing into the tubing 
the air must proceed through a little 
compartment at the top of this box. This 
compartment is filled with about an 
ounce of water. The space beneath is 
taken up by the electric light connected 
with the equipment of every musician’s 
stand. The bulb heats the box rapidly 
and warms the water through which the 
air from the bellows must pass. The re- 
sult is that the air is warm and moist 
when it enters the performer’s mouth.” 

Besides being a boon to composers the 
“aerophor” becomes little less than a 


blessing to players of such instruments 
The play- 


as the oboe or English horn. 


ing of these instruments demands so lit- 
tle wind that the strain which results 
from the extremely slow expulsion be- 
comes quite painful. Contrarily, the ef: 
fort of sustaining the tone of a large 
brass instrument like the tuba or trom- 
bone frequently leads to dizziness and 
fluttering of the heart. The player can- 
not take sufficient breath for many 
phrases which have been written and the 
absence of oxygen in the body causes the 
blood to rush to the head. Hence one 
notices so large a number of florid-faced 
brass-instrument players. The “aero- 
phor” dispels these dangers and discom- 
forts by permitting the player to emit 
the superfluous air through his nose as 
well as to receive more by the same 
means. 

Bernard Samuels was born in 1872 in 
Paramaribo, a South American posses- 
sion of Holland. He took up the study 
of the flute in Amsterdam at the age of 
sixteen, although his interests, prior to 
this had centered mostly in mechanics. 
He has subsequently served in the ca- 
pacity of first flutist in the opera 
houses of Utretcht and Essen. His in- 
vention has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived and adopted throughout the prin- 


cipal cities of Europe and is rapidly 
finding recognition in this country. Al- 
fred Hertz acclaimed it as an epoch- 


making invention. Arturo Toscanini is 
delighted with the possibilities which it 
holds forth, and Josef Stransky has rec- 
ognized its immense value. Among 
composers, Richard Strauss has been the 
first actually to introduce the “aero- 
phor,” specifying tubas with “aerophor” 
in his recent “Festival Prelude.” But 
as its inventor says it cannot improve 
the tone of a poor player, although it 
does not in the least impair that of a 
good one. B. R. 
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1VICTOR 


BENHAM’S 


TRIUMPH IN [LONDON 





Engagements for America may 
be made through 


A. BENNETT, STEINWAY HALL, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


“THE TIMES,” February 17th:— 
“Mr. BENHAM played the whole pro- 
gramme with great skill and bril- 
liancy.”’ 

“THE MORNING POST,” January 
3lst:—‘Mr. BENHAM has a technique 
of the completest, and he never stands 
in the light of the composer whose 
work he interprets. His concep- 
tions are highly artistic, brilliant when 


brilliiancy is demanded, and always 
emotional.’”’ 
“DAILY TELEGRAPH,” January 


3ist:—‘Mr. BENHAM has a well-bal- 
anced mind, intelligent, appreciative. 
His cultivation is always that 
of a man of considerable ability. 
His pianissimo tone was of really 
beautiful quality.”’ 
“STANDARD,” February i1st:—‘Mr. 
BENHAM’S playing is at all times 


sound and finished. He can execute 
the most difficult passage with assured 
ease.”’ 


“SUNDAY TIMES,” February ist:— 
“Mr. BENHAM is a sincere and culti- 
vated artist, finely equipped, and his 
interpretations were quite charming.”’ 

“MUSICAL NEWS,” February 2\st: 
—‘Mr. BENHAM played with great 


charm and genuine _ insight. The 
Chopin pieces were fluently . played; 
indeed, a happier presentment of some 
of the etudes could hardly be wished 


for by the most critical.”’ 


“SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT,” 
February 17th:—‘Mr. BENHAM, who 
enjoys a high reputation in Berlin, 
Vienna and London, to mention a few 
of the large centers where his ex- 
traordinary ability is well known, gave 
an additional proof last night: of his 
wonderful mastery over the piano. 
His playing of the Beethoven Sonata, 
Op. III., was impressive in the ex- 
treme, and in rendering his own work, 
a sonata in C minor, he was naturally 
heard to great advantage. In all the 


foir movements he obtained grada- 
tions of tone that were really revela- 
tions: the adagio passages were dis- 
tinguished by perfect tenderness of ex- 
pression, and he showed convincingly 
throughout the playing of his own 
composition that not one bit of the 
poetry of real music can escape the 


working of his poetic mind, his perfect 
mechanism, or the beautiful technique 
which characterizes all his playing.”’ 








MR. BENHAM WILL RECEIVE A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS 
DURING THE SUMMER TERM IN 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Address 


M. STEINITZ, Secretary 
973 Brush Street, Detroit 
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MUSICAL SHOWER AFTER 
DROUGHT IN SPRINGFIELD 


Metropolitan Artists and Local Sym. 
phony Orchestra in Two Inter- 
esting Concerts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASss., March 21.—Two 
concerts in as many days broke a several 
weeks’ “drought” in local musical activi- 
ties. Sunday Mabel Garrison, Paul Alt- 
house and Carlos Salzedo appeared in a 


concert given by the Knights of’ Colum- 
bus for the benefit of the House of Mercy 
Hospital. An audience of little less than 
3,000 heard the highly enjoyable concert. 

Mme. Garrison charmed with her 
pleasing soprano voice. She sang the 
“Caro Nome” aria, a group of Irish 
songs with harp accompaniment and the 
duet from Act I of “Lucia” with Mr. Alt- 
house. Mr. Salzedo is undoubtedly the 
best harpist that has been heard in 
Springfield in some time. He played 
Bach’s “Bourrée,” some Handel “ Varia- 
tions,” selected Irish songs and Saint- 
Saéns’s “Fantasie.” This last was ex- 
ceptionally well done. Mr. Althouse was 
in pleasing voice. His opening number 
was the “Celeste Aida,” after which he 
sang a group of English songs. All the 
artists were compelled to encore. 

The Springfield Symphony Orchestra 
gave its tenth anniversary concert in the 
Auditorium, Monday night. Frieda Sie- 
mens, for two seasons pianist with the 
Kneisel Quartet and long a resident of 
Springfield, was the soloist. Miss Sie- 
mens played splendidly. Especially note- 
worthy was her playing in the Allegro 
affetuoso of Schumann’s A Minor Con- 
certo, op. 54. This was the only move- 
ment played and in it Miss Siemens dis- 
played the full breadth of her art. In 
the Mendelssohn G Minor Concerto, op. 
25, the pianist displayed her mastery of 
technic. 

Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” suite opened the 





concert. The “Preislied” from “Die 


Meistersinger,” the march from Raff’s 
“Leonore Symphony”; Rubinstein’s 
“Kamennoi Ostrow” and Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz” Overture were the remain- 
ing orchestral numbers. The organiza- 
tion numbered seventy-five players, the 
majority of whom are professional mu- 
sicians. The playing of the organization 
was of a high standard. 

The Springfield Symphony Orchestra 
is the oldest organization of its kind in 
this city, having been organized as the 
Springfield Symphony Club in 1903. Dur- 
ing the ten years of its history Emil 
Karl Janser, its founder, has been di- 
rector. ¥Y. BL 





Louise Potter and Alexander Bloch in 
Trenton Concert 


TRENTON, N. J., March 20.—One of 
the finest concerts heard here this sea- 
son was the joint-recital given at Asso- 
ciation Hall last evening by Louise Pot- 
ter, dramatic soprano, and Alexander 
Bloch, the young American violinist. 

In Handel’s “Oh Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?” the Old English 
“Love’s Greeting” and the aria “Vissi 
d’Arte” from Puccini’s “Tosca.” Miss 
Potter displayed a voice of dramatic 
power. Her interpretative ability was 
later shown in songs by Brahms and 
Novello, to which she added Thyer’s “My 
Laddie.” She was ably accompanied by 
Gertrude Bertine. 

Mr. Bloch won a complete success in 
the Mendelssohn Concerto. His tech- 
nical performance was finished and his 
interpretations had musical understand- 
ing. He also played a Tschaikowsky 
Melodie, the Pugnani-Kreisler “Prae- 
ludium and Allegro,” the Chopin-Auer 
E Minor Nocturne and a Brahms-Joa- 
chim Hungarian Dance. For encores, 
which were unanimously demanded, he 
played a Valensin Minuet and a Poéme 
by the Bohemian composer, Zdenko 
Fibich. 

Accompanying him in his solos ap- 
peared Blanche Bloch, who also distin- 
guished herself in a solo group, contain- 
ing a MacDowell New England Idyll, his 
Shadow Dance and Liszt’s ‘“Waldes- 
rauschen.” 





Kneisels Charm New Haven Hearers for 
Second Time This Season 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., March 14.—For 
the second time this season the Kneisel 
Quartet charmed an audience here. Their 
most recent success was a concert given 
on March 11, being one of the series of 
the University Chamber Concert course 
which is now in its 27th season. The 
artists revealed that high musicianship 
which has made the organization famous 
in a program which contained d’Indy’s 
Quartet in E Major, op. 45, Dvorak’s 
Terzetto in C Major and Schumann’s 
Quartet in F Major. W. E. C., 





Melanie Kurt 


Acknowledged to be the best 
Kundry ever seen or 
heard in England 








Melanie Kurt lasj‘‘;Kundry,’ 


Creates Sensation in London 


(UA 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


(London Morning Post): ‘There are no signs that the 
British public regard Wagner’s Parsifal as being a futile effort 
of a worn-out brain. Every seat was occupied at the Royal 
Opera last night when it was performed for the eighth time. 
Frau Melanie Kurt, of Berlin, who is new to London, made 
her appearance as Kundry. She had no difficulty in showing 
herself to be the best representative of the part that has been 
seen in this country as well as one of the finest operatic 
artists that has been heard at Covent Garden for some years 
past. The three forcibly contrasted aspects of the character 
were presented perfectly. As the outcast longing for salva- 
tion there was pathos underlying her apparent savagery; as 
the instrument of Klingsor in bringing about the downfall of 
Parsifal there was a charm well-nigh irresistible; and as the 
penitent there was unmistakable devoutness and peace in 
her bearing. Had Frau Kurt not sung a note her portrayal 
would have created the deepest of impressions. But since 
she used her voice in a manner appropriate to each phase the 
part had a meaning and a weight it has not been shown to 
possess before. Frau Kurt’s voice is of notable warmth and 
richness, and is used with a perfection of manner that has 
been wanting in most of the singers heard of late. She can 
be judged by the highest standards and meets them com- 
pletely at all points.”’ 


OJ O 


(Daily Mail): ‘A handsome woman and an excellent 
singer, Mme. Melanie Kurt made a first Covent Garden ap- 
pearance last night as Kundry in Parsifal. She has not the 
thrilling tones of the first Kundry, but has greater histrionic 
powers. She is, in fact, the first Kundry who suggests the 
alluring siren of Act 2. But even Mme. Kurt wore nothing 
approximating to the filmy Oriental dress desired by 
Wagner. 


= (00 $$ 


Will Make Her Appearance at 
the Metropolitan of New York 
SEASON 1914-15 








April 4, 1914 
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PITTSBURGH “TECH.” 
ORCHESTRA’S DEBUT 


Students Play for Scholarship 
Fund—Return Recitals of 
Former Pittsburghers 





PITTSBURGH, PA., March 30.—The new 
symphony orchestra of the school of 
music at the Carnegie Technical Schools 
made its début last Thursday night in 
Carnegie Music Hall in connection with 
the Ben Greet Players, participating in 
the presentation of “As You Like It” in 
the afternoon and “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” at night, the profits to 
be used to establish a scholarship fund. 
The incidental music of the orchestra 
was given under the direction of J. Vick 
O’Brien and the performance was in 
every way enjoyable. Those present rev- 
eled in the spirit with which the mem- 
bers did their work. There were large 
audiences at both performances. 

Edwin H. Lemare, the noted English 
organist, who for several years was city 
organist at our Carnegie Music Hall, 
gave a Lenten recital a few nights ago in 


St. Andrews Episcopal Church and re- 
newed many friendships during his stay. 
His program consisted of seven numbers, 
the best of which was the “Vorspiel” 
and “Liebestod” from “Tristan und 
Isolde’’. 

Another interesting number was Mr. 
Lemare’s own composition “Summer 
Sketches” which gave his audience ex- 
cellent opportunity to judge the splendid 
musical worth of the composer. He gave 
a wonderful presentation of Handel’s 
“Largo”. Other numbers given by Mr. 
Lemare were from Wagner’s “Parsifal” 
and the favorite G Minor fantasia and 
fugue of Bach. The artist was never 
heard to better advantage in Pittsburgh. 

The recital at the German Club last 
week in which the artists were: Mrs. 
Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano, and 
Franz Kohler, former concertmaster of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
was a most interesting event. Mrs. Mur- 
ray was in splendid voice and Mr. Kohler 
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produced that splendid singing tone for 
which he is noted. The program included 
the Schiitt suite for piano and violin; 
Smetana’s “Bohemian Phantasy,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Melody,” Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud” all exquisitely played by 
Mr. Kohler. Mrs. Murray, sang the aria 
from “Aida” and other numbers and as 
usual charmed her hearers with her de- 
lightful voice. The able accompanist was 
Roy Mitchell. Mr. Kohler has many 
friends in Pittsburgh and his reception 
was of a most flattering nature. gt 








CHADWICK ASKED TO 
WRITE CHORAL WORK 
FOR LEIPSIC CLUB 














George W. Chadwick, who Has Been 
Invited to compose Choral Work in 
Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Gesang Verein Concordia, 
of Leipsic 


Boston, March 21.—George W. Chad- 
wick, director of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, has received an 
invitation from the Gesang Verein Con- 
cordia, of Leipsic, Germany, to compose a 
male chorus for presentation on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the society’s 
fiftieth anniversary next November. The 
Concordia, which has an active member- 
ship of about 175, is regarded as one of 
the strongest singing societies of Europe. 
Mr. Chadwick became a member back in 
the seventies when he was a student at 
the Leipsic Conservatory. This is not the 
first time he has been honored by his 
fellow members, for in November 17, 
1905, by special invitation, he conducted 
a concert of his compositions in their hall 
one that included the overture to 
““Melpomene,” the Symphony No. 3, in F 
Major, and the hymn for male voices, 
“Ecce jam Noctis,” which had previously 
been given at the Yale Commencement, 
1897. 

Mr. Chadwick is asked to conduct his 
prospective work at the anniversary ex- 
ercises next November, but it is uncertain 
whether he will be able to be present. 
The chorus will presumably be written to 
some appropriate poem in the German 
language. W. H. L. 








A young toreador from Madrid named 
Narbonensa Fortea, who was discovered 
and trained by Jean de Reszke, is now 
singing with an Italian company on the 
Riviera. 
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SEASON IN CONCERT 
FOR MME. FREMSTAD 


Soprano Will Not Return to 
Metropolitan Next Winter— 
Long Tour Planned 





The Metropolitan Opera Company will 
lose its greatest Briinnhilde next season. 
Mme. Olive Fremstad will not return to 
the Metropolitan at all, but, according to 
Walter David, of the managerial firm of 
Foster & David, Mme. Fremstad’s per- 
sonal representatives, will spend the en- 
tire season in concert work. 

This does not mean, Mr. David ex- 


plains, that Mme. Fremstad will with- 
draw from the operatic stage. The rea- 
son for the change is solely that Mme. 
Fremstad wishes to make a tour that 
will enable her to meet the music lovers 
of the cities outside New York, which 
she has been prevented from doing in 
the past because of the exactions of her 
operatic work. The expiration of her 
Metropolitan contract this Spring makes 
the tour possible. 

In this connection Messrs. 
& David issued a statement in 
they said: 


Foster 
which 
“The contract under which 


Mme. Fremstadt has been singing at the 
Metropolitan was for three years, of 
which this is the last. When the contract . 
was made the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan wanted a four years’ contract. It 
was at Mme. Fremstad’s request that it 
was made three years, as she has had in 
mind for a long time a concert tour of 
the big cities of the country and wished 
to bring it about as quickly as possible.” 

It had been intended at first, accord- 
ing to Mr. David, to arrange a con- 
cert tour for Mme. Fremstad in Octo- 
ber and November, before the opening 
of the opera season, and again in May, 
after its close. But this arrangement 
was found inadequate to meet the de- 
mand for the soprano’s appearances in 
all parts of the country. 

Consequently a tour of about fifty 
concerts was arranged to begin in one of 
the Northwestern coast cities about Octo- 
ber 1. Mme. Fremstad will visit all the 
coast cities and then ‘travel East, ap- 
pearing in all the principal cities of the 
country, the tour to end about the middle 
of April. She will appear with Pasquale 
Amato and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in concerts in Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Worcester, Mass., and Rochester, N. Y. 

Mme. Fremstad will sail for Europe 
— May 1 and return late in Septem- 

er 

Mme. Fremstad’s place in the Metro- 
politan company next season will be 
taken by Melanie Kurt, of the Berlin 
Royal Opera. 





VOCAL ENSEMBLE ARTISTRY 





Mr. Whiting and University Quartet in 
Program of Decided Worth 


Arthur Whiting and the University 
Quartet, made up of Mrs. Charles Ra- 
bold, soprano; Mrs. Anna Taylor-Jones, 
contralto; William Wheeler, tenor, and 
Edmund A. Jahn, basso, gave a concert 
at AZolian Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, March 25. 

The program was a splendid one and 
was presented with consummate art- 
istry. Brahms’ “Gypsy Songs,” op. 103, 
revealed four voices of much beauty. 
Four more songs by that German mas- 
ter aroused the audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. “Der Abend” was given 
with a wealth of feeling and delicacy 
and “Die Schwestern,” 61, brought for- 
ward the soprano and contralto in 
a duet which was redemanded. “Jaeger- 
lied,” op. 66,, was sung with a world of 
intense pathos. The quiet beauty of 
“O, Schone Nacht” was perfectly pre- 
served. 

Mr. Whiting played four of his own 
compositions: a Ballade in D Minor, 
Study in A Minor, Idylle in D Flat Ma- 
jor and a Prelude in the same key. It 
seems a pity that he chose to give them 
without a pause, inasmuch as part of 
their beauty is lost in the effort of at- 
tempting to grasp them at a sustained 
hearing. His technic is_ deliciously 
crisp and he achieved a pianissimo of 
extraordinary fineness. A gy 4 of old 
Scottish melodies, arranged by Mr. 
Whiting, closed the program. The 


wholesome charm which they exert was 
altogether in evidence, and several of 
them were re-demanded. Mr. Whiting’s 
accompaniments were lovely and intelli- 
gent conceptions. B. R. 





Hammerstein Suit Against Harrold Dis- 
continued 


Oscar Hammerstein has had his law- 
yers discontinue his suit against Orville 
Harrold, the tenor, for breach of con- 
tract incurred when Mr. Harrold joined 
the Century Opera Company. Supreme 
Court Justice Page signed an order of 
discontinuance on March 23. A meeting 
between the impresario and the tenor 
was arranged and Mr. Harrold explained 
that the only reason he consented to sing 
under other management was that he 
felt that his voice would grow rusty 
while he was waiting for the opening of 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House. 





Bartlett Compositions at “Informal” of 
Women’s Philharmonic 


Compositions of Homer N. Bartlett, 
vocal and instrumental, characterized 
the recent “Informal” of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, presi- 
dent, given by Mme. Clementine Tete- 
doux Lusk at her New {fork residence. 
Mr. Bartlett explained the musical con- 
tent of some of his pieces and played his 
Ballade, op. 119, and for an encore his 
song without words, “A Love Song.” 
Other participants were Harnish Mac- 
Kay, Miguel Castellanos and Mrs. Lusk. 
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, AS “ROMEO”’ 


“NO TENOR WHOM WE KNOW 
OF COULD EXCEL M. MURATORE 
IN THIS MUSIC” 


(BOSTON POST, MARCH Sth, 1914) 


Press Comments 


The Feature of the Performance. 


The feature of the performance was un- 
doubtedly the impersonation of Romeo by Mr. 
Muratore. He was loudly applauded, and 
the louder he sang, the more enthusiastic 
was the audience.—Boston Herald, March 5. 


Ideally Fitted. 


The feature of the evening was Mr. Mura- 
tore’s Romeo. For this role the tenor is 
ideally fitted and in a totally different and 
far less worthy metier Mr. Muratore’s Romeo 
must be ranked with his Don José—the two 
great accomplishments of his Boston season, 

“L’amour, l’amour, toujours, toujours’— 
Mr. Muratore sang with extraordinary ardor, 
and no one knows better than he how to 
take advantage of a theatrical moment, or 
how, by the finish of his style, to make even 
banalities acceptable to the ear. No tenor 
whom we know of could excel Mr. Muratore 
in this music. Applause broke forth after 
his apostrophe at the beginning of Act IIT, 
and again after his solo in the street scene; 
and after the balcony scene, after Mr. Mura- 
tore and Miss Nielsen had acknowledged 
many recalls, the tenor appeared by himself 


before the curtain.—Boston Post, March 5. 
Rivalled the Great Romeos We 
Have Had in the Past. 


M. Muratore, on the other hand, was an 
excellent Romeo. His work in the balcony 
and chamber scenes, and in the final act, was 
always earnest and either romantic or in- 
tense. His singing -was free from the vice of 
tremolo, and his acting perfect. He won the 
most spontaneous applause of the evening 
and fairly rivalled the great Romeos we have 
had in the past.—Boston Advertiser, March 5. 


Possessor of a Voice of True Tenor 
Timbre, of Rare Quality. 


Last night Mr. Muratore took the part of 
Romeo for the first time in this country. 
There was much interest to see in how far 
he would measure with his illustrious prede- 
who, although by birth a Pole, was 
pre-eminent as an exponent of the French 
school. Mr. Muratore confirmed the extraor- 
dinary impression he has made in each part 
undertaken thus far. 

At once he had declared himself the pos- 
sessor of a voice of true tenor timbre, of 
rare beauty and emotional power in moments 
of graceful as of tragic sentiment, a singer 
with a clear and comprehensive knowledge 
of the mechanism of his art, a singer also 
of imagination, of taste and of ardent feel 
ing.—Boston Globe, March 5. 


cessor, 


What We Call Romantic Illusion 
in the Theater. 

Never before in 

applauded or the 

song and 


Mr. Muratore’s “‘night.’’ 
Soston has he been so 
audience hung so clearly on his 
action or so singled him out at. every op- 
portunity for its admiration. He did look 
Remeo, like a youth who has stepped out 


of an old Florentine picture, a moody 
Romeo who had his dreams between the 
bursts of passion that were born of them. 
He strode the stage largely; he made big, 
tense and sweeping gestures; each gust ot 
emotion or mood that he felt seemed to 
traverse his whole frame until it finally pos- 
sessed his tones and outpoured itself in 
them, He was all ardors and out of them, 
plus semblance of youth, is born what we call 
romantic illusion in the theatre. He helped 
it with the pictorial sense, natural or ac- 
quired and usually both in almost every 
French singing-actor. He knew how to stand 
on the moonlit steps of the garden, to fling 
himself out of the throng in the square; to 
start at the song of the lark penetrating the 
chamber. 

Mr. Muratore’s own song was as ardent 
as his action. At every opportunity he flung 
out his big tenor tones and made them a 
speech of tense emotion that stretched 
Gounod’s music almost to bursting. Big 
indeed was Romeo’s passion and it carried 
the whole theatre with him.—Boston Evening 
Transcript, March 5. 


MURATORE AND MELBA 
As “Romeo and Juliet” Again Won 
Deserved and Unqualified Praise. 


Mr. Muratore again won deserved and un- 
qualified praise for his work as Romeo. He 
sang the music of the balcony scene ex 
quisitely, especially admirable being his de- 
livery of the lover’s goodnight after Juliet 
has disappeared from the balcony. Again 
in the climax of the quarrel scene after the 
pronouncement of banishment, the dramatic 
quality of the voice and the fine fervor of 
delivery made the scene notable.—Boston 
Globe, March 17. 


Muratore Divided the Honors with 
Her. 


Rarely has the Opera House contained a 
more enthusiastic audience, nor a more dis 
tinguished one, than that which greeted 
Melba. Muratore divided the honors with 
her, however, in the scene from Act 3 of 
“Romeo and Juliet.”” His powerful voice 
carried him well above the chorus and won 
him many curtain calls.—Boston Journal, 


March 17. 


And Again I Heard De Reszke. 

Again I was in Mechanics’ Building; again 
I heard Melba in all her glory Mr. Muratore 
sang with great fervor, and again I heard 
de Reszke beneath the balcony and his song 
of agony after the Duke's sentence.—Boston 
Herald, March 17. 


He Was Called Out Alone Many 
Times. 


Mr. Muratore again sang sonorously and 
with appropriate sentimentality. He was 
called out by himself many times after the 
third act.—Boston Post, March 17. 








Artists Under Management of 
Foster & David for Next Season 








ALTER DAVID, sole owner of the 

managerial business of Foster & 

David, this week announced the following 
attractions for the season 1914-1915: 

“Mme. Olive Fremstad, who heads our 
forces, is already booked for many con- 
certs and recital dates. She will have a 
tour of concerts extending from coast to 
coast. We shall have Signor Constan- 
tino and Mme. Bernice de Pasquali in a 
series of joint recitals in October, No- 
vember and December. 

“Cecil Fanning, baritone, accompanied 
by H. B. Turpin, will be with us for De- 
cember, January and February. Mary 
Jordan, contralto, whose splendid work 
at the Century Opera House has won her 
many friends, will be available for a 
limited number of appearances in con- 
cert, recital and oratorio. 

“Frederic Martin, basso, will give his 
first recital in New York City early in 
the Fall. This will be followed by a full 
season of oratorio and concert dates. 
The Oratorio Society of New York has 
re-engaged Mr. Martin for its annual 
performance of the Messiah at Carnegie 
Hall, December 29 and 30. John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, is one of our most popular 
artists. He will have a bigger season 
than ever. 

“Ruth Harris, lyric soprano, is on our 
list for the fourth consecutive year. 
Arthur Philips, baritone, will have an 
extensive season of recital appearances 
that will take him into the South and 
West. 

“For violinists we shall have Samuel 
Gardner with us again and Alexander 
Bloch, who made his New York début 
recently. Annie Louise David, harpist, 
whose success is well known throughout 
America, will make another tour under 
our management. 

“Frank Ormsby, tenor, has acquired 
the habit of filling return engagements, 
which is high praise for any artist. 





GWYN JONES 


who with her beautiful contralto voice and 
fine interpretation won the first prize 
for Miss Fay Foster at the recent contest 
of American song writers, held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. Miss 
Jones has been studying with Mr. 
Ellison Van Hoose for the past 
eight months. 
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1912-13 and 1913-14 
226 West 129th Street - - New York 
Tel. 4870 Morningside ¢ 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone. 3053 Columbus 








Marjorie and Nathalie Patten, ’cellist 
and violinist, will have a full season of 
concert and drawing room musicales. 
These famous twin sisters have had great 
success in Europe. 

“Anita Davis-Chase, soprano, will have 
a series of joint-recitals with Annie 
Louise David. Elizabeth Tudor, tie 
Welsh oratorio soprano, will be heard 
with some of the largest choral societies, 
and Florence Anderson Otrs, coioratura 
soprano, will be with us for concerts and 
recitals. Clifford Cairns, basso cantante, 
is scheduled for another tour. 

“We have just closed a contract with 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto. Miss 
Fox has a very unusual voice of great 
compass and purity of tone. We shall 
present her in a recital program in New 
York early in the Fall. Of the seven- 
teen attractions announced, seven have 
been with us from our first season.” 





Mme. Gadski Gives Dinner to Ignace 
Paderewski 


Captain Hans Tauscher and Mme. 
Gadski-Tauscher entertained Ignace 
Paderewski at an elaborate dinner at the 
St. Regis, New York, on March 26. The 
guests included Mrs. Paul Morton, Black- 
well Cobb, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Hill, Alex- 
ander Lambert, Maurice Halperson, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Henderson, W. B. Chase, 
Mr. and Mrs. Algernon St. John Brenon, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Finck, Mr. and Mrs. 
Giorgio Polacco, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Cop- 
picus, Mrs. Von Juch Wellman and A\l- 
exander Konta. 








TO SUB-LET 


Large attractively furnished studio in 
Metropolitan Opera House to sublet 
during Summer months for teaching 
purposes, 

Apply by letter only. 


Room 21 1425 B’way, N. Y. City 











A Veecal Student in Cleveland—Akron— 
Canton 

able to play accompaniments can secure a free course 

in voice placement. For particulars address Voice 

Placement, care Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave., 

New York. N. Y._ 





Opportunity for American 
Accompanist 


Wanted—Capable woman accompanist who 
desires to exchange her services for vocal 
study in song classics and grand opera 
repertoire in Italian, French and English, 
with prominent operatic soprano and teacher. 
Such services required only three times a 
week. Address ‘‘Musical America,’’ Box V., 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHICAGO MUSICALCOLLEGE 


Chicago Musical College Buliding 
Founded 1867 Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President 
FORTY-SIXTH YEAR 
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Catalog Malied Free Upon Request to 
Registrar, CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLECE, 
624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Lucille Stevenson 


SOPRANO 
4438 Berkeley Avenue CHICAGO 
Telephone, Oakland 1570 
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CHICAGO OPERA’S SAN FRANCISCO 


SEASON A 


FINANCIAL FAILURE 





$20,000 Deficit Expected for the Two-Weeks’ Season—A Surfeit of 
Music the Explanation — Orchestral Club Gives Its Initial 


Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
San Francisco, 376 Sutter Street, 
March 25, 1914. 


HE Chicago Opera Company’s season 

at the Tivoli will have to be re- 
corded as a failure from the box-office 
point of view, for, as compared with the 
records of a year ago, the attendance has 
fallen decidedly short, while there has 
been no lessening in the cost of produc- 
tion. No direct statement is obtainable, 
but it seems probable that the deficit for 
the two weeks in San Francisco will be 
not less than $20,000. Five perform- 
ances are yet to be given, with Titta 
Ruffo appearing this evening for the 
first time, and it is possible that the 
deficit will be cut down somewhat by 
public enthusiasm at the finish. How- 
ever, the managers seem to look for no 


improvement. Explanation of the failure 
is difficult to give. 

In the first place, the Eastern con- 
troversy between Director Campanini and 
the local Tivoli magnate, Manager Leahy, 
probably had little to do with it. That 
controversy received comparatively little 
attention here. Manager Leahy had 
already found the public apathetic and 
has been compelled to close his opera 
house. He brought Mme. Tetrazzini just 
ahead of the opera season, and in one 
concert given before illness compelled 
the diva to cancel her later engagements 
the attendance was not up to the Tetraz- 
zini standard. 

That the people of San Francisco are 
less musical than in former seasons is a 
ridiculous suggestion. But we can have 
more music than we are able to assimi- 
late. And I think that this brings us 
to the true explanation. 


Opera Perennial 


Opera is a perennial thing here. In 
the Summer, when the East takes a rest, 
some traveling company usually arrives 
to take advantage of the cool months of 
July and August. If the traveling com- 
pany fails us we organize our own Pacific 
Coast company, import the soloists and 
train a home chorus and give opera by 
the beginning of September. Then the 
regular music season opens about the 
middle of October, and we listen to the 
world’s concert celebrities not less than 
three times a week—right along to the 
middle of May, as a rule. We have the 





symphony concerts on Friday after- 
noons. There are several important 
musical societies to demand frequent 


hearing, and naturally a community so 
musical produces a great quantity of 
praiseworthy home talent which is en- 
titled to attention ai the local recitals. 
Last year during the height of the sea- 
son I counted more announcements of 


public musical affairs, taking all classes, 
in the San Francisco newspapers than 
were similarly indicated by New York 
papers as scheduled for the American 
musical metropolis. 

Another thing to be taken into con- 
sideration, and a highly important one, 
is the outdoor lure. Had the Chicago 
visitors been singing here during the 
weeks of heavy rain in January, society 
people would have found the opera-house 
a delightful rallying place. 

During the opera season now ending at 
the Tivoli stellar honors have fallen 
largely to Mary Garden, Margaret 
Keyes, Julia Claussen, Jane Osborn- 
Hannah, Carolina White, Ruby Heyl, the 
latter having become a genuine favorite 
here; Giovanni Polese, who, on account 
of Titta Ruffo’s illness, has had more 
than his share of work to do, and Henri 
Scott. 

Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura so- 
prano, has been engaged to sing at a 
garden party to be given next Saturday 
afternoon by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst at the 
latter’s country home, the Hacienda, near 
Pleasanton. She sang for Mrs. Hearst 
on a similar occasion a week ago, and 
with such brilliant success that the en- 
gagement has been repeated. 


Orchestral Club Concert 


The new Orchestral Club, in which the 
members of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra are a majority, made a suc- 
cess of its first concert last Friday after- 
noon at the Cort Theater. Henry Had- 
ley conducted, and the augmented or- 


chestra gave good performances of 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony, No. 6; the 
Strauss “Death and Transfiguration” 


and Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” Over- 
ture. 

Adolph Rosenbecker, concertmaster of 
the San Francisco Orchestra, has joined 
the faculty of the California Conserva- 
tory of Music. He will have charge of 
the violin department. 

Henry Hadley, accompanied by his 
brother, Arthur Hadley, the ’cellist, has 
gone to southern California. At Santa 
Barbara the latter is to participate in 
a concert at* the Mrs. William Miller 
Graham residence this evening, when 
Fernanda Pratt of this city will be the 
contralto soloist. 

This morning the Pacific Musical 
Society listened to a program of violin 
numbers played by Mrs. S. I. Savannah, 
songs by Adora Netterville and Helen 
Colburn Heath, and the Grieg Piano 
Concerto in A Minor, by Eveleth V. 
3rooks, assisted by Gyula Ormay. 

A Versatile Musician 

Carolyn Augusta Nash exhibited pro- 
ficiency in both piano and violin yester- 
day afternoon when she and Ralph Dun- 
can Wetmore gave their fourth concert 
in the Colonial Ballroom of the St. Fran- 
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cis. The opening number of the pro- 
gram was Schumann’s Sonata for Piano 
and Violin, D Minor, op. 121, Miss Nash 
taking the piano part. After that Miss 
Nash and Mr. Wetmore played a Sara- 
sate work for two violins, with Sigis- 
mondo Martinez at the piano. Then the 
young woman played a group of violin 
solos, but returned to the piano for the 
concluding number. 

Work on the site of the great Festival 
Hall, which is to be the home of music 
at the Exposition, is now under way. 
At the earth-breaking exercises yester- 
day Mme. Tetrazzini was the star figure. 

The new Verdi statue in Golden Gate 
Park was unveiled last Sunday. It is a 
gift from the local Italian colony. 

At the concluding University recital 
under the direction of Prof. Charles 
Louis Seeger, the soloists were Esther 
Mundell, soprano; H. B. Randall, clari- 
net, and Gyula Ormay, piano. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





PIETRO A. YON’S RECITAL 





First Regular Organ Recital in Holian 
Hall Proves a Success 


AXolian Hall had its first regular or- 
gan recital when Pietro Alessandro Yon, 
organist of St. Francis Xavier, New 
York, and favorably known as a com- 
poser of serious music, appeared there on 
Tuesday evening, March 24. Mr. Yon 
was heard by a large audience, to whom 
he presented the following program: 

1. Bach, Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
Aria; 2. Ravanello, “Christus Resurrexit,”’ 
Preghiera; 3. de la Tombelle, Second Sonata ; 
4. Gigout, Rhapsody on Spanish Themes; 


Bossi, “‘Fatemi la Grazia,’’ Scherzoin G 
Minor; 6. Renzi, “Amica Stella Maufragis” ; 
7. Yon, “Christmas in Sicily,” “Concert 
Study.” 

To the general public and even to 
musicians  (vio- 

linists, pianists 


and singers) the 
organ . literature 
is unfamiliar and 
organ - recitals 
are not tempting. 
Yet it is doubtful 
whether there 
were any persons 
present to hear 
Mr. Yon last 
week who did not 
find interesting 
both his _ per- 
formance and the 
music he chose. 
Mr. Yon is a vir- 
tuoso of the first 
order, a musician who has studied the or- 
gan quite as carefully as does the con- 
cert-pianist of our day devote himself to 
his instrument. He possesses a formida- 
ble technic both on the manuals and 
pedals and never fails in his effects. In- 
herently musical is his handling of the 
instrument—and it must be remembered 
that a four-manual modern organ is a 
somewhat unwieldy affair. Never once 
did he allow the technical side to stand 
out as such in the hope of winning ap- 
plause. A. W. K. 





Pietro A. Yon 


NEW PIANO CONCERTO 





Germaine Schnitzer Will Introduce It in 
Vienna 


Germaine Schnitzer, the celebrated 
Austrian pianist, who has an important 
series of engagements in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Roumania, France and elsewhere 
on the Continent during February and 
March, 1915, has just received notifica- 
tion that she has been selected to play 
the first performance of a new concerto 
for piano and orchestra to be given at 
one of the subscription concerts in Vi- 
enna of the Tonkiinstler-Verein under 
the conductorship of Oskar Nedbal. 

The name of the composer of the con- 
certo has not yet been made public. Miss 
Schnitzer will make a tour of the United 
States in October, November, December 
and January next, and following her en- 
gagements in March, 1915, she will re- 
turn to America to complete her tour in 
April and May. 


Soloists for Big Louisville Sangerfest 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 30.—A local 
chorus of 1,000 singers is being diligently 
drilled by Anthony Molengraft for the 
big Sangerfest in June, for which a 
grand chorus of 5,000 singers will be 
assembled. Carolyn Bourgard, super- 
visor of public school music, is also 
drilling a chorus of children of such pro- 
tions that it is being handled in sections. 
The Chicago Orchestra, conducted by 
Frederick Stock, will assist, and there 
will be the following soloists: Marie 


Rappold, soprano; Christine Miller, con- 
tralto; Rudolph Berger, tenor, and Clar- 
ence Whitehill, baritone. 


H. P. 





FRANCIS MACMILLEN 
GIVES N. Y. RECITAL 





Gratifying Indications of Progress 
Noted in American Violinist’s 
Playing 


It was an audience of goodly propor- 
tions that heard the recital of Francis 
Macmillen, 


the American violinist, at 
Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday even- 
ing, March 25. 
In appearing late 
in the season this 
native virtuoso 
had perhaps a 
more difficult task 
than any violinist 
heard here this 
year. For the 
pick of the 
world’s fiddle-bow 
wielders have 
“recitalized” here 
since the middle 
of October last. 


Mr. Macmillen 
presented a pro- 
gram made up of Handel’s Sonata in E 
Major, the Vitali Chaconne, Lalo’s Sym- 


_ 


phonie Espagnole, and a group of small 
pieces, Tschaikowsky’s saccharine Melo- 
die in E Flat, Tor Aulin’s Humoreske, a 
Mozart-Auer Gavotte and the Sarasate 
Introduction and Tarantelle. 

In the three or four years that Mr. 
Macmillen has not been a concert-giver 
in these parts he has played and studied 
much. His most recent master has been 
the famous Leopold von Auer—the vio- 
lin world’s “Man of the Hour” as a wag 
once called him—and he has benefited 
doubtless from the advice of the distin- 
guished Hungarian  violin-pedagogue. 
His best work was done on this occasion 
in the slow movement of the Handel, 
which gave him a fine opportunity to dis- 
play a tone of admirable character and 
the Sarasate show-piece, which he de- 
livered in truly dazzling manner. Mr. 
Macmillen is musicianly and quite free 
from mannerisms; he could, however, 
not make the long and uninspired Lalo 
of real interest to serious musicians. To 
do so one must subordinate the technical 
side of the piece and dwell on whatever 
musical value it has; the latter being 
little, the task of the artist who essays it 
is a gigantic one. 

In the Vitali Chaconne Frank L. Sealy, 
who has so ably accompanied M. Ysaye 
in performances of it in New York in 
recent years, assisted the violinist. 

The shorter pieces were performed 
with taste and won hearty approval. 
Mr. Macmillen’s tempo in the Mozart Ga- 
votte is just twice as fast as it should be 
played. But he played the Tor Aulin and 
the Tschaikowsky pieces finely. 

He was called out after each of his 
numbers three or four times and at the 
close of the recital added a number of 
encores, among them an Arensky Seren- 
ade. Samuel Chotzinoff, who was “dis- 
covered” by Efrem Zimbalist on his first 
American tour, played the accompani- 
ments in a manner satisfying for the 





Francis Macmillen 





greater part. A. W. K. 
Comments of other critics: 
“He played yesterday with a calm and a 


possession of his powers which had a sym- 
pathetic effect and which give hopes for the 
great success of the _ artist’s future.’’ 
Maurice Halperson in the Staats-Zeitung. 
The program was calculated to illustrate 
the highest art in violin technique, and Mr. 
Macmillen gave a satisfactory indication of 


his accomplishments. He played Haendel’s 
EK Major Sonata with dignity and sincerity. 
His phrasing was broad and significant, his 
bowing free and sweeping.—New York 


American. 

It was to be expected that there would be 
an advancement in his art, a broadening of 
his scope, a nearing of that goal of perfec- 


tion which all true artists are striving to 
reach, Undoubtedly the audience found 
some such advancement apparent in the 
voung violinist's playing, for there was ap- 
plause in great quantities and several re- 
calls after each number.—New York Herald. 
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SOME BENEFITS OF THE PROPAGANDA 


In our last issue Oscar Saenger, one of the most ex- 
perienced and distinguished music teachers in this coun- 
try, and particularly eminent as an opera coach, a line 
of artistic work in which he has no superior the world 
over, gave his opinion as to the benefits affecting the 
American singing teacher, the American pupil, the 
American manager, and the American public, which will 
result from the propaganda for American independence 
in music now being made by this paper and its editor. 

One of the reasons why Mr. Saenger’s opinion has 
specific value is because it is disinterested. As he says 
himself: 

“There is no selfish motive in my endorsement. I 
have won my fight for recognition, and I have my re- 
ward.” 

But Mr. Saenger is public-spirited, and he wants his 
colleagues in the teaching profession, instrumental as 
well as vocal, to have their just recognition and reward. 

“To the American singing teacher emancipation from 
European domination means artistic, professional, social 
and financial advancement,” says Mr. Saenger. ‘“Con- 
vinced that he can produce a finished artist and that 
his work will be accepted without prejudice, the Ameri- 
can singing teacher will have renewed faith in his own 
ability, new enthusiasm and unbounded ambition that 
necessarily will bring him to ever higher artistic levels. 
Working with greater assurance, he will wield a far 
greater influence over his pupils, who naturally will 
share in the respect of the musical world for a master 
of acknowledged competence. Artistic and _ social 
prestige will in turn beget social prominence and finan- 
cial progress.” 

Mr. Saenger is frank in his acknowledgment of the 
European vocal teachers. He does not, in any way, 
impugn their ability. He agrees with those who praise 
them. He also admits that those who have had the ad- 




















vantage of proper study with them are fully competent 
to carry on their work here at home, but he asks: 

“If they are not, what is the use of European study?” 

While, however, he makes this plain, he does so with 
the conviction that we have, in this country, teachers 
fully as competent, fully as eminent, fully as experi- 
enced, as any of those that there are in Europe. 

What the propaganda will mean to the pupil Mr. 
Saenger points out as being: 

First, the saving to the pupil of the expense of the 
trip; of the inconvenience, as well as of the trials and 
temptations incident to living among strangers, far re- 
moved from home influences and family restraint. And 
finally, it will mean that the pupil will look forward to 
an American début with confidence as being most valu- 
able to him, for the simple reason that to-day there 
being no question that the standard is so much higher 
in this country than it is in Europe, especially in the 
smaller cities, while success here would include success 
abroad, success abroad by no means would include suc- 
cess in this country. 

Next, says Mr. Saenger: 

“Recognition of the American-trained artist will be 
a boon to the American musical manager in a variety 
of ways, but more especially it will be an incentive to 
him to encourage and develop native talent, and give it 
equal opportunity with foreign artists on our great 
opera stages, as is now done in our concert halls.” 

Furthermore, says Mr. Saenger: 

“The public will be a gainer in artistic taste when it 
learns to appreciate artists for their art and not for an 
imported label.” 

So this great teacher wishes success to the propa- 
ganda, and concludes his remarkable summary of the 
whole situation by stating that “without self-assertion— 
another name for initiative—we cannot throw off imita- 
tion and achieve the creative stage or strike the note of 
true nationalism in art. 

“Without the stimulus of public opinion we musicians 
—artists and teachers alike—cannot attain full self- 
assertion. Therein lies the boon of the propaganda for 
American independence in music.” 

To this let us add that nothing can be more ridiculous 
than the gibe of those who see in the declaration of our 
musical independence an effort to cut loose from the 
Old World in all matters of art, music and literature. 

As has been previously stated in an editorial, just as 
our political independence produced a better understand- 
ing with the older nations, just as our commercial, in- 
dustrial and finally our financial independence made the 
whole world richer through the development of our own 
strength and prosperity, so the whole world will be 
richer artistically through the growth and expansion 
which will follow the time when we declare that we 
are no longer dependent upon Europe, not only for our 
art, but for our education; that we have composers, 
singers, players and teachers fully equal to those of 
the Old World, and one of the many reasons that we 
have such is that we have received not only the best 


brawn from the Old World, but its best brain, as well 


as its highest artistic accomplishment. 
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TO MUSIC STUDENTS DESIRING TO GO 
ABROAD 


The editor of MUSICAL AMERICA urges upon all music 
students, especially upon young girls who are anxious 
to secure a musical education in Europe, or to supple- 
ment their education here by further study in Europe, 
before they do so to read two books: one entitled “In the 
Kaiser’s Capital,” by J. F. Dickie, D. D., for many years 
pastor of the American Church in Berlin, which is pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, at the price 
of $2, and can be ordered through any reputable book- 
seller; the other a work entitled “Shall I Go to Europe 
to Study,” by Franz Wilczek, the eminent violin virtu- 
oso, published in Berlin, but which can be obtained post- 
paid by sending $1 to John Friedrich & Bro., the old es- 
tablished violin makers, of 279 Fifth avenue, New York. 

A careful study of these works will give students 
something like an idea of the present situation abroad. 





AUSTRALIAN OPINION 


The Australian Music and Dramatic News, following 
a recital in Australia’at which American songs were 
heard, announces that American songwriters are “leav- 
ing their English contemporaries standing.” Further 
remarks of the paper might be interpreted as placing 
American composers far ahead, in general, of their Eng- 
lish brothers, although it is doubtful if much American 
music besides songs has been heard in Australia. 

True it is that, looking at the matter broadly, the 
American composer has carried songwriting farther 


than any other branch of the art. This is probably due 
to the practicality of songs, for which an easy hearing 
and a wide market has been constantly at hand. Not 
enough brains go into the making of songs in America 
yet, however, as is evidenced by the enormous number 
of mushy songs which are put out. 

Americans have been rather more impressed with 
English orchestral works than with English songs, but 
it scarcely can be said that they have yet accepted them 
as models. Perhaps the American misses in them a cer- 
tain directness which is fundamental to his own nature, 
and which is perhaps the natural consequence of the 
strenuous life of the new world. 








Personalities 








Winnipeg Sightseeing for Kreisler 


When Fritz Kreisler made his first appearance in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, he was shown the sights of that West- 
ern Canada city by Camille Couture, prominent Cana- 


dian violin teacher. The above snapshot of the two mu- 
sicians was taken at the entrance to the Grain Exchange, 
the leading wheat center of the world. 


Rogers—F rancis Rogers, the baritone, contributes an 
article on “The Singing Teacher” to Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for April. 


Kubelik.—An addition is expected within a few weeks 
to the family of Mr. and Mrs. Jan Kubelik, who sailed 
for Menton, France, last week. The Kubeliks have 
five daughters. 


Crosby.—Fanny Crosby, the blind hymn writer, cele- 
brated her ninety-fourth birthday anniversary at her 
home in Bridgeport, Conn., on March 24. She was in 
excellent health. 


Cottlow—Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, 
played MacDowell’s Second Concerto for the first time 
in Warsaw on March 27 with the Warsaw Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Alexander Birnbaum. 


Paderewski.—Ignace Paderewski and Mrs. Paderew- 
ski were members of a theater party last week at one 
of New York’s most popular comedies, “A Pair of 
Sixes.” Others in the party were Alexander Lambert, 
the piano teacher, and Mr. and Mrs. Fred T. Steinway. 


Jorn—Karl Jorn, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is not only a good singer but a good business 
man. He has recently purchased a new five-story tene- 
ment house in the Bronx and is so pleased with the re- 
sult that he intends to make other investments in New 
York real estate. He is also the owner of several 
model farms in New England and Pennsylvania. 


D’Albert.—Just what is the nationality of Eugen 
d’Albert, composer of “Tiefland,” is a puzzling thing to 
determine. Though his name is French, d’Albert was 
born in Scotland of an English mother. His father was 
French on the paternal side but of German and Rus- 
sian ancestry on the mother’s. D’Albert himself has 
adopted Germany as his home. 


Kahn—For his gift of opera tickets to the various 
boys’ and girls’ high schools in New York during the 
Winter Otto H. Kahn, head of the Metropolitan Opera 
directorate, was formally thanked at the Washington 
Irving High School last week. He received 20,000 
“tickets of gratitude” from the students in exchange 
for the 2,000 opera tickets he had given them. 


Hempel.—The fact that she has not known English 
has made her two seasons in New York a somewhat 
lonesome affair for Frieda Hempel, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. During her first season this handicap, Miss 
Hempel says, made an absolute recluse of her, but she 
has since acquired enough of the language to make 
herself fairly well understood, and, by carrying a dic- 
tionary with her, she is able to go out and do some 


shopping. 
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PITTSBURGH MOURNS 
FOR A. G. BURGOYNE 


Eminent Critic and Teacher had 
Played Important Role in 
City’s Music Life 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 30.—Funeral 
services for Arthur G. Burgoyne, critic, 
editorial writer and teacher of mu- 
sical history, who died last Monday were 
held Wednesday afternoon and at- 
tended by many persons prominent in 
the musical life of the city. The stu- 
dents of the school of music of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at- 
tended in a body as well as the members 
of the faculty of that institution. After 
the opening prayer Tennyson’s “Cross- 
ing the Bar” was sung by a quartet 
composed of Lucille Terrell, soprano; 
Rose Leader, contralto; Hougard Niel- 


sen tenor, and Lewis Hauseman, bass. 
This was Mr. Burgoyne’s favorite hymn. 
The pallbearers were W. P. Field, Har- 
old Geoghegan, J. Vick O’Brien, August 
Zoeller, C. P. Sollom and Ralph Holmes. 

Mr. Burgoyne took ill the day John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
spoke before the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs of this city. He had extended, 
through the writer, an invitation to Mr. 
Burgoyne to dine with him, because of 
the convincing editorial which Mr. Bur- 
goyne had written for the Chronicle 
Telegraph, defending Mr. Freund’s 
propaganda regarding the dangers con- 
fronting young girls who go to Europe 
for their musical education. Mr. 
Freund said he wanted to meet the man 
who had penned the editorial which had 
done much to open up the subject on the 
part of other great dailies of the United 
States. Mr. Burgoyne replied that he 
would call on Mr. Freund at the hotel, 
but was too ill to take luncheon with 
him. He went home that afternoon and 
did not leave his residence for five days, 
going out for the first time to attend 
the concert of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
He remarked to one of his friends, “I 
am going to that concert if it kills me.” 
And he went. He returned to his office 
the next day, wrote the criticism and 
performed his daily task and the follow- 
ing day he developed pneumonia and 
three days later he died. 

His loss to the musical world will be 
hard to fill. His reputation in Pitts- 
burgh for the fairness of his musical 
criticisms and his knowledge of music 
and the acquaintance of the great artists 
is well known. One of the best poems 
he had written in a decade was the one 
penning lines about Miss Florence 
Hinkle on the occasion of her last visit 
here. It was a parody on “Twinkle, 
Twinkle Little Star” and Mr. Burgoyne 
made it “Hinkle, Hinkle Little Star,” 
writing some breezy verses along that 
line. Every newspaper in Pittsburgh 
published editorials deploring his “— 

E. C. 8. 





Connell Makes Fourth Indianapolis Ap- 
pearance in Two Years 


Horatio Connell, baritone, was soloist 
on March 6 with the Mannerchor of In- 
dianapolis, on which occasion he scored 
a decided success, the applause being so 
tumultuous that an encore was required 
after each group. This was Mr. Con- 





NEW BOSTON TRIO HAS DISTINGUISHED PERSONNEL 








The Boston Trio—Emanuel Ondricek, Violinist; Oscar Nadeau, Pianist, and Bedrich 
Vaska, ’Cellist 


ISTON, March 28.—The Boston Trio 
is a chamber music organization 


recently founded and consisting of 
Emanuel Ondricek, violinist; Bedrich 
Vaska, ’cellist, and Oscar Nadeau, 


pianist. Its first concert was held in 
Hartford last week and resulted in a 
signal success. A number of concerts 
will be given in Boston this Spring. 

Emanuel Ondricek is the youngest son 
of the famous Ondricek family of 
Prague, Bohemia, and a classmate, un- 
der Sevcik, of Kubelik and Kocian. He 
is now one of the successful teachers of 
3o0ston. 

Mr. Vaska, former ’cellist of the 
Sevcik Quartet, is a resident of New 
York and one of the foremost ’cellists 


in America. He has recently organized 
an ensemble class in Boston which he 
coaches once a week. 

Oscar Nadeau is a well-known pianist 
and teacher and the author of “Applied 
Harmony.” 

Mr. Ondricek has been engaged as a 
member of the faculty of the Hartford 
Conservatory of Music for next year. 

Another new Boston organization is 
the Virginia Stickney Trio, consisting of 
Francis Snow, pianist; Rudolph Ring- 
wall, violinist, and Miss Stickney, vio- 
loncellist. All are graduate members of 
Joseph Adamowski’s ensemble class. 

The first concert of this trio will be 
given on Thursday evening, April 2. 
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nell’s fourth appearance within two 
years in this city, and he has been re- 
engaged for the last concert of this or- 
ganization on May 1 when he will sing 
Valentine in “Faust.” At the concert on 
March 6 Mr. Connell sang Max Bruch’s 
“Die Macht des Gesanges” with mixed 
chorus and two groups of numbers, one 
in German and one in English, including 
Hugo Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” and 
“Fussreise,” Richard Strauss’s “Traum 
durch die Daemmerung” and “Heimliche 
Aufforderung,” an aria from Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “La Vita Nuova” and Charles Gil- 
bert Spross’s “If she came back to me.” 
Mr. Connell has also been engaged by 
the Philadelphia Choral Society to sing 
the baritone réle in “La Vita Nuova” on 
April 23. 


Muck Concert 


Looking worn and nervous to a degree 
that filled his many admirers with con- 
cern, Ignace Paderewski appeared at the 
3rooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
on March 20 in conjunction with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. It was seen 
at a glance that Paderewski was at a 
tension. When he sat down the pianist 
impatiently pushed away a palm that 
stood too near. Every movement of his 
hands preliminary to the beginning of 
his Concerto in A Minor, op. 17, betrayed 
extreme mental unrest, and even during 
the magnificent playing of his composi- 
tion he seemed to show what was ap- 
parently needless worry about the orches- 
tra. Musically the artist held himself in 
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check and his interpretations throughout 
were beautiful. Brahms’s Symphony in 
E Minor was played by Dr. Muck’s men 
with their customarily fine effects. The 
program also included the “Haffner 
Serenade,” No. 7, Mozart, and “A Sieg- 
fried Idyl,”’ Wagner. 


Mme. Ober Reveals Her Vocal Beauties 
to German Hearers in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Sangerbund gave an im- 
pressive concert at the Academy of Music 
on March 19. It was for the benefit of 
the German Hospital. Margarete Ober, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
the soloist, and excellent women’s and 
men’s choruses and orchestral numbers 
were heard under the direction of Fred 
Albeke. 

Great applause was showered upon 
Mme. Ober, whose mellifluous voice con- 
veyed a message appreciated by the large 
audience of Germans that crowded to the 
very doors of the spacious building. “O, 
Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,” Buck’s 
of “Unzahlige Sternefielen,”’ Strauss’s 
“Heimliche Aufforderung”’ and a Schu- 
bert and a Brahms number were sung 
superbly by the noted contralto. 
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Emma Nagel to Aid Louise Van Ogle 
in Her Opera Talks 


For the tour of Louise Van Ogle in her 
“Talks on Operas” during the coming 
season, Walter Anderson has engaged 
Emma Nagel, soprano, who will sing ex- 
cerpts from the operas under discussion. 
Miss Nagel was formerly engaged in 
opera and brings to the performance 
lovely voice, charming stage presence and 
operatic experience. 


Dr. Floyd S. Muckey 


will give the last lecture of this season 
TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 7th, on 


STANDARDIZATION 





This means to test or measure. 

Lord Kelvin says, ‘‘We have no knowledge of a 
subject until we can apply mensuration (measure) 
to it, hence standardization requires knowledge.’’ 
Pearson states, ‘‘All knowledge is concise descrip 
tion.’’ Therefore all terms used in a standardiza 
tion of voice production must describe the air waves 
and the sense-impressions (facts) produced by them 
Figurative (fanciful) terms are mere figments of the 
imagination and may be interpreted in many ways, 
they cannot be used in ‘‘concise description.’’ They 
do not lead to knowledge, but ignorance. It is im 
possible to standardize ignorance We must choose 
between fact and fancy, knowledge and ignorance, 
truth and falsity, standardization and fakirism. 
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KATHARINE GOODSON 
IN INSPIRED MOOD 


English Pianist Fairly Surpasses 
Herself in Her Final New 
York Recital 


Katharine Goodson has played with 
brilliant effect at every one of her New 
York appearances of the Winter, but 
at her last recital of the season, which 
took place before a large audience in 
Carnegie Hall Tuesday evening of last 
week, the distinguished English pianist 
quite outdid herself. The program of- 
fered was at once varied and musically 
interesting and the artist was equal to 
its demands at every turn. The three 
intermezzi and the E Flat Rhapsody, op. 
119, of Brahms opened the list, which 
further comprised Beethoven’s ‘Moon- 
light” Sonata, a Chopin group including 
a nocturne, two études, three waltzes 
and the A Flat Polonaise, Grieg’s “Bal- 
lade,’ Arthur Hinton’s “Etude Ara- 
besque,” Moszkowski’s “Etincelles” and 
Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli.” In addition 
to these there were given as extras a 
Schumann “Romanza,” a Chopin waltz 
and a Debussy “Arabesque.” 

It is something of a pity that Miss 
Goodson could not have been heard in 
the more intimate surroundings of 
fKolian Hall. This does not signify, 
however, that her art is primarily of a 
nature so etherealized, so fragile and 
delicate in its subtleties that the cavern- 
ous spaces of the larger auditorium de- 
vour its essential fascinations. Miss 
Goodson is, indeed, a lyricist of the key- 
board, if one may so term it. But she 
can at will be muscular, virile and dra- 
matic, drawing in lines of bold sweep 
and broad contour. None the less power 
is with her always happily paired with 
beauty and healthiness of imagination. 

Miss Goodson played last week with 
an unerring technical grasp and daz- 
zling brilliancy of execution. None who 
heard her will soon forget the weighty 
proclamation of the Polonaise, the clean- 
ness and sparkle of her passage work in 
her husband’s fanciful “Arabesque 
Study” (which was re-demanded), the 
flashing glamor of the Liszt piece or the 
massiveness of the Grieg “Ballade.” 
This last—one of the high-water marks 
of piano composition since Chopin—was 
played with wonderful incisiveness and 
spirit and the emotional variety for 
which it calls. 

Miss Goodson deserves profound grati- 
tude for performing this unaccountably 
neglected work. Her shorter Chopin 
numbers were poetic and exquisitely 
tasteful in delivery and only praise can 
be spoken in regard to the Brahms and 
Beethoven interpretations. This recital 
served to prove conclusively that Miss 
Goodson is the peer of any living woman 
pianist. am. FP. F. 





De Koven and Mackaye to Write an 
Opera 


Reginald De Koven, the composer, and 
Percy Mackaye, the poet, have entered 
into an agreement to collaborate in the 
writing of an opera upon the theme of 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims,” a comedy 
which Mr. Mackaye wrote several years 
ago. The work will be treated in the 
style of grand opera. 











KATHARINE 


GOODSON 


World-famous Pianist 
Scores in Washington 


WASHINGTON POST, March 4: 

“The poetic quality of Katharine Good- 
son’s playing was as beautiful as ever. Her 
tone is lu inous, warm, sott and musical; 
she is quite a tone weaver and again clear, 
risp and vital.” 

Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 





Miss Goodson 
will return for 
her Sixth Am- 
erican Tour 
on January 1, 


1915. 
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STOCK ORCHESTRA’S POPULAR CONCERTS 





Second of Thursday Evening 
Series Attracts a Capacity 
Audience 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, March 30, 1914. 


HE popularity of the monthly Thurs- 
day evening series of concerts given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
Orchestra Hall, was amply attested by 
the capacity audience which greeted the 
second of these affairs, given under the 
direction of Frederick Stock last Thurs- 
day evening. 

These concerts are designed to be pop- 
ular in character and to cater to a .pub- 
lic which does not belong to the regular 
patrons of the orchestra. 

With discerning judgment, Mr. Stock 
had prepared a program for this, the 


second of these concerts, which brought 
the heaviest selections into the first part 
of the program and the lighter and more 
easily understood numbers, in the sec- 
ond half. 

Thus we heard the “Tannhauser”’ 
March by Wagner, the Larghetto from 
the Second Symphony of Beethoven, 
Handel’s Largo with the violin obligato, 
played by Harry Weisbach (which had 
to be repeated), and four of the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dances, from (17- 
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> WISMAN 


American Flutist 


Announces First Berlin Concert in January 
Management: ARTHUR LASER, 
Prinzregentenstr 8, Berlin 


MADAME A. E. 


SCHOEN-RENE 


BERLIN ADDRESS: 
Berlin-Wilmersdortf 43 Eisenzahnstrass: 





COBURG SCHOOL of OPERA 


Protectoress, Her Royal and Imperial Highness 
DUCHESS MARIE of Sachsen-Coburg-Coths 
Hon. Pres. H. |. GRAND DUKE CYRIL 4 Russia 
President, Baroness von HORST of Cobur 
Full operatic course, $150 per year. Includes Vocal 
Instruction, Repertoire, Acting, Stage Practice, Free 
admission to Royal Opera House Bo ees he, 
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21) before the intermission and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite,” op. 71, 
“Scene Réligieuse” from Massenet’s 
“Les Erinnyes,” with violoncello obbli- 
gato by Bruno Steindel, also encored, 
the “Liebestraum” No. 3, by Liszt, ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Frederick 
Stock, and the Schubert “Moment Musi- 
cal,” also transcribed for the orchestra 
by him; the Strauss waltz, “Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” and as a rousing finale, 
the “Tannhauser” Overture by Wagner. 
The first part of the program made 
such a pleasing impression that during 
the intermission more than five hundred 
people besieged the box office to engage 
seats for the last of this series of con- 
certs which will take place April 23. 
The program was enjoyed not only by 
the audience, but judging by the con- 
tented and pleased expression of the 
players, by the orchestra as well. 
Mr. Stock’s arrangement of _ the 
“Liebestraum” is clever and well scored. 
It, together with the Schubert number 
mentioned above, make two interesting 
short orchestral pieces. 
Edwin H. Lemare, the noted English 
organist from London, was accorded the 
honor of opening the new four manual 


organ at the First Congregational 
Church at Oak Park, IIl., last Thursday 
evening. 


He was heard in a very elaborate and 
highly interesting recital, disclosing not 
only the remarkable resources of the or- 
gan, but his own versatile gifts as a 
virtuoso. 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld and Mrs. Ziegfeld have 
left Palm Beach, Fla., where they were 
sojourning during the season and have 
gone to St. Augustine to the Ponce de 
Leon Hotel. 

The first of a series of five lectures on 
opera will be given this morning at the 
Ziegfeld Theater by Maurice Rosenfeld, 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Musical College, on the subject 
of Wagner’s “Parsifal,” with musical il- 
lustrations by Zerline Muhlmann, pian- 
iste. 

Iota Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
Fraternity gave a program of operatic 
selections by German composers at the 
recital hall of the Chicago Musical Col- 
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lege, Wednesday morning, March 18. 

The program was arranged by Mrs. O. 
L. Fox and included numbers from the 
operas of Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, von Weber, Wagner and Richard 
Strauss. 

Leon Sametini, the well known Dutch 
violinist, now occupying the position as 
head of the violin department of the 
Chicago Musical College, will fill three 
concert engagements as follows: April 
4, Cleveland, O.; April 14, Duluth, 
Minn.; April 29, Elgin, Ill. 

The announcement that Harry Weis- 
bach, the concertmeister of the Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra, has been re-en- 
gaged for the next season, is among the 
welcome news in musical circles. 

The Hamilton Glee Club, an organiza- 
tion composed of members of the Hamil- 
ton Club, gave a public recital in their 
Banquet Hall last Tuesday evening, as- 
sisted by Mildred Brown and Hannah 
Rubin. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





A new musical pantomime, “Das lock- 
ende Licht,” by Wladimir Metzl, was re- 
cently produced at the Dresden Court 
Opera, with satisfactory results. 
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SPECIAL “PARSHAL” 
FOR OUR TOURISTS 


Americans Want Bayreuth Man- 
agement to Arrange Perfor- 
mance for July 24 





Considerable agitation is manifesting 
itself throughout the country for a spe- 
cial performance for Americans in con- 
nection with the Wagner Festival at 


Bayreuth this Summer. It is becoming 
more and more difficult each year for the 
American tourist to procure seats at this 
musical festival. The demand for seats 
for “Parsifal” is greatly in excess of ac- 
commodations, as the theater at Bay- 
reuth is small. 

The Sinfonia Fraternity, under whose 
auspices the Musicians’ Pilgrimage 
leaves for Europe on June 30 on the Car- 
mania, sailing from Boston, is making 
efforts to secure for Americans a special 
performance of “Parsifal’”’ to be given 
on July 24. While it is recognized that 
the increasing opportunities for hearing 
Wagner’s masterpiece make it unneces- 
sary now to visit Bayreuth, yet there is 
something in the atmosphere of Wag- 
ner’s home city and theater, not to speak 
of the perfection of the performances 
there, which is half the charm of listen- 
ing to one of his immortal music dramas. 

Such well-known musicians as Arthur 
Foote, Henry M. Dunham and Frederick 
S. Converse of Boston; Harold Randolph 
of Baltimore; Bertha Baur and George 
A. Leighton of Cincinnati; Dr. Hugh A. 
Clarke of Philadelphia; Peter C. Lutkin 
of Chicago, and Victor Herbert of New 
York have expressed themselves as firm 
in their belief that if sufficient appeal 
were made by Americans who travel 
abroad and who are desirous of securing 
seats for the festival, the authorities of 
the Vorwaltung der Biihnenfestspiele 
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would consider giving a special perform- 
ance for Americans. 

Musicians and others who are inter- 
ested in the movement for more and bet- 
ter recognition of Americans during the 
Wagner Festival are invited to commu- 
nicate with “Parsifal’ Committee, No. 
31 Gainsborough street, Boston, Mass. 


KERNOCHAN’S PLEA DENIED 








Court Rejects Report Granting Com- 
poser $9,000 Yearly from Aunt’s 
Estate 


Justice Cohalan, of the Supreme Court 
of New York, gave out on March 27 his 
decision to reject the report of Referee 
Charles E. Lydecker, who recommended 
that Marshall R. Kernochan, the com- 
poser, receive an annual allowance of 
$9,000 from the estate of his aunt, Marie 
Marshall, who has been insane since 
1872. Her estate is estimated to be 
worth $3,142,035. 

Mr. Kernochan had applied for an 
allowance of $12,000 a year, explaining 
that his annual income was only $3,750 
and that, unless he received a larger 
income he would be obliged to give up 
his automobile and resign from most of 
his clubs. He explained that his income 
from his songs amounted to only $30 
a year and that he spent about six times 
that to advertise them. 

It was Justice Cohalan’s opinion that 
if Mr. Kernochan desired additional 
funds he should appeal to his mother, 
who has an estate valued at consider- 
ably more than a million dollars, or to 
another of his aunts, who is said to be 
worth $2,525,000. 


VIOLINIST LEVEEN’S DEBUT 








Ethelynde Smith Assisting Artist in Bos- 
ton Recital 


Boston, March 27.—The début recital 
of Percy Leveen, violinist, which took 
place in Steinert Hall Tuesday evening, 
attracted a representative Boston audi- 
ence. Mr. lLeveen was assisted by 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, and Mrs, 
Clara Tippett, accompanist. This young 
man, who is but eighteen years old, has 
been heard a great deal in Boston draw- 
ing rooms. He has already a brilliant 
technic. There is plenty of evidence in 
his playing of musical enthusiasm, hard 
work and the sort of perseverance that 
should bring results. He should work 
for more warmth and color. Mr. Leveen 
played the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, the introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns and 
the Wieniawski D Minor Concerto. He 
is a pupil of Emanuel Ondricek. 

Miss Smith sang three groups of Eng- 
lish songs with gratifying results. 





Kitty Cheatham’s Easter Matinée 


Kitty Cheatham’s annual Easter mati- 
née, and thirtieth public recital in’ New 
York, will take place at the Lyceum The- 
ater on Easter Monday afternoon, April 
13. On her program the old masters 
will be represented by Schumann and 
Mozart, and a group of old French songs 
will be accompanied on the harp, by 
Carlos Salzedo. Some children’s songs 
by Moussorgsky are the stepping stone 
to the modern Hans Hermann, Edward 
German and our own Ethelbert Nevin. 
A new song, in manuscript, by Mary 
Livingston Chase, a pupil of Edward 
MacDowell, will be heard for the first 
time, as well as a humorous addition to 
John A. Carpenter’s “Dancing.” As 
usual, the second part of Miss Cheat- 
ham’s program will be devoted to old 
negro songs and tales. 

A remarkable old Swedish Saga and 
some of the most popular favorites of 
her large répertoire will also be given. 
Immediately after her New York recital 
Miss Cheatham appears at Woolsley 
Hall, Yale University, en route South for 
a short tour, which will end on April 
29 in Minneapolis. 


NEW STAR FOUND IN 
LIGHT OPERA FIELD 


Leila Hughes Wins Distinction in 
Savage’s Production ‘‘Maids 


of Athens’’ 


Light opera has again proved the 
medium through which a singer of ex- 
ceptional promise has been brought to 
the attention of the musical public in New 
York. In this instance the young artist 
is Leila Hughes, the prima donna of 
Henry W. Savage’s newest production, 
“Maids of Athens.” She is a native of St. 
Louis, and comes 
from a_ musical 
family of that 
city. Early in life 
Miss Hughes dis- 
closed much mu- 
sical talent, and 
without slighting 
her other studies 
became an_ effi- 
cient pianist. At 
seventeen she 
was sent, under 
chaperonage, to 
London, where 
among other 
things she began 
the study of the 
voice. On her re- 
turn to America 











she was placed 
under the _ tute- 
lage of Joseph 


Baernstein - Reg- 
neas, the New 
York vocal _in- 
structor, with 
whom she_ con- 
tinued her vocal 
work, to the ex- 
clusion of all else 
until April, 1911. 
It was then that 
Miss Hughes ac- 
cepted her first 
engagement as 
understudy to 
Nadina in the “Chocolate Soldier.” So 
well had she prepared herself that when 
the opportunity presented itself for her 
to appear her success was complete. Soon 
after this she was called to New York to 
take a leading role in “Two Little Brides.” 
The same management, when about to 
produce Strauss‘s new opera, “My Little 
Friend,” selected this young singer to 
head the cast and she happened to be the 
one bright spot in the production. The 
operetta was not a success, but Miss 
Hughes had scored an individual tri- 
umph. 

In the “Maids of Athens” she carries 
the burden of the musical side, and has 
been pronounced by press and public the 
most successful factor in the production. 
Her solo, “When the Heart Is Young,” 
calls forth a rare demonstration, which 
does not subside until after its fifth 
repetition. It is said that the Messrs. 
Whitney, with whom she made her first 
appearances, are having a work espe- 
cially written for Miss Hughes, in which 
she will be starred next Fall. 














Photo by Gould & 
Marsden Studios, N. Y. 


Leila Hughes 





Ottilie Metzger in Successful Syracuse 





Recital 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 25.—Ottilie 
Metzger, contralto, presented by the 


Morning Musicals, gave the final con- 
cert of the season at the Onondaga be- 
fore a fair-sized and most appreciative 
audience. Her superb voice and splendid 
art were heard to fine advantage in the 
aria, “O mon fils,” Meyerbeer; “Der Tod 
und Das Madchen,” Schubert; “Sapphis- 
che Ode,” Brahms, and “Cry of Rachel,” 
Salter. She sang several encores and 
scored a decided success. Harold Os- 
borne-Smith accompanied her most ade- 
quately. L. V. K. 
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Foster & David 


announce the following 
artists who are under 
their exclusive man- 
agement for the season 
of 1914 and 1915. 
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Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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A CALL TO THE FRONT 


From the 


Sinfonian 





66 E have in America better music 

teachers, better music schools, 
cleaner life. Some of the most success- 
ful music teachers in Europe are Ameri- 
cans.” 

These words were spoken by no less an 
authority than John C. Freund, the dis- 
tinguished editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
in the couse of an address delivered at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music a 
few days ago. They should strike deep 
into the heart of every Sinfonian, who 


stands, as every Sinfonian should stand, 
for “The advancement of music in 
America.” 

A movement has been launched in the 
interest of America’s artistic independ- 
ence, and it is the duty of every mem- 
ber of the Red, Black and Gold to re- 
spond to the call and to aid in the 
propaganda. The time has come for 
throwing off the notion that a better 
musical atmosphere can be obtained and 
is apparent in Europe than elsewhere. 

Musical atmosphere, which is unques- 
tionably an indispensable factor in 
the development of musical talent, means 
nothing more or less than the opportu- 
nity of hearing the master compositions 
of the various epochs presented by the 
great artists of the day; the advantage 
of playing with and before others; pleas- 
ant musical associations; the hearing of 
the ideas of recognized authorities. 
What country surpasses America in the 
abundance of these opportunities? Does 
not all Europe acknowledge the superior- 
ity of our Boston Symphony Orchestra? 


Few, if any, of the foreign organizations 
surpass in excellence the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the New York Phil- 
harmonic or the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company produces the best opera in the 
world, and any large city of Europe 
would boast with pride of an organiza- 
tion such as either the Chicago or the 
Boston Opera Company. What concert 
artist is there of any consequence who 
does not make a tour of the United 
States, to say nothing of the very many 
who now make America their head- 
quarters and in most cases their homes? 
Noted composers galore are living here 
and being influenced by the American 
spirit; and the time is not far distant 
when this country will evolve a dis- 
tinctive type in music as it has in busi- 
ness, athletics and inventions. 

Let us spurn as false the assertion 
that a European education is necessary 
to success in a musical career, and show 
to the world that America offers abun- 
dant opportunity for the development of 
an artistic career and that it will sup- 
port all talent, American or European, 
that is worthy of recognition, removing 
all prejudice which rests solely on the 
fact that the artist is an American. 

To this end let every Sinfonian prove 
loyal to his country, and in so doing 
prove loyal to his fraternity and true to 
one of its cardinal objects—one that 
above all others will make Phi Mu Alpha 
a force for good, “The advancement of 
music in America.” 

FREDERIC R. HUBER, 
Kappa Chapter, 
Baltimore, Md. 





DETROIT’S VARIED MUSIC 





McCormack, Barrére Ensemble, and Lu- 
cille Stevenson Welcomed 


DETROIT, Micu., March 22.—The Bar- 
rere Ensemble gave a concert in the 
Hotel Pontchartrain recently, earning 
the hearty approbation of a large audi- 
ence. Their program included a Sere- 
nade in E Flat by Mozart, Gounod’s 
“Tittle Symphony,” three Debussy pieces 
and a “Gallic’ Suite by Gouvy. “En 
Bateau,” one of the charming Debussy 
numbers, was an example of an infinite 
variety of subtle shading. 

John McCormack’s recital aroused the 
keenest interest. The most beautiful 
work of the evening was the singer’s 
reading of the Recitative and Aria from 
Handel’s “Jephtha,” entered into with 
fine spirit. Donald Macbeath, violinist, 
played several pleasing numbers and 
Melville Clarke’s harp playing delighted 
the audience. 

At the last of Charles Frederick 
Morse’s series of morning Lenten mus- 
icales an interesting program served 
Lucille Stevenson, soprano, and Marian 
Green, basso cantante, to display voices 
of admirable quality. Mr. Green’s open- 
ing number, the “Berceuse” from 
“Louise” pleased especially, while among 
Miss Stevenson’s numbers a group of 
songs by Debussy called forth unstinted 
applause. Mr. Morse supplied respon- 
sive accompaniments. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented the 
fourth chronological program on Tues- 
day, March 17, in the Century Building. 
An unusual feature of the program was 
a scene from “Aida,” well presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Pease. Mr. Pease 
also contributed a group of songs. 





Sue for Prize Money in Libretto 
Contest 


recover $1,000, the amount of the 
prize in the De Koven Opera Company’s 
comic opera libretto contest of two sea- 
sons ago, it was intimated last week that 
Hilliard Booth had decided to bring suit 
in the New York courts. More than 
three hundred manuscripts were sub- 
mitted in this contest, but the judges de- 
cided that none of them was worthy of 
production. Mr. Booth’s “Jean Lafitte” 
was considered the most promising of the 
lot, however, and it was finally decided 
to give the award to him, provided that 
he made changes in the libretto.. Mr. 
Booth is said to be seriously ill at his 
home in Mt. Pisgah, N. C., and in need 
of the money. 


To 


To 


JOINT RECITAL IN COLUMBUS 





Miss Parlow and Mr. Bauer Appear— 
Some Concerts for Next Season 


CoLuMBus, O., March 19.—he joint 
recital given in Memorial Hall last eve- 
ning by Kathleen Parlow and Harold 
Bauer marked the local début of the vio- 
linist and the second appearance in this 
city of the pianist. Both artists were so 
cordially received that encores were 
granted. 

The Music Club Choir, a mixed chorus 
of seventy voices, made its first appear- 
ance Tuesday afternoon, March 10. Its 
singing proved highly gratifying to the 
board as well as to active and associate 
members, and plans have already been 
made to produce “The Messiah” annually 
at Christmas time free to the public. 

Concerts for the season of 1914-15 al- 
ready arranged include Mme. Olive 
Fremstad, Julia Culp, Coenraad v. Bos, 
Katharine Goodson, Marcian Thalberg, 
the New York Philharmonic Society, Jo- 
sef Stransky, conductor; the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer. 

A half dozen lecture-recitals under the 
Club Extension Department and fifteen 
or twenty concerts by the Altruistic De- 
partment are among the activities an- 
nounced by the Women’s Music Club. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 





HEINRICH IN “ENOCH ARDEN” 


Gives Poem Artistically With Strauss 
Music Played by Mrs. MacArthur 


_ Max Heinrich gave a dramatic read- 
ing of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” at 
AXolian Hall, New York, on Thursday 
afternoon, March 26. The music that 
Richard Strauss has supplied to in- 
tensify this tragic story was most 
capably handled by Mrs. John R. Mac- 
Arthur. Undeniably beautiful as it is, 
the absence of a poignant climax must 
inevitably be felt. Mr. Heinrich’s read- 
ing was a work of art. He conserved 
his resources finely and his pauses were 
impressive. At the end the applause was 
thunderous. B. R. 








Olitzka in Dallas May Festival 


Owing to her success on tour with the 
Montreal Opera Company, Rosa Olitzka, 
prima donna contralto of that organiza- 
tion, has been engaged to sing in the 
May Festival at Dallas, Tex., where she 
will appear with Rudolf Berger, tenor, 
and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
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PROGRAM OF GENA BRANSCOMBE’S MUSIC 





Vocal and Violin Compositions 
Have Delightful Presentation 
in Brockton, Mass. 


BROCKTON, MAss., March 21.—The an- 
nual musicale of the Woman’s Club, this 
city, on the afternoon of March 16, was 
devoted entirely to the compositions of 
Gena Branscombe, the young American 
composer, and was a genuine treat to the 
music-lovers of the club and their friends 
who filled Y. M. C. A. Hall to overflow- 
ing. 

Gena Branscombe (in private life, 
Mrs. John F. Tenney) is one of the few 
women composers who need no apology 
for their music on the score of sex. The 
stamp of an unusual creative gift, a har- 
monic originality, and a melodic line of 
great beauty is on all of her work, and 
her wonderful versatility is shown in the 
varied nature of the poems she chooses 
for musical setting. 

Josephine Knight, who is already a 
favorite in Brockton, sang the soprano 
songs in a most satisfying way, her sin- 
cere musicianship, beautiful voice and 
charming stage presence making an 
ideal combination. She interpreted the 
various moods of the songs with a fine 
dramatic sense. Perhaps she was at her 
best in “Dear Little Hut by the Rice 
Fields” and the appealing “Sleep—Then 
Ah Sleep.” The Spanish “In Granada” 
and brilliant “Happiness” were also fa- 
vorites. 

Karel Havlicek, the young Boston vio- 
linist, was heard for the first time and 
received with genuine enthusiasm. He 
possesses a virtuoso technic, a rich sym- 
pathetic and sonorous tone and a tem- 
perament which is susceptible to every 
gradation of emotion. His playing of 











Gena Branscombe, an American Com- 
poser of Distinguished Talent 


the atmospheric “By the Sea” aroused 
great appreciation. 

R. Norman Jolliffe, the New York bar- 
itone, was also a stranger to Brockton 
audiences, but he made many friends 
with his rich, full baritone voice of big 
range and flexibility. He sang the runs 
in that splendid though exacting song 
“There’s a Woman Like a Dewdrop” 
with all the ease of a light soprano. 

Miss Branscombe at the piano in- 
fused the accompaniments with the 
poetic charm and virility which are the 
marks of her individuality. 





Augette Forét in French Songs at Mac- 
Dowell Club 


Augette Forét, whose chansons en cos- 
tume have been attracting considerable 
attention of late, was again heard at the 
MacDowell Club, of New York, on the 
evening of March 18. Among her num- 
bers were “Le dernier Madrigal,” by 
Martini; “Non, je n’irai plus au bois,” 
Weckerlin, and, from the old French, 
“Tl etait un berger,” “Avec mes sabots” 
and “Le petit Grégoire.” Mme. Forét 
won instant favor and was enthusias- 
tically encored several times. She was 
accompanied at the piano by Maurice 
Lafarge. 





Pianist Garziglia Plays Modern French 
Compositions in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.— 
Washington had an educational treat in 
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music yesterday when Felix Garziglia, 
French pianist, presented a program of 
modern French composers. This was 
complimentary, so that the student ele- 
ment especially should have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing these works. The Au- 
ditorium was filled to capacity with edu- 
cators, teachers, music lovers, directors 
of music clubs, artists, officials, and a 
large number of students. Prominent 
among these was Miss Margaret Wilson, 
whose love of music and earnest desire 
to encourage it has endeared her to all 
Washington. W. H. 





Edmund Burke Soloist with Pittsburgh 
Choral Society 


PITTSBURGH, March 23.—The Damon 
Choral deserves the thanks of the musi- 
eal public for bringing Edmund Burke, 
the Irish baritone, to this city. The oc- 
casion was a charity concert given by the 
club, at Carnegie Music Hall. Mr. 
Burke, the soloist, charmed his hearers 
both by his voice and manner. His voice 
has a decidedly wide range and sympa- 
thetic quality and is under perfect con- 
trol. He sang a Massenet aria, three 
Italian and three English songs, and 
added “I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” 
“Rolling Down to Rio” and the “Torea- 
dor’s Song.” The work of the club was 
excellent and reflected the skilful train- 
ing of Geraldine Damon, director. In 
the Brahms number, “Song from Os- 
sian’s ‘Fingal,’” Miss Zimmer gave a 
harp accompaniment. Miss Safford sang 
a soprano solo in one of the numbers and 
Mr. Boyd served as organist in another. 

C. S. 





New Chorus of Baltimore Soloists 


BALTIMORE, March 20.—A new musical 
organization to be known as the Orpheus 
Club has been formed in Baltimore. Its 
members are leading soloists and concert 
singers, who will be trained by Alfred R. 
Willard, the organist of Old Saint Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church. A concert 
has been announced for April 30, at 
which Edward Mumma Morris, the young 
Baltimore pianist. will be the assisting 
soloist. Herbert M. Brune is the presi- 
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dent of the club. The members include 
Clifton Andrews, Charles F. Henry, 
Clarence R. Tucker, Charles R. Woods, 
Harry Neu, H. C. Williams, James M. 
Price, Samuel Eschenbach, Oscar Leh- 
man, William G. Horn, Charles N. Par- 
rish, G. Harry Gerhold, Richard Fuller 
Fleet, Eugene Martenet, H. D. Eastman, 
R. W. Nicholls, Harry M. Smith and 
Charles T. Stackhouse. Frederick H. 
Weaver is the accompanist. F.C. B. 





President’s Daughter Applauds McCor- 
mack in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene achieved another man- 
agerial success yesterday afternoon 
when she presented to Washington John 
McCormack, the Irish tenor, in a recital, 
for which the seating capacity was filled 
several days before the concert and the 
demand was so great that one hundred 
chairs were placed on the stage. Stand- 
ing room was closed half an hour before 
the performance began. Mr. McCor- 
mack was quite equal to the occasion 
and met the demands of the eager throng 
in vocal capacity, artistic interpretation 
and variety of selections. Mr. McCor- 
mack was assisted by Ellen Richmond 
Marshall, mezzo-contralto, and Donald 
McBeath, violinist. 

Margaret Wilson occupied the Presi- 
dential box as usual and did not try to 
conceal her real pleasure over the artis- 
tic program. W. H. 





Eight Railway Cars Required to Trans- 
port Toronto’s New Organ 


TORONTO, CAN., March 20.—There has 
just been installed in St. Paul’s Anglican 
Church, Toronto, the largest pipe organ 
in Canada and one of the largest in the 
world. The cost was $40,000. Messrs. 
Casavant Fréres of St. Hyacinthe, Que- 
bec, were the makers. It is said that 
only five or six organs in the world are 
larger than St. Paul’s new instrument, 
and those are at Sydney, Australia; the 
Cathedral at Riga; Albert Hall, London, 
and St. Sulpice, Paris. The Toronto or- 
gan has 200 stops. Eight railway cars 
were required to transport the sections 
from Quebec. 

Hugo Kaun’s’' symphonic prologue, 
“Maria Magdalena,” had its first per- 
formance at a recent Hamburg concert. 


CREDIT FOR MUSIC STUDY 





Wisconsin School Children Receive It 
for Work Under Private Instruction 


MADISON, WIs., March 28.—State Su- 
perintendent of Schools C. P. Cary has 
established the policy of giving Wiscon- 
sin high school pupils credit for work in 
music done under private instruction by 
certified teachers. 

“We have learned that it is wise to 
encourage musical training,” said Mr. 
Cary. “While the schools have musical 
exercises and musical instruction it is 
impossible for them to give such a high 
order of training as many wise parents 
want their children to receive. Where 
parents are inclined to provide private 
instruction it seems only reasonable that 
the children should be credited with it 
so that the burden of their studies may 
not become too great. Accordingly such 
pupils are allowed to substitute music 
study for work that would otherwise 
have to be done in school. Sometimes 
girls find higher mathematics very bur- 
densome. It is difficult to say that alge- 
bra and geometry are needed by them 
more than excellent instruction § in 
music.” M. N. S. 


ANOTHER M’CORMACK RECORD 





Tenor Has Overflow on Stage of New 
Springfield Auditorium 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 24.—For 
the first time since the Municipal Au- 
ditorium has been open, people were 
seated on the stage when John McCor- 
mack gave his second recital of the year 
last night. Every seat in the hall was 
filled, and in addition to the 150 seated 
on the stage many others stood in the 
various points of vantage in the build- 
ing. Mr. McCormack was in his usual 
good voice and generous humor, both be- 
ing directly responsible for the eight 
encores he gave. Mr. McCormack sang 
with unusual dramatic fervor, as well 
as purity of tone. 

Donald McBeath, who was the capa- 
ble assisting artist, played his violin 
solos with good effect. He, too, re- 
sponded to encores. Charles L. Wagner, 
Mr. McCormack’s manager, said that the 
Irish tenor has been booked to sing in 
the Auditorium next season. V.H. L. 
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FINAL CURTAIN FOR BOSTON OPERA’S FIFTH SEASON 


Packed Houses and Exceptionally Fine Performances Mark Concluding Week — Mme. Beriza a New 
‘“‘Louise”’—A Brilliant ‘‘ Aida’’— Season’s Record More Remarkable for Individual than for 


Ensemble Achievements 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 29, 1914. 


HE fifth season of the Boston Opera 

- Company has come to an end. 
The operas of the last week were 
“Louise,” “Aida,” “Faust,” “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” and “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” and acts from “Faust” and 
“Lucia,” and the “Dance of the Hours” 
from “La Gioconda” for the popular- 
priced performance on Saturday evening. 

In “Louise” on Monday night Mme. 
Beriza took the title réle for the first 
time in Boston. She gave an exceedingly 
interesting impersonation, more remark- 
able on the histrionic than the vocal side. 
This was neither the Louise of Miss 


Garden nor that of Mme. Edvina. It 
was a wholly original conception, and it 
was logical and sincere. It was a 
pleasure to witness the success of so in- 
telligent an artist. 

Mme. Gay, for this performance, re- 
turned to her réle of the Mother, in 
which she is unequaled in Boston. Mr. 
Laffitte was the Julien, repeating the 
generally favorable impression which he 
has made in this and in other parts. 
Mr. Marcoux’s Father remains an extra- 
ordinarily realistic and dramatic achieve- 
ment. 

The most brilliant performance of 
“Aida” given this season took place on 
Wednesday night. Then Mr. Zenatello 
had fully regained his voice, and he sang 
with magnificent brilliancy and ardor. 
I know of no tenor of to-day who matches 
Mr. Zenatello in this réle. Mme. Wein- 
gartner may also be said to do herself 
the utmost justice in Verdi’s opera. Her 
“golden?’ voice, as it has often been 
called, is nobly suited to the character 
of the music. Also the réle of Aida is 
one of those which show most the con- 
stant study and progress of Mme. Wein- 
gartner from season to season. Mme. 
Gay’s Amneris is felt to have gained in 
distinction since last season. Mr. An- 
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cona was also in fine fettle, and Mr. 
Weingartner’s reading of this score is a 
masterpiece of interpretation. 


A Divided Rdle 


The performance of “Faust” on Fri- 
day night again brought Mme. Beriza 
face to face with Mr. Muratore. Mme. 
Weingartner, who had an affection of 
the throat, sang through the Garden 
Scene, getting perceptibly worse and 
worse, and finally was compelled to yield 
her place to Mme. Beriza. This was re- 
grettable, as it was the last opportunity 
of the season of hearing Mme. Wein- 
gartner’s beautiful voice. Mme. Beriza 
found play for her dramatic talent in 
the church scene, the scene of Valentine’s 
death, and the apotheosis. Mr. Muratore 
sang vigorously in the course of the 
evening, and his trumpet tones were ad- 
mired. On this occasion Mr. Dangés de- 
livered, as it were, a Parthian shot, for 
he was never in better voice, and he sang 
with especial authority and effect. Mme. 
Swartz-Morse’s Siebel and Miss Lever- 
oni’s Martha were equally in place. Mr. 
Marcoux’s Mephistopheles is too uncon- 
ventional for a conventional opera, 
hence, to the younger generation, it al- 
ways gives pleasure! 

The opera which opened the subscrip- 
tion season brought it to a close—“The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” In this, Miss 
Amsden was the Maliella; Maria Gay, 
Carmela; Giovanni Zenatello, Gennaro; 
Mario Ancona, Rafaele. Both Mme. Gay 
and Mr. Zenatello were again heard to 
advantage. 

In the evening, Myrna Sharlow took 
the title rdéle in the “Secret of Suzanne” 
with excellent results; Evelyn Scotney 
sang the Mad Scene from “Lucia” with 
her wonted ability; Mme. Beriza was the 
Marguerite, Mr. Jou-Jerville the Faust, 
Mr. Ludikar the Mephistopheles in the 
second act of “Faust.” Packed houses 
and exceptional enthusiasm were the 
order at all of the final week’s per- 
formances. 


Record of the Season 


A review of the fifth season of Boston 
opera shows, first, an unusual number of 
individual triumphs, if less than the 
usual smoothness and unanimity in en- 
semble which has been in other seasons 
a distinguishing mark of the Boston 
opera productions; secondly, a répertoire 
poor in novelties and revivals. The two 


novelties were “Monna Vanna,” success- 


ful on account of its magnificent produc- 
tion and the sensational interest of the 
drama, and “The Love of Three Kings,” 
which, following its success in New York, 
was performed here with equal réclame. 
Fevrier’s opera was produced for the 
first time in America, with Mary Gar- 
den, Vanni Marcoux, Lucien Muratore, 
Paolo Ludikar, Jeska Swartz-Morse and 
others in minor parts, on February 9. 
“Die Meistersinger” was added to the 
répertoire January 23; Gounod’s “Romeo 
and Juliette” was added to the répertoire 
and given one performance, with Miss 
Nielsen, Mr. Muratore and others on 
March 4. 

Twenty-seven Italian operas were 
given fifty-six performances; nine French 
operas were given twenty-seven perform- 
ances; three German operas were given 
nine performances: “Martha” was given 
one performance in English. This makes 
a total of thirty operas and ninety-three 
performances. The list of operas. and 
the number of their performances in de- 
tail follows: 

“Jewels of the Madonna,” “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” “Tosca,” six times each; 
“Aida,” “La Bohéme,” “Faust,” “Sam- 
son et Dalila,’ five times each; 
“Louise,” “Lucia,” “Madama Butterfly,” 
“Monna Vanna,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
four times each; “Barber of Seville,” 
“The Love of Three Kings,” “Otello,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” three 
times each; “Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Don Giovanni,” “Hansel und 
Gretel,” “Il Trovatore,” “Secret of 
Suzanne,” “Thais,” “Tristan und Isolde,” 
two each; “La Gioconda,” “Manon,” 
“Martha,” “Romeo. et Juliette,” one each. 


Weingartner’s Return 


It is good news that next Winter Mr. 
Weingartner is expected to return for a 
six weeks’ visit, beginning January 4— 
the opening of the sixth season. He is 
needed here, and he will doubtless have 
far better opportunities for rehearsal 
than he has had during his visit this sea- 
son. It is unlikely that André Messager, 
formerly of the Paris Opéra, will come to 
Boston. Mr. Monteux, a younger man, 
has been engaged. Mr. Moranzoni will 
return next season, and he will open Mr. 
Russell’s Paris season. 

A very encouraging manifestation is 
the interest taken by the public in the 
cheaper seats at the Boston opera. In 
previous seasons the local public seemed 
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to be ignorant or rather unappreciative 
of its opportunities in this respect. The 
entire upper gallery of the Boston Opera 
House is now disposed of for all of next 
season, and there are encouraging signs 
as regards the disposal of the seats on 
the first balcony. 
OLIN DOWNES. 
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Malkin School Pupils Able Soloists in 
Symphony’s Pleasing Program 


The concert given by Arnold Volpe 
and his Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra at Terrace Garden, New York, on 
Sunday afternoon, March 22, brought 
forward as soloists two highly talented 
pupils of the Malkin Music School in the 
persons of Ada Becker, pianist, and J. 
Rittenband, violinist. 

Miss Becker, who is an artist pupil 
and assistant of Manfred Malkin, won 
success with her fine interpretation of 
the Grieg concerto. A sure, crisp technic 
marked her playing and earned for her 
several recalls. Mr. Rittenband is a 
pupil of Arnold Volpe who heads the 
violin department at the Malkin School. 
The young violinist displayed a warm 
tone and mastery of his instrument in a 
fine performance of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. The orchestra again proved 
itself to be an exceedingly well-drilled 
organization. It played the first, sec- 
ond and last movements of Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony and the Waltz 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” 
with commendable effect. 





J. P. SCOTT’S SONGS 





Prominent Singers Present Them at 
Musicians’ Club in New York 


Ten songs composed by John Prindle 
Scott comprised a program presented on 
the evening of March 22 at the Musi- 
cians’ Club, in New York City, by the 
following prominent soloists: Mrs. Jo- 
sephine M. Andrews, contralto; LaRue 
R. Boals, basso; George Harris, Jr., 
tenor, and William Simmons, baritone. 
This was the program: 


“The Voice in the Wilderness,’ Mr. Harris; 


a. “My True Love Lies Asleep,” b. “The 
Death Triumphant,’’ Mr. Boals; a. “I Know 
in whom I Have Believed,” b. “John o’ 


Dreams,” Mrs. Andrews; a. “The Ballad of 
Johnnie Sands,” b. “Old Bill Bluff,’’ Mr. Sim- 
mons; a. The Revelation,’ b. “A _ Sailor’s 
Love Song,” c. “The Secret,’’ Mr. Harris. 


Cecil Fanning 


BARITONE 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


Now Concertizing in America 
after a year’s Concert 
Tour in Europe 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, O. 


Manager East of the Mississippi 


FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 
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George Hamlin: A Chicago Problem 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest the 
cabled reports from Berlin which have 
appeared in the Chicago Daily News and 
your own paper, in the New York 
Tribune and other journals, in which 
George Hamlin has cut loose and given 
his opinion as to the woeful condition of 
musical affairs in this country, and more 
particularly in the city of Chicago. If 
he is quoted correctly, Mr. Hamlin as- 
serts that there is scarcely a music teach- 
er of any eminence in the United States, 
particularly with regard to giving oper- 
atic training. 

As you no doubt know, it is not so 
very long ago that Chicago was not on 


the map. As you also no doubt know, 
it was not so long after it got on the 
map that the combination of an old 
woman, a lamp and a cow took it off the 
map again. Since then, with a persist- 
ence that is magnificent, it has insisted 
upon staying on the map. 

It has grown. It has had to meet 
many obstacles in its growth. One was 
a peculiarly severe and changeable 
climate, which caused it to be known as 
“the Windy City”’—a designation that 
some people have insisted, however, was 
more applicable to the manufacture of 
hot air by its inhabitants. 

It has had any number of problems to 
contend with, one of which, in earlier 
years, was the lack of sufficient capital 
to carry on its wonderful enterprises. 
It has had the problem of how to house 
its inhabitants; how to amalgamate the 
hundreds of thousands of Goths, Visi- 
goths, Huns and Vandals which came to 
it, in the endeavor of its enterprising 
manufacturers to make things more 
cheaply than they could be made in the 
effete East, without regard to quality. 

It has had, furthermore, political prob- 
lems to deal with. Among these was how 
to dispose of such statesmen as “Bath- 
house John” and “Hinky Dink.” Where 
its necessities called for demi-gods to 
run its affairs all it appeared able to 
produce was demagogues. 

It had the problem of sanitation to 
solve—a very severe problem, in the way 
of disposal of sewage. It had the prob- 
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lem of its Lake Front. It had the prob- 
lem of a smoke nuisance. It had serious 
problems of transportation. 

But through all this it managed, as 
it grew richer and stronger and more 
marvelous, to evolve a wonderfully artis- 
tic aspiration, which showed itself, more 
particularly in a musical way, when it 
took to its heart the late Theodore 
Seeene after New York had abandoned 

im. 

But amid all its troubles and its prob- 
lems it clung to one thing, as showing its 
hope in the future to reach eminence in 
music; namely, that it had produced a 
real tenor, in the shape of George Ham- 
lin. True, this was some time ago, and 
I will admit that there were those who 
insisted that the tenor was only a kind 
of half-baked baritone. But whenever 
people threw it in the teeth of Chicago 
that it had no artistic culture, that its 
women had to go to Philadelphia or 
Paris to*get clothes, that it had to bor- 
row its opera from New York, that it 
had an art building which nobody visited, 
that its great music schools and music 
teachers were all living by the “grace 
of God,” and each in a separate clique 
of its own, it triumphantly pointed to 
the fact that it had produced a tenor! 

Chicago was a great deal in the posi- 
tion of the man who undertook to raise 
tomatoes inside the Arctic Circle. It 
cost a fortune, but when he looked at 
the little pink product he said: 

“Well, I’ve done it! There it is!” 

And so it was with Chicago. It pointed 
to its one tenor, George Hamlin, as proof 
positive that it was not merely a city 
of packers of pork, but had real artistic 
appreciation, and, above all, it had the 
ability to do what other parts of the 
country have not yet been able to do— 
produce a tenor who could sing in opera, 
even if he had to do it in English and 
could not act. 

And now, to see this cherished pink 
product of Chicago’s musical hot house 
culture deride us in Berlin, of all places, 
where they look upon everything Ameri- 
can in music with the utmost contempt, 
I want to tell you it is hitting Chicago 
very, very hard! 

It has made us ask this serious ques- 
tion: 

“If, with all our multi-millionaires, 
skyscrapers and the possibilities of parks 
on the Lake Front, we can only produce 
a quasi-tenor who will go back on us 
when he is four thousand miles from 
home—what is life worth living for, to 
a man in Chicago?” 

All I can do is to ask you to relieve 
our suspense, indeed, our agony, by 
ceasing to give George any further noto- 
riety, which is evidently what he is after. 
And, so far as George is concerned, I 
would say that,inasmuch as the price of 
ancient eggs has gone up in this town 
two cents a dozen lately from a sudden 
demand I would advise him, if he is wise, 
to stew in his own saukerkraut in Berlin 
and—stay there! 

Truly yours, 
A CHICAGO MUSICIAN, 

Michigan Boulevard. 





Regarding the Salaries of Orchestral 
Musicians at the Century Opera 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Several newspapers of the city have 
published statements made by Alfred 
Szendrei, conductor in the employ of 
the Messrs. Aborn at the Century Opera 
House, in which he has criticized and 
belittled the members of this orchestra, 
who are also members of this organiza- 
tion. He states that the payment that 
the members of the orchestra receive 
does not constitute an inducement for 
competent instrumentalists to accept a 
position in the orchestra, and _ that, 
barring a few exceptions, these men had 
absolutely no training for this kind of 
work, and were totally unfamiliar with 
even the most popular operas. 

The fact is that every member of the 
orchestra in the Century Opera is a 
man experienced in operatic work. Some 
of the men were members of the Mon- 
treal Opera Orchestra, some of the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Opera Orchestra, and 
others were in the so-called “second” 
orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company during the time that that com- 
pany maintained two orchestras. 


The fact that this organization has 
made a wage scale of $4 for each per- 
formance of opera at popular prices 
should not be used as an argument that 
members working for this wage scale are 
not first-class musicians. This price was 
adopted by the Musical Union in order 
that producing managers might be en- 
abled to give opera at popular prices, and 
the willingness of the musicians to accept 
this scale is but an evidence of their 
public spirit. Had this price not been 
adopted by the Union, grand opera at 
popular prices would have remained a 
dream with its fulfillment an impossi- 
bility. Even at the wage scale of $4 
for each performance, the musicians at 
the Century have been receiving a salary 
this season that will compare very favor- 
ably to that paid to many conductors in 
European cities. For the week just 
passed the members of the orchestra re- 
ceived $61 each, and many weeks during 
the season the salary was $64, $66 and 
$68 per man. These amounts include 
payment for performances and rehear- 
sals, and the average sum paid during 
the season so far is $47.88 for each man. 
These figures seems to answer Mr. 
Szendrei’s charge that the salary offered 
is not an inducement for competent in- 
strumentalists. 

Were it not for the wide publicity 
given to Mr. Szendrei’s statement I 
would not ask for space in your paper, 
but I feel that the musicians composing 
the orchestra at the Century Opera are 
entitled to an opportunity to reply to 
unwarranted attacks, and trust that your 
paper will give them this opportunity. 

Respectfully, 
D. EDWARD PORTER, 

President Musical Mutual Protective 

Union, Local 310, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

March 25, 1914. 





Criticises Century Opera Company Man- 
agement 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It would appear that the Century 
Opera Company is to be severely criti- 
cised for its frequent changes in opera, 
after advertising a given opera for a 
given date. In other words, it advertises 
that it is going to do a certain thing and 
then does not do it. This practice is most 
annoying to one who desires to arrange 
a few weeks ahead to go to a particular 
opera on a particular night. 

As an example of the way this works 
out, “Natoma” has recently been adver- 
tised for March 30 and we have asked 
friends, who are to meet us at the the- 
ater in our seats. They are out of town 
and cannot be reached beforehand. The 
opera is changed to “Thais,” an opera we 
all care little about and would not have 
arranged to go to in advance. This is 
only an example of what has practically 
happened several times this Winter. 

To the writer it seems poor practice to 
advertise anything unless one can make 
good, and the same principle holds as to 
advertising an opera for a given date. I 
am in hopes that the Century Opera will 
succeed and believe that anything that 
can be suggested toward that end should 
be brought forward. It is also my belief 
that some of the falling off in attend- 
ance is due to the frequent changing of 
the advertised date of the operas. 

Yours truly, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

New York, March 28, 1914. 





Who Shall Translate Librettos? 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of March 19, you ask, 
“Who Shall Translate Librettos?” We 
have here in Chicago a man who is con- 
versant with music in general, and 
opera in particular, in five languages. 
He is the author of one of the most 
comprehensive works in the musical 
line the world has ever known. This 
work is now being published, and will 
shortly be in the hands of all educa- 
tors in music. It is in five languages: 
English, French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. Knowing about his work, I 
feel that he is the one man to translate 
opera librettos into English. I know 
that he has translated librettos before. 
His‘ name is Dr. J. H. G. Stempel, No. 
29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





I have .no personal interest in this 
matter other than to help in the attain- 
ment of good translations of operas into 
the English language. 

Sincerely, 
KATHERINE SCHUSTER. 

71, Auditorium Building, 

Chicago, March 27, 1914. 





Dresden and the Propaganda 


To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 


Dresden has been very quiet with re- 
gard to the movement for musical in- 
dependence in the United States. So far 
as 1 know, there has been no misunder- 
standing regarding the propaganda for 
the uplift of music in your country, 
which, of course, every intelligent per- 
son should find only too natural. Even 
every small nation in Europe is striving 
for artistic independence, and a personal 
note of their own—why should not a big 
nation, like the American, do so? 

Truly yours, 

A. INGMAN. 

Dresden, March 21, 1914. 





Created a Profound Impression 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I wish Mr. Freund to know how much 
the people appreciated and enjoyed his 
talk on “The Musical Independence of 
the United States.” I don’t know of any 
address that created a more profound 
impression and was more talked about. 

I trust, in the near future, to see ac- 
complished what Mr. Freund is working 
for so honestly. 

It was indeed a privilege to have met 
and held converse with so distinguished 
a man. Cordially, 

GRACE L. ARMSTRONG, 

President, Congress of Women’s 

Clubs of Western Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., March 26, 1914. 


A Compliment from Australia 


To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 

I am deeply interested in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. It is the best musical paper in 
the world. Sometimes I see a notice of 
my son in it. 

Yours sincerely, 
HELEN V. BUESST. 

Armadale, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
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A NOTEWORTHY CHORAL NOVELTY 





Hamilton Harty’s “‘ The Mystic Trumpeter,’’ Soon to Have Its 
New York Premiére, an Important Work Typical of the 
Progressive School of Modern English Composition 














By WALTER HENRY HALL 


INCE Sir Edward Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius,’”’ a new era of choral 
music has dawned upon choral-loving 
England. British composers, so long 
dominated by the spell of Handel and 
Mendelssohn, have been touched by EI- 
gar’s magic wand and one by one they 
are becoming conscious of a new musical 
spirit, and are taking their part in its 
development. 

Possibly some of them, in the first 
exuberance of their emancipation, may 
have too completely shut themselves off 
from the influence of their former gods, 
but, except in isolated instances, the na- 


tional conservatism may be depended 
upon to keep them from wild excesses. 
A sane but progressive set of younger 
composers has already begun to achieve 
more than local reputation, and there 
is much in their work which gives 
promise for the future. Patriotic Eng- 
lish musicians would rejoice to see their 
country occupy the same respected posi- 
tion it held in the days of Gibbons, Byrd, 
Willbye and Purcell. For many years 
such a vision seemed to be fantastic, but 
signs are not lacking which point to the 
possibility of its becoming a fact. 

One of the young progressives who is 
attracting attention at the present mo- 
ment is Hamilton Harty, an Irish com- 
poser who, at the age of thirty-four, has 
already made an enviable record as an 
orchestral conductor and pianist, and is 
also a composer from whom much may 
be expected. His last work, written for 
the Leeds Festival of 1913, is a setting 
of Walt Whitman’s poem, “The Mystic 
Trumpeter.” The mysterious and 
ecstatic poem, changing from one im- 
pression to another with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity, is most faithfully reflected in 
the music, and yet with a sense of unity 
which is as surprising as it is satisfy- 
ing. 

The composer’s orchestral experience 
is in evidence throughout the work, and 
the scoring, which is for a complete mod- 
ern orchestra, vitally illumines every 
page. There is no mere academic treat- 
ment of the orchestra, which embellishes 
the musical matter with singular appro- 
priateness. 

The incidental solos are allotted to a 
baritone, who opens the work to the 
words, “Hark, some wild trumpeter, 
some strange musician, hov’ring unseen 
in air, vibrates capricious tunes to- 
night,” which, accompanied by muted 
horns and trumpet, and timpany with- 
out sticks, provides a sense of mystery, 
which is enhanced as the chorus enters 
singing, “Come nearer, bodiless one, 
haply in three resounds some dead com- 
poser, haply thy pensive life was filled 
with aspirations high, unformed ideals,” 


and develops into a rushing, seething 
mass of tone at the words, “Waves, 
oceans musical, chaotically surging.’ 


The music subsides and the purpose of 
the poem is described as the chorus re- 
enters singing: 


“That now, 
ing, 

Thy cornet echoing, pealing, 

Gives out to no one’s ears but 
freely gives to mine, 

That I may thee translate.” 


ecstatic ghost, close to me bend- 


mine, but 


The chorus then enters upon its task, 
and proceeds to “translate” what the 
trumpet says. This is accomplished in a 
series of short connected scenes. 

At the words, announced by the chorus 
in trumpet idiom, “Blow, trumpeter, free 
and clear,” we are made to leave “the 
fretting world, the streets, the noisy 
hours of day,” and are transported to 
the “walks of Paradise,” which scene 
affords some of the most entrancing 
choral passages in the work. An effect 
positively ethereal is obtained at the 
second repetition of the words, “Float- 
ing, basking in Heaven’s lake,” in which 
first the women, then the men, and at 
last the full chorus sustains a pianis- 
simo passage which for sheer loveliness 


Joy, Joy, 


can be compared with but few things in 
modern choral music. 

The mood then changes. 
now in a different rhythm, 
trumpeter “Blow again, * * * show 
the feudal world,” and forthwith, intro- 
duced in the form of a polacca, the 
“barons in their castle halls,” trouba- 
dours, armed knights, crusaders and 
monks all pass in review, and their spe- 
cial deeds or characteristics are graphic- 
ally portrayed by both singers and or- 
chestra in music which grips the heart 
and stirs the blood. 

The next scene, entrusted to the bari- 
tone soloist, commences: 


The voices, 
bid the 


“Blow again, trumpeter! and for thy theme 

Take now the enclosing theme of all, the sol- 
vent and the setting; 

Love, that is the pulse of all.”’ 


This is the most important solo for 
the voice, and the composer has caught 
the spirit of the poem with rare fidel- 
ity. The music becomes more and more 
impassioned, and rises to a thrilling 
climax at the words: 


“Love, that is sun and moon and stars; 

Love that is crimson, sumptuous, sick with 
perfume; 

No other words, but words of love, no other 
thought but love.’’ 


Perhaps nowhere in the score is the 
orchestral writing more charged with 
rich and vibrant color. 

Sombre and tragic, the next scene rep- 
resents “the enslaved, the overthrown, 
the hurt, the oppressed of the whole 
earth.” To an orchestral movement sug- 
gestive of a funeral march, the male 
chorus chants in melancholy fashion a 
passage which is ultimately sung by the 
whole chorus, pianissimo, “Thou takest 
away all cheering light, all hope; I see 
the enslaved, the overthrown, the hurt, 
the oppressed of the whole earth.” 

Interspersed between are sudden and 
dramatic phrases, which break in upon 
the funereal chant like thunderbolts. The 
scene closes with splendid sonority to the 
words: 


“Yet mid the ruin 


Pride colossal stands; unshaken to the last.” 


For the last time the trumpeter is ex- 
horted to 


‘“‘Vouchsafe a higher strain than any yet; 
Sing to my soul—renew its languishing faith 
and hope; 
Rouse up my slow belief—give me 
vision of the future; 
Give me, for once, its prophecy 


some 
and joy.” 


And here the composer girds himself 
for his peroration, here his Celtic blood 
flows faster, and his emotions are given 
full vent. Singers and orchestra unite 
in an exulting apostrophe to joy: 


“Nothing but joy left, 
The ocean filled with joy—the atmosphere all 
joy, 
Joy, Joy, in freedom, 
the ecstacy of life, 
Fnough to merely be! 
all over Joy.”’ 


worship, love. Joy in 


Enough to breathe! 


A steady crescendo of emotion now 
pervades the music, the chorus sweeps 
along with gathering exultation, the 
Singers are disported into “riotous, 
laughing bacchanals” until in a frenzy 
of excitement choral limitations are 
reached, and wild cries of joy burst 
forth from all but the altos, who pre- 
serve the vocal integrity of the passages 
in a series of rising sequences, which 
enhance rather than detract the general 
riot of tone. The shouts culminate in a 
sudden attack of an inverted major 9th, 
the sopranos leaping to the top A with 
indescribable effect. In this atmosphere 
the work is brought to a close. 

The next choral work by Hamilton 
Harty will be eagerly awaited by those 
whose business it is to discover interest- 
ing novelties for public performance. 





Alan Dale, the dramatic critic of the 
New York American, has discovered that 
the original Josephine in the original 
production in London of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s “Pinafore” is a resident of Brook- 
lyn. Her name is Emma Howson. She 
was also the first Mascotte in New York. 
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STRANSKY OVATION 
AT FINAL CONCERT 


‘““Bravos’”’ and Recalls Attest 
Esteem of Public for Phil- 
harmonic Conductor 


The esteem in which Josef Stransky 
is held by his audiences was most con- 
vincingly and appropriately shown when 
at the close of the season’s final concert 
of the New York Philharmonic at Car- 
negie Hall on Thursday evening, March 
26, the audience remained standing and 
recalled the conductor a half dozen times, 
while “Bravos!” and thunderous ap- 
plause rang through the auditorium. 
The occasion was altogether a festive 
one, the program being all-Wagner, and 


no soloist appearing to interfere with the 
continuity of the orchestra’s perform- 
ances. Three times during the evening 
did Conductor Stransky find himself 
obliged to have his men rise and share 
the applause. 

A Wagner program is always sure to 
attract a large gathering these days and 
Mr. Stransky prepared an especially in- 
teresting array of pieces: “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture, the “Rhine Jour- 
ney,” the “Prelude and Liebestod” from 
“Tristan,” the “Meistersinger” Vorspiel, 
“Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal,” 
the “Rienzi” Overture, “Siegfried Idyll,” 
Prelude to the Third Act of “Lohengrin” 
and the “Ride of the Valkyries.” The 
orchestra, in its finest form, delivered 
these items with a virtuosity that 
thrilled the audience. 

Mr. Stransky threw himself into his 
work with that enthusiasm which has 
always characterized his conducting and 
obtained those emotional climaxes, nota- 
bly in the “Tristan,” “Gétterddmmer- 
ung” and “Meistersinger” excerpts, with- 
out which the music of Wagner would 
better not be performed. In the “Liebes- 
tod” one could feel him “breathe” with 
the orchestra, preparing each melodic 
phrase in the entire orchestral body. His 
reading of the “Rienzi,” in which he 
makes an innovation by means of a tre- 
mendous ritardando at the close, put new 
life into music that is to-day generally 
regarded as un-Wagnerian and his 
abridging of the “Lohengrin” excerpt, 
without going through the bridal music, 
closing with a rousing G Major chord, is 
admirable. A. W 





Saint-Saéns’s “Timbre d’Argent” Re. 
vived in Brussels 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, March 21.—Saint- 
Saéns’s opera, “Le Timbre d’Argent,” 
which was first produced in Paris in 
1877 and which the composer has large- 
ly rewritten, has been brought out at 
the Monnaie. The composer came here 
from Cairo to rehearse it. It tells a 
story that somewhat resembles “Faust.” 





Children of Physicians in Faelten School 
Recital 


Boston, March 21.—Taking part in a 
recent recital at the Faelten Pianoforte 
School were George, Walter and Ruth 
Baylies, children of Mrs. Walter C. Bay- 
lies, of No. 5 Commonwealth avenue; 
Peggy and Isabel Porter and Burnham 
Porter, children of Dr. C. A. Porter, No. 
254 Beacon street; Billy Brewster, son 
of Dr. G. W. W. Brewster; Hugh Cabot, 
son of Dr. Hugh Cabot, No. 87 Marlboro 
street; Ernest Young, son of Dr. Ernest 
B. Young, No. 434 Marlboro street; 
Greeley Curtis, son of Mrs. G. S. Curtis, 
of Salem; Constance Vaillant and George 
Vaillant, children of George Vaillant, No. 
165 Commonwealth avenue; Elizabeth 
and Charles Bradford, children of Dr. 


Edward H. Bradford, No. 220 Beacon 
street; Carryl Sargent, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Sargent, and Anne 
Bowen, daughter of Mrs. Stephen Brown 
of 319 Beacon street. W. 4H. L. 


REMINGTON PUPILS 
IN RECITAL OF SONGS 








Work of Students at Paterson, N. J., 
Discloses High Standard of Artis- 
try—Several Débuts 











Cora Remington, Teacher of Singing 


It is seldom that a recital by pupils 
affords so much pleasure to real music- 
lovers as did the recital by the pupils of 
Cora Remington on Thursday evening, 
March 26, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall in 
Paterson, N. J. Miss Remington seems 
particularly fitted to impart to her pupils 
the knowledge of the art of singing. The 
program was an exceptionally long one, 
but because of the excellence of the offer- 
ings it proved decidedly enjoyable. Sev- 
eral of the pupils made their first public 
appearance on this occasion and ac- 
quitted themselves creditably. Others 
who had some previous experience in 
concert and church work sang with the 
freedom and abandon of true artists. 
The program was largely made up of 
operatic selections, including, among 
others, “Connais tu le Pays,” Thomas; 
“Tl est doux, il est bori,’”’ Massenet; the 
blind mother’s song from “Gioconda,” 
Ponchielli; the duet from “Butterfly,” 
Puccini; the “Doll’s Song” from “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” Offenbach; Aria from 
“Freischiitz,” von Weber; Toreador song 
from “Carmen,” Bizet; duet from “Forza 
del Destino,” Verdi; Musetta’s Waltz 
from “Boheme,” Elsa’s Dream from 
“Lohengrin,” and an arrangement for 
quartet of the Sextet from “Lucia.” 

Especially good was the singing of 
the Misses Marble in the “Butterfly” 
duet, Miss Riley’s “Doll’s Song,” the 
Toreador song as sung by Harry Marble, 
and Miss Thetge’s rendition of Elsa’s 
Dream. 

The task of playing all the accom- 
paniments fell to that sterling pianist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, who accomplished 
his duties with customary artistry. 


SHOWS CONFIDENCE 
IN ITS ORCHESTRA 


Los Angeles Symphony Society 


Re-Elects Directors—Season 
an Artistic Success 


Los ANGELES, March 23.—Encouraged 
by the artistic success of the present 
season, the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra Association has re-elected its 
Board of Directors in toto, with the ad- 
dition of Mrs. W. E. Martingale, Mrs. 
Charles Modini Wood and W. I. Holl- 
ingsworth. The board has elected the 
following officers: Dr. Norman Bridge, 
president; Mrs. Walter Raymond, first 


vice-president; Clifford Lott, second 
vice-president; Mrs. H. W. R. Strong, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Dean Mason, 
secretary; G. A. Allen Hancock, treas- 
urer, and J. Tabor Fitzgerald, business 
manager. The expenses of the last sea- 
son have been considerably less than 
had been estimated, and, on the artistic 
side, Conductor Tandler has achieved re- 
sults that mark him as one of the best 
directors heard in the West. Next sea- 
son the concerts will be given in a 
smaller hall than the Auditorium, which 
is now to be given over to moving 
pictures. 

The sixth concert of the orchestra this 
season included the “Leonore” Overture, 
No. 3, and the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” 
symphony. The second and third move- 
ments of the symphony were especially 
well played. The soloist was Axel 
Simonsen, violoncellist, who played a De 
Swert concerto with the artistic finish 
of a Gerardy and a thoroughly adequate 
technic. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and his 
compositions were leading features at 
the second concert, this season, of the 
Lyric Club of 100 women under the 
baton of J. B. Poulin. Eight of Mr Cad- 
man’s works were sung or played, and 
the composer himself took part in his 
trio, with Mr. Seiling, violin, and Mr. 
Simonsen, ’cello. The club never sang 
better and the concert was one of the 
most satisfactory it has given in its nine 
years of life. One of Mr. Cadman’s 
choruses, “The Wish,” was dedicated to 
the club. Mmes. Chick, organist; Gray, 
soprano, and McCune, contralto, were 
soloists. W. F. G. 


Mme. Fremstad Sings “Elsa” in Brook- 
lyn Under Difficulties 


In last week’s performance of “Lohen- 
grin” by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Mme. Olive Fremstad appeared as Elsa, 
leaving a crutch in the wings when she 
went upon the stage. Mme. Fremstad 
had been in her room since Friday night, 
when she wrenched her ankle on the 
Metropolitan Opera House stage during 
the performance of “Gétterdimmerung,” 
and she practically got out of bed to 
sing in “Lohengrin.” 








Victor Benham to Teach Summer Piano 
Class in Detroit 


Victor Benham, the pianist, who has 
been playing with success in Europe this 
season, is planning to return to Amer- 
ica in the late Spring and will teach 
a Summer class of pupils at his home 
in Detroit, Mich. Mr. Benham is not 
only a successful pianist and composer, 
but he has trained a number of suc- 
cessful artists and teachers. 





Hulsmann Trio in Concert 
In Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, on March 27, a concert was given 
by the Hulsmann Trio, composed of 














THE SCHOOL OF ACCOMPANYING 


The first and only one of its kind in existence. 


SUMMER SESSION fer Teachers Opens June 15th 


Established 1899 





Facilities for practising. 


(Isabel McCall) 


Suite 1141, Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd Street, New York 


Opportunity given to accom- 
pany professional singers during course of instruction. 


Booklet ‘‘Accompanying as an Art’’ mailed on request. 
Mrs. Marshall Elliott Stewart, Director 


Telephone 
7325 Bryant 





Helen and Constance Hulsmann, pian- 
ists, and Mme. Marie Hulsmann, so- 
prang. Among the numbers presented 
by Helen Hulsmann were pieces by Bach, 
Beethoven, MacDowell, Chopin, Paderew- 
ski, Lane, Liszt, Rachmaninoff and 
Strauss, and her sister was heard in 
works by Bach, Debussy and Dennee. 
Mme. Hulsmann’s songs were by Tosti, 
Brahms and Schubert, and Hawley’s 
“The Sweetest Flower That Blows” was 
sung by the three musicians as a trio 
for the closing number. 





Mrs. Huss and Associate Artists Give 
Brooklyn Concert 


Mrs. Hildegard Hoffman Huss, assisted 
by Milly Maschmedt, violinist, and Win- 
throp Parkhurst, pianist, gave a concert 
which attracted a large audience to the 
Wells Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, on March 20. Mrs. 
Huss was accompanied by her husband, 
Henry Holden Huss, giving with excellent 
interpretative power, among other selec- 
tions, “Where the Bee Sucks,” by Arne; 
“Danza,” by Chadwick; “Allah,” by A. 
Walter Kramer; “Linderlaub,” old Ger- 
man; “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” by 
Mr. Huss; “Let Miss Lindy Pass,” Win- 
throp Rogers; Brahms’s “Lullaby,” 
Riker’s “Hi, Lil’ Feller,’’ Cadman’s 
“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” 
and a Weckerlin bergerette. Miss 
Maschmedt’s work was thoroughly en- 
joyable. In the Bruch G Minor Concerto 
Mr. Parkhurst was at the piano. The 
latter’s admirable solos included two of 
Mr. Huss’s compositions: “Valse,” op. 
20, and Prelude in A Flat. a Sk we, 


Nichols Joint Recital Tour Postponed 
Until May 


The joint recital tour of Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Nichols through western New 
York and Pennsylvania has been post- 
poned until the first two weeks in May, 
owing to the illness of a local manager, 
who was arranging the series for them. 

Mr. Nichols, the tenor, has just been 
engaged by the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
under the direction of Mr. Louis Koem- 
menich, to sing a group of modern 
French songs at the next concert in 
f£olian Hall, New York, April 14. At 
noon on the same date Mr. Nichols will 
also sing the tenor parts of “Messiah 
Victorious,” by William Hammond, in 
Old St. Paul’s Chapel, under the direc- 
tion of Edmund Jacques. 
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THIS HAS BEEN “VIOLINISTS’ 
YEAR”—YSAYE, KREISLER, MAUD 
POWELL, THIBAUD, KUBELIK, 
ELMAN, ALL IN THE 
FIELD. YET THE CUR- 
RENT SEASON HAS 
BEEN FOR MADAM 
POWELL THE BUSI- 
EST OF HER CAREER. 

NEXT YEAR’S 
BOOKINGS ARE WELL 
UNDER WAY. MADAM 
POWELL MAY VISIT 





YOUR STATE (1914- 
1915) WHEN, IF ARRANGEMENTS 
CAN BE MADE TO SUIT HER 
ITINERARY, SPECIAL TERMS 
WILL BE QUOTED. 
WRITE TO ME. MY PLANS, 
THOUGH ALTRUISTIC, ARE PRAC. 
TICAL. 


H. Godfrey Turner, 
1402 Broadway, New York. 
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A MEMORABLE MUSICAL 
WEEK IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Kreisler, Gerardy and Gabriel Ysaye the 
Visiting Artists—Local Musicians 
in Chamber Music 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 20.—With 
Kreisler, Gerardy and Gabriel Ysaye 
here in one week, Portland has had a 
musical treat long to be remembered. 
The Kreisler recital came first and a 
vast audience was delighted with one 
of the most enjoyable programs ever 
heard in this city. Always a favorite 
here, the artist was greeted with storms 
of applause and responded to the nu- 
merous encores with utmost gracious- 
ness. Carl Lamson was an excellent 
accompanist. 

Mr. Gerardy appeared last night be- 
fore a smaller but equally enthusiastic 
audience and proved himself not only a 
complete technical master of the ’cello 
but an interpreter of compelling power 
and musicianship. He was assisted by 
Gabriel Ysaye, whose violin playing 
gave a pleasing variety to the program. 
This young artist won many friends 
when he appeared here with his father 
last year and his playing last evening 
strengthened the good impression made 
at that time. Carl Bruchhausen proved 
an excellent accompanist and played 
one piano solo so well that an encore 
was demanded. 

Both concerts were under the local 
management of Lois Steers-Wynn Co- 
man. 

The first of a series of chamber con- 
certs was given on Saturday at the 
Multnomah Hotel by Mrs. Susie Fen- 
nel Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand Konrad, 
‘cello, and J. Hutchinson, piano. Edith 
Clarke Patterson was the vocal soloist. 
An excellent program was presented be- 
fore a large attendance. 

The recitals given at the different 
High Schools under the auspices of the 











REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 
16, 1914.—‘‘His voice was rich and 
pure at the bottom of the register as 
well as at the top, and his intonation 
was perfect.” 





Management—Wolfsohn Musical Bureas 
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Available for concerts, recitals and musi- 


cales. Exclusive Management Concert Di- 
rection, Annie Friedberg. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BUILDING 
1425 Broadway New_York 





Coterie Club are proving a great suc- 
cess. There were more than a thousand 
pees at the last one, which was given 
y pupils of Mrs. Edward Alden Beals. 
Other recent recitals have been given by 
Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed, Jocelyn 
Foulkes, Eda Trotter, Florence Pelton, 
Charles Swensen and Harold Hurlbut. 
Robert Boice Carson held a reception 
Tuesday afternoon at his studios in the 
Stearns Building in honor of Mrs. Rus- 
sell Dorr, who is prominent in Min- 
neapolis musical circles. H. C. 





Ancient Music Charmingly Presented in 
Omaha Recital 


OMAHA, NEs., March 21.—In the sec- 
ond interpretation lecture-recital of 
Thomas J. Kelly, under the auspices of 
the Tuesday Morning Musical Club, a 
rare opportunity was given to hear some 
songs of the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries charm- 
ingly sung by Mrs. Kelly and _ the 
speaker. ‘The program opened with a 
Bach Chorale, played on the magnificent 
Joslyn organ by Martin Bush, who also 
officiated as accompanist throughout the 
afternoon. The singing of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelly was characterized by artistic 
sincerity and in the ancient hymn “Alla 
Trinita Beata,” which they sang ensem- 
ble, for the most part in simple unison, 
with solemn organ accompaniment, it 
rose to the point of inspiration. Mr. 
Kelly had many interesting things to tell 
of the old music and the conditions under 
which it was produced and he told them 
in his usual delightfully a 5 Ta 





Massenet’s “Narcissus” and Mme. Pav- 
lowa Win Audience in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 14.—If the 
two recent activities of the Wednesday 
Morning Music Club which gave great 
joy to appreciate audiences, one was 
Massenet’s “Narcissus,” with Florence 
Holt and Mrs. Charles Ingalls, soloists, 
assisted by the Auburn Glee Club and 
its band led by William Bauer. The 
other was Mme. Pavlowa and her as- 
sisting company, supplemented by an 
orchestra of twenty pieces under Di- 
rector Stier. Both Miss Holt and Mrs. 
Ingalls were received with enthusiasm. 

Miss Holt and Mrs. Ingalls again took 
part in the program when the Music 


Club was entertained by Mrs. John 
Requemore a few days ago. Mrs. Mer- 
ritt Vandiver, William Bauer and 


Alonzo Meek were others who made up 
an enjoyable musicale. . F. Es 


PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER 
SINGS FOR BLIND HEARERS 





Margaret Wilson in Charming Recital— 
Mannes’s Washington Début and 
Rubinstein Members’ Day. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—The 
generous nature of Margaret Wilson and 
her true love of music was again demon- 
strated on March 24, when she gave a 
charming song recital for the benefit of 
the blind at the Library of Congress. 
Her program included German, old 
Scotch, Irish and English songs inter- 
preted artistically, with effective tone 
coloring and thoughtful conception. She 
was at ail times heartily applauded and 
responded to encores. 

The program was as follows: “Ich 
liebe Dich,” Beethoven; “With a Prim- 
rose,” Grieg; Lullaby, Mozart; “Ave 
Maria,” Schubert; “taithful Johnny,” 
Beethoven; “Bonnie Charley Noo Awa” 
and “Leezie Lindsay,” both old Scotch; 
“The Low-Backed Car,” Irish; “Jack 
o’ Haziledean,” Scotch; “Nymphs and 
Shepherds,” Purcell; “ine Sheep 
Herder,” La Forge, and “Where the Bee 
Sucks,” Arne. 

Julia Huggins acted as accompanist 
and also contributed two MacDowell 
solos and “Murmuring Zephyrs,” Jensen- 
Pauer. At the conclusion of the recital 
Miss Wilson was introduced to her biind 
listeners by Gertrude T. Rider, who had 
charge of the musicale. The daughter 
of the President distributed flowers as 
she met the sightless audience. 

Members’ Day proved an eventful oc- 
casion for the Rubinstein Club on Wed- 
nesday last. A well balanced program 
was offered, consisting of solos, duets, 
trios and a charming sextette, “Canadian 
Boat Song,” Harker. Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. A. M. Blair, the Rubinstein 
Club sang more brilliantly than ever be- 
fore the following choruses: “Morning,” 
Victor Harris; “Indian Mountain Song” 
Cadman; Indian Cradle Song, Mat- 
thews; “The Snow-Storm,” Rogers, and 
“The Woodland Spirit,” Arditi. Those 
who took part in the program were Mrs. 
Kester, Mrs. Foster, Miss Miller, Mrs. 
Salmon, Mrs. Pollard, Mrs. Shore, Mrs. 
Bradshaw, Mrs. Welch, Mrs. Isaac Gans, 
Elizabeth Leckie, Mrs. W. T. Reed, and 
Miss Shippert. Julia Huggins presided 
at the piano in excellent style, while Wil- 
liam DeLucca rendered an effective flute 
obbligato for “Thou Brilliant Bird,” 
David, sung by Miss Shippert. 

Gertrude Rennyson, American __ so- 
prano, was heard in a recital on March 








Frank Damrosch Director. 
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Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 
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to hear and study the great operas, 
anywhere more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better 
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PAOLO GUETTA 


On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. Verdi. 
Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Co. 


Ii canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 
Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY 


Author of: 


ot wiih ALESSANDRO BONCI «ccs: 


Dearest Master: 


The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove’’ 
and to mipe, 
wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, that all may follow them. 


go exactly to those of the true School, 


Parma, 2ist Sept., 1913. 
corresponds 
that as well as congratulating you most heartily. I 
Alessandro Bonoi. 


24, at which she gave an aria from “La 
Juive,” “Il va venir,” “Dich Theure 
Halle” from “Tannhauser,” and groups 
of French, German and English songs. 
She sang in good taste and was highly 
appreciated. Bertha McCord, who made 
an excellent accompanist, also presented 
several piano solos. ; 
David and Clara Mannes made their 
initial appearance in the Capital city on 
March 26 under the auspices of the Fri- 
day Morning Club. The large and ap- 
preciative audience was treated to one 
of the most delightful sonata recitals for 
violin and — that it has been our 
pleasure to hear. The program included 
the Sonatina in F Major of Dvorak, the 
Recitativo Adagio from Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Sonata in A Minor. Sonata in A Major, 
César Franck, “Mélisande,” Sibelius, and 
two Debussy numbers. There was bril- 
liancy, dash and delicate feeling in the 
playing of Mr. and Mrs. ae, 





Mme. Carrefio Ends Smith College Con- 
cert Season 


NorRTHAMPTON, Mass., March 18.— 
Mme. Teresa Carreno gave the next to 
the last Eastern concert on her present 
American tour in the John M. Greene 
Hall of Smith College, to-night. The hall 
was crowded and nearly 100 were seated 
on the stage. Mme. Carreno gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting program delight- 
fully. After an extensive tour of the 
Middle West Mme. Carreno gives one re- 
cital in Boston before sailing. She does 
not expect to return next year. 

To-night’s concert brought the 1913- 
1914 season course at the college to a 
close. The only definite engagements for 
next season are the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in October and Frieda Hem- 
pel in November. V. H. L. 





Metropolitan Singers for Salzburg’s Fes- 
tival “Don Giovanni” 


Nearly all the singers in the produc- 
tion of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” which 
will inaugurate the new Mozart Festival 
House as Salzburg in August next, will 
be members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Johanna Gadski has been en- 
gaged at Donna Elvira, Geraldine Far- 
rar will be the Zerlina, Andres de Segu- 
rola the Leporello and Carl Braun the 
Commendatore. The Don Giovanni will 
be John Forsell, formerly of the Metro- 
politan. Lilli Lehmann will stage the 
work and sing Donna Anna and Dr. Carl 
Muck will conduct. 








WOLDEMAR 
SCHNEE’S 
Hand Training 








To perfect the hand for the 
higher tasks of instrumen- 
tal technique — given by 
the originator, Mr. Wolde- 


mar Schnee, of Berlin. 


Now at 


46 East 75th St. N.Y. City 
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THE NEW YORK HERALD SAYS: 

“A singer with a phenomenal 
voice, power and great cultiva- 
tion.”’ 


For Concert, Oratorio and Re- 
cital dates address 


WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 67th Street NEW YORK 

















Bohemian-American Tenor—RETURNS FROM ITALIAN OPERATIC TRIUMPHS 
Dates in 1914-15 Concert Tour Available 
Address: 222 West 46th Street, New York 
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Flotow’s “Martha” has Played Important 
Part in New York’s Operatic History 








ITH reference to the Century 
Opera Company’s production of 
“Martha,” W. B. Chase relates in 
the Evening Sun that the opera and 
its happy ending both owe much to Tom 
Moore’s “Last Rose of Summer,” a poem 
written to an old Irish air best known as 
“The Groves of Blarney.” The famous 
Father Prout’s “Bells of Chandon” oc- 
curs in Ditson’s “Irish Songs” to the 


same identical notes. Some other ver- 
sions mentioned as originally written to 
this tune are “The Young Man’s Dream,” 
“Castle Hyde” and “The Cottage Ad- 
joining the Fall.” It was a German 
translation of Moore’s verses that was 
first introduced in Flotow’s opera, just 
as old Metropolitan operagoers may re- 
member Boieldieu’s “Dame _ Blanche” 
used the Scotch “Robin Adair.” 

Flotow’s “Martha” was sung by Patti 
at the Academy a generation ago, and 
once revived at $10 rates for her “fare- 
wells” at the Metropolitan. There it 
was last brilliantly staged in 1906, with 
Caruso, Sembrich, Homer and Plancon. 
The melodious comedy is one of the 
three oldest among some _ twenty-five 
works lately produced at the Century. 
Like one other of those quaint pieces, it 
owed its origin to a ballet arranged for 
Paris in 1843 by St. Georges, whose three 
“acts” were set to music by Flotow, 
Burgmuller and Deldevez. With a clever 
German text by W. Friedrich and com- 
plete score by Flotow, the opera was 
produced November 25, 1847, at Vienna. 
It has been a world favorite from that 
day. The first New York performance, 
in 1852, was in German, while the Lon- 
don production in 1858 at Covent Garden 
so near the scene of the merry story at 
Richmond fair, was sung not in English 
hut Italian. 

Contrary to the popular notion, 
“Martha” has not often been sung at high 
prices of late years on Broadway. Grau 
gave it half a dozen times at most. Con- 
ried ten times in three seasons and Gatti 
repeated it once in Brooklyn. Hammer- 
stein staged it four times in the Manhat- 
tan’s first year. Abbey also gave it 
thrice when the Metropolitan was new 
and again ten years later, when the “‘Last 
Rose” was sung once or twice by Marie 
Van Zandt. “Martha” was in the reper- 
tory of the American-National and 
Savage-Grau English troupes. 

It was in a performance of “Martha,” 
hastily substituted for “Marriage of 
Figaro” when Eames was ill, that the 
representative of Sir Tristan, Castle- 
mary, fell senseless on the stage in 1896-7 
and died of heart disease soon after. 
Local records tell of a German “Martha” 
at the old Thalia Theater on the Bowery. 
There the heroine was Fri. Foerster, 
now the wife of Victor Herbert, whose 
opera “Natoma” will follow “Martha” at 
the Century. 

The Freiherr von Flotow, christened 


Friedrich, was born April 27, 1812, in 
Mecklenburg, and though destined for 
diplomatic service he plunged into a 
musical career at Paris in 1827. His 
other successful opera, “Stradella,” pro- 
duced at Hamburg, was revived for 
Slezak at the Metropolitan four years 
ago. Flotow wrote fully two dozen 
other works for the stage. He composed 
incidental music to Shakespeare’s “The 
Winter’s Tale.” His later life was spent 
in Vienna and he died at Darmstadt 
January 24, 1883. 


KRIENS SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Reginald de Koven Conducts Own 
Works and Sorrentino Is Soloist 


The benefit concert given by the Kriens 
Symphony Club at the Park Avenue 
Church on Tuesday evening, March 24, 
enlisted the aid of Umberto Sorrentino, 
tenor, the Russian Choir, Ellis Parker 
Butler, who gave a reading from his 
“Billy Brad” stories, and Reginald de 
Koven. 

After a Concerto for organ and orches- 
tra by Handel, in which Edward Rech- 
lin played the organ part, Mr. Sor- 
rentino’s clear tenor voice was heard 
in an Aria from Donizetti’s “Elisir 
d’Amore.” Mr. de Koven conducted the 
orchestra, an amateur organization, in 
two pleasing movements from his own 
Flower Ballet. The “Valse des Roses” 
is suave and ingratiating and was liked 
rather more than the “Aubade.” Chris- 
tiaan Kriens conducted his orchestra in 
an Andante by Luigini and Umberto 
Sorrentino sang a “Chanson Triste” by 
Dupare and the “Dream” from Mas- 
senet’s “Manon.” Again Mr. de Koven 
assumed the conductor’s stand, this time 
to direct the first movement of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 

The Russian Choir sang half a dozen 
songs in their native tongue. Especially 
fine was an ancient chant called “Lord 
have mercy.” Grieg’s “Huldigungs” 
march concluded the long program. Mr. 
Kriens displayed an intimate knowledge 
of this fine work and his orchestra re- 
sponded perfectly. 


MME. BUTT IN MILWAUKEE 














Attracts Numerous Audience Despite 
Competition of a Primary Election 


MILWAUKEE, March 27.—Milwaukee 
music lovers had their first opportunity 
to hear Clara Butt, the English con- 
tralto, and Kennerley Rumford, baritone, 
at the Auditorium Tuesday night. 
While the downtown streets seethed with 
crowds of voters excited over the returns 
from Milwaukee’s primary election some 
1,400 music lovers attended the concert 
and had their full reward. The noble 
beauty of Mme. Butt’s voice was revealed 
in a lofty interpretation of Beethoven’s 
“Creation” hymn, in the lyric loveliness 
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The Fine Arts Building. 
Chicago, Ill., June 8, 1899. 
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Gentlemen :— 
I can only repeat what I have said years 


GROSVENOR, LAPHAM & CO., 
The Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


The A. B. CHASE “Baby Grand”’ recently 
bought of you is a splendid instrument. Iam 
delighted with it in every way. It is now five 
years that I have used these instruments not 
only in private instruction but for public con- 
certs and for my own practice as well, and 
invariably with the utmost satisfaction. 


VICTOR HEINZE. 


ak +e 2 ee SO 


July, 26, 1913. 


ago. The A. B. CHASE Piano is a beautiful 
instrument, of which every owner, and every 
musician, and you, may be proud. 

Their Concert Grand surprised me. It 
is a magnificent product of the art of Piano 


building. 


(Signed) VICTOR HEINZE, 
Berlin, Germany. 


New York Representative 
GEO. H. HUBERT CORPORATION, 2 West 47th Street 








of “My Maiden’s Lips” and “Johneen”’ 
and the humor and delicacy of a charm- 
ing Irish fragment, “B for Barney.” The 
dramatic numbers, however, most im- 
pressively revealed the sympathetic qual- 
ities of the contralto’s voice, as, for in- 
stance, Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” 
aria. The magnitude of this voice 
amazed the audience. 

Mr. Rumford’s singing of the “Figaro” 
cavatina from “The Barber of Seville” 
was heartily applauded and his gift for 
folk-song interpretation was duly ap- 
preciated. The final duo with Mme. 
Butt was easily the best thing of the sort 
heard here this season outside grand 
opera. 

William Murdoch, the pianist, dis- 
played a good touch and a certain power 
and individuality. Splendid accompani- 
ments were furnished by Harold Crax- 
ton. M. N. S. 





London Critics Praise Jacques Urlus’s 
“Tristan” 


Reports received from England tell of 
the successful appearance of Jacques 
Urlus, the distinguished German tenor, 
at Covent Garden, where he has been 
singing in performances of “Tristan.” 
The London papers have commented par 
ticularly upon the rich quality of his 
voice and his interesting and individua! 
characterization of the part. In com 
paring his work this season with that 
of other seasons in Covent Garden the 
critics have noted a marked growth in 
artistic stature. 





Christopher Bach Seventy-nine Years 
Old 


MILWAUKEE, March 27.—Christopher 
Bach, Milwaukee’s veteran composer and 
orchestra director, celebrated his _ sev- 
enty-ninth birthday anniversary at his 
home, No. 1216 State street, Tuesday 
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night, with a family dinner. Mr. Bach 
is a direct descendant of Sebastian Bach. 
He was born at Kur Hessen, Neiderholm, 
Germany, in 1835, and came to this city 
in 1855. In 1856 he organized the Bach 
Sextet, which was the nucleus of the 
Bach Symphony Orchestra. For more 
than thirty years Mr. Bach’s Sunday 
afternoon concerts fed the musical appe- 
tites of a large and loyal following. 
Three years ago Mr. Bach retired as a 
conductor and since then has spent much 
time composing. His two sons are mu- 
sicians. Gustave Bach is first violin 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany’s orchestra and Hugo Bach is well 
known here as an orchestra leader and 
cellist. George Bach, local orchestra 
leader, and Hugo Bach, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, are brothers of 
Mr. Bach. M.N. S. 
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Quartet 


of New York City 


IRENE CUMMING, First Soprano 
ISABEL THORPE, Second Soprano 
GRACE DUNCAN, First Alto 
ANNA WINKO?r?P, Second Alto 





New York, June 4, 1913. 

| take pleasure in commending the 
Manhattan Ladies Quartet as being the 
best of its kind I have heard. Its en- 
semble is such as to place it with the 
most artistic musical organizations in 
the city. 

WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Columbia University, N. Y. 


Mgt.: Walter Anderson, 171 W. 57th St. 


Quartet 
Address c/o 
Irene Cumming 
453 W. 155th St 
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THE NEW GOSPEL OF MUSIC 








“Music in the New Age’ Continued—Mass-Appreciation— 
Bohemian Club ‘“‘ Grove Plays’”’—Question of Abstract 
Orchestral Music and the People—Central Park Concerts— 
Education Through Revelation 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








_ New Gospel of Music is this: 
That the message of music at its 
greatest and highest is not for the few, 
but for all; not sometime, but now; that 
it is to be given to all, and can be re- 
ceived by all. 

Let no one get the false impression 
that this is merely a pretty dream or 
a vague altruistic fancy. The New Gos- 
pel of Music stands upon established 
fact and principle, and its full meaning 
is a thing to be grappled with by every- 
one who sets out to lead in musical mat- 


ters from this time forth. The fact upon 
which it rests is that its successful prac- 
tice is arising and becoming established 
in many places, as will be shown; and 
the principle upon which it rests is that 
which I have called “mass-appreciation,” 
the spontaneous response of the human 
mass to the substantive reality in all 
music, however great, without previous 
education in musical appreciation. 


Fact and Principle 


The fact is beginning to be somewhat 
broadly appreciated in America, as is 
witnessed by the emulation of the com- 
munities which have been most success- 
ful in their experiments, and the corre- 
sponding constant advance in the move- 
ment to bring the best music to the peo- 
ple through various channels. The im- 
mense significance of the principle—its 
potential capacity to give birth to the 
most stupendous developments of music 
in its relation to humanity in the future 
—has not as yet been dreamed of by our 
present civilization. Our method of 
growth by emulation and experiment in 
America is a healthy one, but neverthe- 
less in a large measure blind. Many 
of our American cities set out to build 
a system of municipal music, or other 
means of bringing the great message 
of music to the people, very much as a 
child sets out to build a house of blocks. 
The child imitates and endeavors, with- 
out any thought of inquiring into the 
principles of construction, or its pur- 
poses. The time has come when we must 
improve on such primitive hit-or-miss 
methods, and proceed in accordance with 
understood principles, which cannot be 
violated without a diminution in the 
efficiency of the undertaking, or perhaps 
without actual failure. The principles 
of universal musical distribution which 
we are now discovering, such as “mass- 
appreciation,” bear the same relation to 
our completed communal musical enter- 
prises, as the electrical principles of re- 
sistance, induction, etc., bear to the com- 
pleted dynamo. These principles ignored 
or violated, an impairment of the result 
necessarily follows; but the understand- 
ing and fulfilment of the conditions 
fixed by them brings the most com- 
plete possible efficiency which those prin- 
ciples, by their nature, are capable of 
yielding. We must first discover what 
the principles in any question are, and 
then provide such conditions as will en- 
able us to get the most out of them. 

My first great experience of “mass- 
appreciation” of music of a high order 
was at the performance of “The Hama- 


dryad,” one of the “Grove Plays,” of 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
given on the natural stage in the club’s 
giant redwood grove on the Russian 
River, in August, 1904. I purposely 
omit reference to Bayreuth, which I had 
visited at an earlier date, as the audi- 
ences there are drawn in large measure 
from those to whom music has always 
been an object of special study or inter- 
est. Except for a small proportion of 
persons from various parts of the world, 
the audiences at the “Grove Plays” are 
made up, in the main, of business and 
professional men of San _ Francisco, 
who give little thought to music during 
the rest of the year, especially to music 
of symphonic caliber. At the time of 
which I write, San Francisco was with- 
out a symphony orchestra. Neverthe- 
less the response of these audiences to 
these impressive and seriously conceived 
music-dramas, on the oceasions of this 
annual pilgrimage, is phenomenal in the 
reality of its fervor. The hearers, as a 
mass, and wholly irrespective of indi- 
vidual musical training, never fail to re- 
spond more ardently to the more power- 
ful of the music-dramas produced, and 
never forget them through the years, 
while not even the romantic conditions 
and associations of the Grove can cause 
such a response to an inferior work. 


An Enduring Tradition 


So profound was the emotion produced 
in the hearers by “The Hamadryad,” 
that the memory of it has taken on the 
character of an enduring tradition. It 
was the first of the “Grove Plays” to 
step forth from an earlier and more 
primitive phase of the evolution of these 
festivals, into a fuller beauty and more 
complete realization of the elements com- 
posing them. Certain it is that the 
audience at “The Hamadryad” had ex- 
perienced no previous special education 
of a nature to enable it to take the 
forward step in artistic appreciation de- 
manded by the superior character of 
this work. And yet the reaction was 
instantaneous. Neither did this reaction 
have any relation whatsoever to any 
analytical or other intellectual apprecia- 
tion of the drama and the music. It 
manifested itself in a spontaneous and 


glowing sense of joy, universally felt. . 


It was a reaction to sheer beauty. It 
was mass-appreciation, a principle in- 
herent in the psychological and spiritual 
constitution of man—an intellectual 
process “short-circuited” by a spiritual 
process. If this immediate human phe- 
nomenon is to be thought of as related 
in any way to the idea of the education 
of the mass, it can only be to what I 
may venture to call Education by Reve- 
lation, and to which I hope to have an 
opportunity of referring in greater par- 
ticular at another time. 


Perfect Conditions 


The conditions at the Grove are singu- 
larly perfect for the manifestation 
of mass-appreciation. The audience, 
en masse, has left its usual occupations 
behind, and has gone up to the Grove 
already united in a definite spirit and in- 
tent (namely, the “burial of Care,” fol- 
lowing upon his being slain in the 





drama). This spirit and intent is one 
of festivity, of festive ceremony. The 
ceremony which the audience is to wit- 
ness (the Grove Play and Burial of 
Care) is created out of and by itself, 
and is thus community self-expression, 
which means community joy. he cre- 
ative artists who have been the imme- 
diate makers of the ceremony have given 
themselves utterly to their highest vision 
of beauty. The guneny is a regular 
periodical event. The place of its ob- 
servance is one of great natural beauty. 
Each one of these matters enumerated 
is related to a particular principle hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general principle 
of mass-appreciation. The more com- 
pletely these several particular prin- 
ciples are fulfilled, the more complete 
will be the manifestation of the general 
principle of mass-appreciation. 


Question of Abstract Music 


Such an effect as that described, it 
may be thought, may well be expected 
from a drama, which has all the ele- 
ments of a “show,” and can make an 
appeal not only through its music, but 
through scenic effect, through dramatic 
action and the spoken word, as well. 
But what of music alone, in its higher 
phases? What of abstract symphonic 
music, divested of all that an accom- 
panying dramatic presentation can 
bring to its aid in making an appeal to 
the average human mass? 

Does not such music represent a re- 
finement of art which must lift itself 
beyond the sphere of any general ap- 
peal? This is undoubtedly what most 
persons still believe, especially those 
who attend regularly the symphony con- 
certs of the winter season in the great 
cities. For our refined concert, support- 
ers have become hardened in_ the 
illusion that the great composers wrote 
especially for their superior culture, 
whereas the truth is that those musical 
giants wrote for their common human- 
ity—for that within them which they 
share with all, rich and poor, cultured 
and rude, by virtue of human birth. 

The only thing proved by the fact that 
symphony societies exist only among the 
cultured and wealthy, is that we have 
not got as far away from the mon- 
archial and aristocratic civilization of 
our ancestors and old-world neighbors 
as we had thought. It proves nothing 
about the nature of a symphony, or a 
dollar or a doughnut, that the prince 
has it, and the pauper hasn’t it. That 
the few have for themselves alone the 
benefits of the music which was created 
for all—though, happily, in far less 
measure than formerly—is merely an in- 
dication that we are, in externals at 
least, still in a crude phase of evolu- 
tion as to human brotherhood. 

Fortunately, the spiritual ferment is 
now far advanced and spreading rapid- 


ly. The soul of man no longer accepts 
what the eye is compelled to see. It 
needs but the enkindling into living 
flame of the accumulated general aspira- 
tion already awakened, to change the 
facts of an older age into the facts of 
the New Age, and throughout America 
this is beginning to be accomplished. 


Principles in Practice 


Sure as we may be, through intuition, 
of the truth of principles, our joy is not 
full until we see them unfold into mate- 
rial operation. And if they deeply con- 
cern ourselves, we can not rest until 
we have guided them to such an un- 
foldment. With reference to the imme- 
diate relation of abstract or symphonic 
music to the human mass, however pro- 
lific the country may have been in earlier 
demonstrations of it, my own first ex- 
perience was gained in 1910, through 
my connection with the then newly 
installed orchestral concerts as a definite 
institution in Central Park, New York, 
and as the chief feature of the system 
of municipal concerts planned by the 
then incoming city administration. 
Nothing more conclusive as an answer 
to the question concerning abstract 
music could have happened. At the 
“Grove Play” spontaneous mass-appre- 
ciation was produced in a body of 
men of good general education (the type 
of non-artistic man magico known as 
a “philistine” in the art world), by music 
of a high order aided by its conjunction 
with drama. In Central Park this same 
spontaneous mass-appreciation was pro- 
duced in a vast mass of the “common” 
people far below the “Grove Play” audi- 
ence in average culture, by pure sym- 
phonic music unaided by any agent ex- 
ternal to itself. A very great propor- 
tion of these people had never heard 
an orchestra, or any music of sym- 
phonic character, in their lives, or in 
fact any except the popular music of the 
streets. Nor was their musical awaken- 
ing a matter of education through these 
concerts during the subsequent years ;— 
it was an established fact in the first 
concert of the first year. 

At the meetings of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union at Norfolk, Conn.; 
the Bach Festivals in Bethlehem, Pa.; 
in the spreading institution of munici- 
pal music, and of popular price concerts 
by American symphony orchestras; in 
the phenomenal spread of the custom of 
Christmas trees with light and music 
for the people; wherever community 
self-expression has begun to appear, the 
principles of the New Gospel of Music 
are becoming the realities of American 
life. Those principles hold the seeds 
of a flowering splendid and wonderful 
beyond all reach of present imagining. 
In chapters to follow I shall seek to sug- 
gest in some faint way the trend of 
the present evolution. 
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In the evening program two artists from Berlin took part, of whom young Frank Gittelson car- 


ried off the lion’s share of applause. 


He is a GREAT AND EXTRAORDINARY TALENT, in pos- 


session of vigorous temperament, intense musical conception and even now OVERWHELMING AT- 


TAINMENTS. IT IS MANY A DAY SINCE 


PRESENTED HERE WITH SUCH 


academic or the usual cut and dried style. 


TONAL BIGNESS, 
INDIVIDUALITY, and yet with the true Brahms spirit. 
On the contrary, the young artist was most individual 


THE BRAHMS VIOLIN CONCERTO HAS BEEN 


GREAT STYLE, SO REPLETE WITH 
The performance savored not at all of the 


(this was especially noticeable in the original phrasing of the second movement) and if occasionally 
the last degree of polish was sacrificed to energy, it only served to emphasize the forceful character 


of the work. 


violinist will surely be a GREAT MASTER. 


Each movement was followed by TUMULTUOUS AND PROLONGED 
Gittelson showed equal brilliance in the Andante and Fugue from the Bach Sonata. 





APPLAUSE. 
The young 
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PABLO CASALS TO WED SUSAN 
METCALFE, AMERICAN SINGER 





Spanish ’Cellist Comes to This 
Country to Marry Mezzo- 
Soprano 


. gee mystery attending the sudden 

visit of Pablo Casals to America 
was made clear during the present week 
by the announcement that the noted 
‘cellist had come here to marry the 
American mezzo-soprano, Susan Met- 
calfe. When a MUSICAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative called at Miss Metcalfe’s home 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., to discuss the 
famous Spanish ’cellist’s unexpected 
presence in this country the singer veri- 
fied the report that Mr. Casals was here 
to wed her, adding that the ’cellist will 
not appear in concert while here. The 
wedding day has not yet been decided 
upon, but it will doubtless be set for the 
near future, since Mr. Casals will remain 
here only a few weeks. 

Miss Metcalfe has not been heard fre- 
quently in New York. Following an ap- 
pearance in 1907 she gave her only other 
recital in this city in Rumford Hall on 
April 9, 1912, calling forth critical ap- 
probation. After making several appear- 
ances in Paris and Berlin she made her 
London début in a recital given in Bech- 
stein Hall in the Spring of 1908. Her 
second recital in that city a month later 
was enthusiastically attended and re- 
vealed artistry of a high order. She met 
Mr. Casals about ten years ago in 
Europe. 

From 1895 to 1898 Mr. Casals was a 
member of the Paris Opéra Orchestra, 
making his début as a soloist in 1898. 
The years 1901 and 1903 were devoted 
to concert tours of Europe, the United 
States and South America. Since that 








Pablo Casals, Noted ’Cellist, and Susan 
Metcalfe, Mezzo-Soprano, Whom He 
Is to Wed. 


time Mr. Casals has not been heard in 
this country. His playing is especially 
distinguished by a warm, rich beauty 
of tone to which he adds poetic insight 
and immense technical resources. 

He has wielded the conductor’s baton 
with success and Paris witnessed the 
‘cellist in this capacity in a series of 
three concerts given during the early 
Spring of 1908. His reading of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony is said to have 
opened a new horizon upon this favorite 
work. Mr. Casals was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing before the public the 
works of Emmanuel Moor and he has 
himself found time to make several ven- 
tures in the field of composition. Among 
his published works are symphonic 
poems, organ pieces and numerous works 
for ’cello. 





MME. BUTT RETURNS 
FOR N. Y. RECITAL 


With Kennerley Rumford and 
New Pianist She Sings Before 
Large Audience 





Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford 
have a large and exceedingly devoted fol- 
lowing in New York and consequently 
Carnegie Hall was filled last Tuesday 
afternoon when the amazing English 
contralto and her baritone husband made 
their first and only local appearance of 
the season after their long Australian 
tour. In addition to the solos and duos 


of the pair the entertainment was diver- 
sified by the interpolation of piano solos 
by William Murdoch. Both the singers 
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were warmly greeted when they first 
made their respective appearances and 
after each number, and in several in- 
stances encores were requested and 
granted. 

The contralto’s listed contributions in- 
cluded Verdi’s ““Don Fatale” aria, an old 
Breton air, “L’Angelus,” Brahms’s “Mein 
Madel,” Beethoven’s “Creation Hymn,” 
Lia’s aria from Debussy’s “Enfant 
Prodigue,” songs by Poldowski, Lough- 
borough and some old Irish airs. Mr. 
Rumford gave the “Largo al Factotum” 
and numbers by Brahms, Franz, Davies, 
as well as Welsh, Irish and Hungarian 
folksongs. Together the singers were 
heard in the old French “Au claire de 
la Lune.” Mme. Butt’s§ astonishing 
voice and her methods are extensively 
admired and they were to be heard at 
their best and most characteristic at 
all times last Tuesday. Mr. Rumford 
is more satisfying in ballads and folk 
songs than in Brahms and Franz and 
so it was in such that he afforded great- 
est pleasure on this occasion. 

Harold Craxton played praiseworthy 
accompaniments. Mr. Murdoch played 
works by Franck, Debussy, Brahms and 
Grainger. His playing has meritorious 
features though it lacks variety. 





FINE TONKUNSTLER CONCERT 





New Works Played and Mme. Clodius 
Shows Artistry in Songs 


At the last regular meeting of the 
Tonkiinstler Society, at Assembly Hall, 
New York, the program was of more 
than ordinary interest. It consisted of 
the A Minor Sonata for violin and piano 
by Rubinstein, played by Ernst Bauer, 
violinist, and Mrs. August Roebbelen, 
pianist; a Divertissement for Flute, Oboe 
and English Horn, by Nicholas Laucella, 
second flutist of the Philharmonic, and 
performed by the composer, F. De An- 
gelis, oboe, and F, Santangelo, English 
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horn; a trio by Edward B. Manning, for 
piano, violin and ’cello, played by Angela 
Diller, Eduard Dethier and William Du- 
rieux, and a group of songs sung by 
Mme. Marthe Clodius. 

In the latter, Mme. Clodius proved her- 
self the possessor of a dramatic soprano 
voice of good range and excellent quality 
which she displayed to advantage in her 
several selections. She was especially 
successful in Schubert’s “Gretchen am 
Spinnrad,” Liszt’s “Mignon” and the 
“Fruelingsfluthen” of Rachmaninow 
which was so heartily applauded that 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring” 
was given as an encore. The “Alleluja” 
of Mozart showed a flexible vocal pro- 
duction quite unexpected from a drama- 
tic soprano and the Schubert “Rastlose 
Liebe” commendable interpretative in- 
sight. 

The chief novelty was the Laucella 
wind trio which was most interesting 
in its harmonic and rhythmic combina- 
tions. It was performed with a display 
of virtuosity which, together with the 
piquancy of the unusual instrumental 
ombination, won hearty applause. The 
Manning Trio is a musicianly work and 
was played with fine ensemble and spirit. 
Melodically it is an attractive work and 
should become popular with trio organi- 
zations. The sonata, which is not an in- 
spired work, was given a meritorious 
performance. 


TRIO OF CELEBRITIES 
AIDS MUSICIANS’ CLUB 


Schumann - Heink, Paderewski and 
Frances Alda on Same Program— 
Enthusiasm Runs High 








A very substantial sum was added to 
the building fund of the Musicians’ Club 
of New York as a result of the concert 
given for that purpose in Carnegie Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. Mmes. Alda 
and Schumann-Heink and Mr. Paderew- 
ski were the participants and so, as 
will readily be understood, a huge au- 
dience was in attendance though the 
price of seats ran as high as three dol- 
lars. Enthusiasm was likewise at the 
boiling point, particularly after the con- 
tributions of the well-loved contralto. 
She and Mme. Alda shared the first half 
of the entertainment while the pianist 
7 undisturbed possession of the sec- 
ond. 

Mme. Alda, in weird and wonderful 
garb, opened the proceedings with Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei” and César Franck’s “Panis 
Angelicus,” in both of which she had the 
advantage of an elaborate obbligato by 
Gutia Casini, ’cellist, and Clarence Dick- 
inson, organist, while the incomparable 
Frank La Forge presided at the piano. 
Later she sang numbers by Massenet, 
Philidor and an insipid song “My 
Sweetest Darling” by Paderewski. The 
soprano was in good voice and was 
warmly received. 

A storm of applause greeted Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and a tumultuous ova- 
tion followed her performance of Bach’s 
“My Heart Ever Faithful,” Schubert’s 
“Death and the Maiden,” Brahms’s “Sap- 
Phic Ode,” two Loewe songs and Reger’s 
“Feldeinsamkeit.” Into them she _ in- 
fused all her wonted emotional warmth. 
Two encores were exacted before the au- 
dience permitted her to retire. This by 
the way, was the singer’s first New York 
appearance of the season. 

After the stage had been duly dar- 
kened and the usual ceremonies _inci- 
dental to Paderewski’s approach ef- 
fected, the pianist played the ‘“Moon- 
light” Sonata, three “Phantasiestiicke” 
of Schumann, a Chopin greup and 
the customary encores. Criticism is out 
of place at benefit concerts of this kind. 

a wy Os 


Beatrice La Palme is busy rehearsing 
for the Century Opera Company’s forth- 
coming gala performance in which she 
will sing the entire first act of Nedda 
in “Pagliacci,” the garden scene of 
“Faust,” the Miserere scene from “Tro- 
vatore” and the prison scene from the 
same opera. 





ROUSING RECEPTION 
FOR DAVID BISPHAM 


Vaudeville Audiences in North- 
west Give Hearty Response 
to Noted Baritone 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 23.—David 
Bispham’s. Canadian tour in vaudeville 
has been a remarkable success. During 
the last week, in Vancouver, he drew 
large audiences of highly responsive 
music. lovers, singing during the six 
days nearly thirty of the finest selec- 
tions from his répertoire. He finds the 
love of music is growing enormously in 
Canada, where in Regina an orchestra is 
being founded by the well-known Scotch 
musician, Dr. Hodgson, of Glasgow. In 
Calgary a flourishing symphony or- 
chestra of fifty members is in full swing 
under the baton of Max Weil, formerly 
of Philadelphia. 

In Vancouver Mr. Bispham introduced 
to the public a new song to the words 
“Here’s Ho, Vancouver,” by the Indian 
poetess, the late Pauline Johnson. The 
music, which made such a hit that he 
sang it at four performances, is by B. C. 
Hilliam, the composer-pianist, the head 
of a Conservatory of Music in Vancou- 
ver. The Canadian cities have quite re- 
cently been favored with a visit from the 
Quinlan Grand Opera Company, which 
for lack of support disbanded in Toronto 
after a tour of the world, but which was 
very successful in Western Canada. 

Mr. Bispham opened in Seattle on Sun- 
day, March 22, to a packed and enthusi- 
astic house that took what he had to 
say about singing in English as well as 
the operatic selections he chose to render 
with every sign of approval that might 
have been expected from a New York 
audience of cognoscenti, and at the fall 
of the curtain had the distinguished 
singer, who had not appeared here be- 
fore for several seasons, out before the 
footlights four times before they would 
let him retire. 

In his remarks Mr. Bispham mentioned 
the forthcoming visit of the Chicago 
Opera Company to Seattle and did not 
fail to ask the public to lend its support 
as well to the Standard Opera Company, 
the organization now being formed in 
Seattle, which it is hoped will become a 
permanency here in the Northwest and 
which will render all works in the Eng- 
lish language. 
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PLAYED NEW WORKS 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Manuscript Society Heard in Not- 
able String Quartet and 
Other Numbers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, March 30, 1914. 


A; a concert given by the Manuscript 

Music Society in Estey Hall 
Wednesday evening four compositions 
by Philadelphia musicians were given 
their first performance, one of the most 
notable being a string Quartet in D Ma- 
jor by Otto Mueller, one of the first vio- 
linists of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
whose Dramatic Overture was recently 
presented by that organization. The new 
work was admirably played Wednesday 


by Frederick Hahn, first violinist; Harry 
Meyer, second violinist; Lucius Cole, 
viola, and Car! Kneisel, ’cello. The other 
original compdgsitions, all of which were 
meritorious and well received, were a 
Lullaby for violin, by Philip H. Goepp, 
played by Mr. Hahn, with the composer 
at the piano; a quintet for violin, viola, 
‘cello and piano, by W. W. Gilchrist, 
which was given with Agnes Clune Quin- 
lan as the pianist, and a group of songs 
by John W. Pommer, Jr., sung by Mae 
Farley. 

The Philadelphia String Quartet was 
heard in an interesting program at the 
Little Theater on Wednesday afternoon, 
this admirable organization, of which 
John K. Witzeman, second concertmeister 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is_ the 
first violinist, being assisted by D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman, pianist. The G Minor 
Quartet of Grieg was exceptionally well 
played, and a high degree of artistic 
merit was reached in the performance 
of Mozart’s “Symphonie Concertante,” 
for violin, viola and piano, which was 
played by F. Wilson Cook, violinist; 
Wiliam Diestel, viola, and Mr. Ezerman, 
whose work at the piano was marked 
by the technical brilliance and sym- 
pathetic musicianship characteristic of 
this artist. 

David and Clara Mannes of New York 
gave the last of their recitals at the 
Little Theater on Tuesday afternoon, 
presenting another delightful program of 
compositions for violin and piano. Bach’s 
Sonata in A Major, in which Mr. Mannes 
did some notably artistic playing, was 
strongly contrasted by the two modern 
works which opened and closed the pro- 
gram, the Sonata in G Major of Lekeu 





and John Powell’s “Sonata Virgin- 
iaesque,” E Major, op. 7, played from 
manuscript. The last named composi- 


tion consists of a set of tone pictures 
of Southern Life, “In the Quarters,” “In 
the Woods” and “In the Big House,” the 
final movement introducing an arrange- 
ment of the Virginia reel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes have been well received in Phil- 
adelphia and their high artistic merit 
has been given deserved recognition. 

Rollo F. Maitland was cordially re- 
ceived by an audience that filled Estey 
Hall last Thursday evening when he 
gave a recital of piano and organ selec- 
tions, presenting piano compositions by 
Bach, Chopin, MacDowell, Wagner and 
Weber, and works for the organ by Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy and Guilmant. At 
the piano he was heard to best advan- 
tage in the two MacDowell numbers, 
“The Deserted Farm” and “Of Br’er 
Rabbit,” brief examples of descriptive 
music which really seem to suggest 
definite ideas in a comprehensive man- 
ner and which were delightfully played; 
the transcription of Liebestod from Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” interpreted 
with real understanding, and the Polacca 
Brilliante of Weber, which was executed 
with admirable technical facility. Mr. 
Maitland’s playing of the group of 
Chopin numbers also was interesting, 
particularly the Scherzo in E Major, 
and the Bach numbers were character- 
ized by sound musicianship. 

On the organ the Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy Sonata No. 2 was given with 





power and sympathy, and the Guilmant 
“Marche Funébre et Chant Seraphique” 
also was admirably rendered. 

Joseph Clark and F. Avery Jones, both 
known as pianists of ability, had pro- 
nounced success in a recital of composi- 
tions for two pianos at Witherspoon Hall 
last Thursday evening. Especially en- 
joyed were Debussy’s “Petite Suite,” 
Romance with Variations, by Grieg, and 
the Andante and Variations of Schu- 
mann. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





Famous Artists for London’s Beethoven 
Festival 


LONDON, March 28.—Daniel Mayer has 
announced the engagement of Elena 
Gerhardt, Max Pauer, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Paul Reimers, Arthur Rosenstein, Anton 
van Rooy and other distinguished artists 
for London’s great Beethoven Festival, 
to be held the fourth week in April. The 
Leeds Philharmonic Chorus of 200 voices 
will participate in the performance of 
the Ninth Symphony. 

















Tito Mattei 


LONDON, March 30.—Tito Mattei, the 
eminent Italian composer, conductor and 
pianist, died at his home here to-day. He 
was born at Campobasso, near Naples, 
on May 24, 1841. He was best known 
perhaps as the composer of popular 
songs, which are sung in every home in 
Italy. 

Mattei was only five years old when 
he gave his first public concert, and a 
little later he made tours through Italy. 
He studied at Naples during his child- 
hood under Thalberg and other famous 
masters and at eleven years he was a 
professor of the Santa Cecilia Academy 
in Rome and a member of the Philhar- 
monic Society of Florence. He made a 
concert tour through France and Eng- 
land, returning to Italy in 1853 and play- 
ing before Pope Pius IX, who gave him 
a gold medal. Mattei made many other 
successful tours to all parts of the Con- 
tinent, meantime studying harmony in 
Italy, France and Germany. In 1863 


he settled in London and has made this 
city his home ever since. He gave con- 
certs here and éonducted a season of 
Italian opera at the Lyceum Theater in 
1870. 

Mattei composed hundreds of songs 
and piano pieces which obtained a world- 
wide vogue. Some of his most popular 
pieces were “Non é vero,” “Oh, Oh, Hear 
the Wild Wind Blow,” “Dear Heart” and 
“Mattei’s Valse.” He wrote _ several 
operas, including “Maria di Gand,” 
which was performed at Her —L 
Theater, and “La Prima Donna.” e 
also wrote ballets. He was pianist to 
the King of Italy. 





Count Gaetano Fabri 


Count Gaetano Lo’ Giudice Fabri, a 
distinguished vocal teacher, died March 
29 at his home, No. 11 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. Count Fabri 
was born in Naples in 1866 and came 
of a noble Roman family. He was grad- 
uated from the universities of Rome and 
Naples and for a time attracted atten- 
tion by brilliant work as a journalist 
and lawyer, at the same time continuing 
his musical studies. He made his début 
in grand opera in Milan under an as- 
sumed name. His family was bitterly 
opposed to his pursuing a stage career, 
and, though he was highly successful 
in it, he decided to devote himself to 
lecturing on music and to work as a 
teacher. He came to this country ten 
years ago and established a school of 
grand opera in Boston. Two years later 
he married Emma Howe, a concert sing- 
er, who was for nine years vocal instruc- 
tor at Wellesley College. Four years 
ago the two came to New York and 
opened a studio. 

Count Fabri is survived by his wife 
and three sisters in Naples. His body 
was taken to Boston for burial. 

In his youth Count Fabri was an inti- 
mate friend of Verdi. 





Frédéric Mistral 

Paris, March 25.—Frédéric Mistral, 
the great French poet, died to-day at the 
age of eighty-three. He was the author 
of the long rustic poem, “Mireio,” which 
was published in 1859 and which Gounod 
made the theme of his opera “Mireille.” 
It was this poem that moved Lamartine 
to name Mistral the “Homer of Prov- 
ence.” Mistral shared the Nobel literary 
prize of 1904 with José Echegaray, the 
Spanish dramatist. 





William M. Weckerly 


PHILADELPHIA, March 24.—William M. 
Weckerly, who was prominent in Phila- 


delphia musical circles for many years, 
died yesterday at his home, No. 2353 
Cleveland avenue. Mr. Weckerly was 
born in this city in 1825, and had lived 
here all his life. He was leader of the 
United States Band when it was organ- 
ized in this city in 1846, and for years 
filled numerous. positions in local 
churches as organist and choir leader. 
He wes the composer of many Sunday 
sehool and church hymns. SZ 





Mrs. Alfred A. Grady 


Mrs. Alfred A. Grady, actress and 
singer, wife of Alfred A. Grady, who 
plays in “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” 
died suddenly of heart disease at the 
Hollis Hotel, in Boston, March 27. Mrs. 
Grady was known on the stage as Minnie 
Higgins. She was twenty-nine years old 
and the daughter of the late Henry E. 
Higgins, who was the first musical direc- 
tor to produce Rice’s “Evangeline” in 
America. 





Mrs. Mary A. Buckingham 


Boston, March 28.—Mrs. Mary A. 
Buckingham, wife of Prof. John D. Buck- 
ingham, long well known among Boston 
organists, died at her home in Quincy on 
Wednesday at the age of sixty. Her 
husband, who survives her, is professor 
of music at the Woodward Institute for 
Girls, in Quincy, and for many years was 
organist at St. Michael’s Cathedral, 
Providence. W. H. L. 





Ralph Clark 


Ralph Clark, composer of sacred music 
and, until his retirement, for twenty-five 
years organist of Calvary Episcopal 
Church, Manhattan, died March 27, at 
his home, No. 196 Hall street, Brooklyn, 
in his eighty-fifth year. He was born in 
England and had been a resident of 
Brooklyn for forty years. 





George W. Pinkham 


George W. Pinkham, widely known a 
generation ago as a violinist, died March 
20, in Flushing, L. I., at the age of sixty- 
three. In 1889, when nineteen years old, 
he made a tour of the United States and 
England with the Dawson Concert Com- 
pany. He is survived by his wife and 
five sons. 





John deP. Teller 


SAN FrRANcIsco, March 25.—John deP. 
Teller, organist, died yesterday. He was 
chorus-master of the Bohemian Club, 
the organization known throughout the 
world for its open-air music plays: 





LOUIS KREIDLER 


Premier Baritone Century Opera Company 


SCORES AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH as SEBASTIANO in “TIEFLAND” 


—PRESS COMMENTS— 


“The _ performance had features of excellence, “Louis Kreidler as Sebastiano and Gustaf Berg- 
chief of which were the impersonations of Sebas- man as Pedro worked heroically and undoubtedly 
tiano iby Louis _Kreidler and of Marta by Lois carried the play to what measure of success it at- 
Ewell. N. Y. Times, Mar. 18, 1914. tained.’”—N. Y. Press, Mar. 18, 1914. 

“Mr. Kreidler’s Sebastiano was a forceful enact- “Sebastiano received adequate treatment from 
ment.”—N. Y. Tribune, Mar. 18, 1914. Louis Kreidler, and his exposition of the despicable 

qualities of the rich land-owner of the Pyrenees low- 

“As Sebastiano, Mr. Kreidler gave one of the best Se Sceay GUnMEPEE.” HF. 5. Were, 
performances of his career at the Century. As the aM. £0, 2086. 
tyrannical evil-doer, determined to dictate and “Louis Kreidler, as Sebastiano, the master, bore 
finally succumbing after a tremendous climax, he himself excellently.”—-N. Y. Evening World, Mar. 
was superb. His good baritone voice was heard to 18, 1914. 
excellent advantage.” N. Y. Journal of Commerce “Louis Kreidler, who had the part of Sebastiano, 
and Commercial Bulletin, Mar. 18, 1914. sang beautifully, and not only did he carry out well 

his vocal part of the work, but he acted the part in 

“It would be difficult to conceive of a better type fine style.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Mar. 18, 1914. 
for Sebastiano than Mr. Kreidler, who seemed “His impersonations have been marked by vocal 
agg Mee me Rag Be nos gn Bagge Bae and resonance and power, dramatic potency and dom- 
asy ose! e ver} g that made for inating presence, as exemplified in his Sebastiano in 
the success of the part.”—N. Y. Evening Mail, Mar. ‘Tiefland’ during the present week.’—Musical 


18, 1914. 
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HELEN 


STANLEY 


SOPRANO 


Adds to Her Laurels as 
Soloist with Minne- 
apolis Symphony Or- 
chestra 





noto by Matzene 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


“Miss Stanley has a most 
pleasing personality and a voice 
of rare beauty. Her upper reg- 
ister is most appealing, although 
her entire range is well devel- 
oped. She was enthusiastically 
received and responded to two 
encores.’’ — Rochester Union 
and Advertiser, Feb. 26, 1914. 


“The soloist was Helen 
Stanley, a young soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company. Her 
voice is of true grand opera 
quality, high and pure. There 
is no straining for volume, but 
every note is strong and clear. 
Miss Stanley won high favor 
from the audience, and was 
heartily encored. It is to be 
hoped that Rochester may hear 
her again.’’—Rochester Post 
Express, Feb. 26, 1914. 


“The soloist was Miss Helen 
Stanley of the Chicago Opera 
Company, who made a most 
favorable impression. She has 
a dramatic soprano of moderate 
power but great beauty of tone 
which she uses with admirable 
discretion. In her high notes 
her voice is especially lovely.” 


—Rochester Evening Times, 
Feb. 26, 1914. 
“The soloist, Miss Helen 


Stanley, was well received. Her 
clear resonant tones were at 
their best in the aria, ‘Depuis 
le jour,’ from Charpentier’s 
‘Louise.’ She revealed a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the 
dramatic demands of ‘Elsa’s 
Prayer’ from Wagner’s ‘Lohen- 
grin.’ ’’—Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, Feb. 26, 1914. 

“Miss Stanley has a good, 
clear soprano voice of lovely 
quality and wide range.’”’— 


Rochester Herald, Feb. 26, 
1914. 
Management 
M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





MME. MAIGILLE OPENS 
A SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Prominent Vocal Instructor Establishes 
a New Institution at Carnegie 
Hall 


A long-cherished ideal has _ recentiy 
been realized by Mme. Helene Maigille, 
the voice teacher in the establishment of 
the “Helene Maigille American School of 
Bel Canto.” This school, begun during 
the present Winter, purposes to be an in- 
stitution which shall, under Mme. Mai- 
gille’s guidance, carry on the loftiest 
traditions of the Italian bel canto and 
instill in our students its principles. 

Mme. Maigille, who has had a long ex- 
perience in teaching after unusual train- 
ing under Rosina Laborde in Paris, has 
for some time desired to be at the head 
of a school of this kind and when in Jan- 
uary she inaugurated it she decided that 
she would have it prove the worth of 
American instruction and American 
students. To a representative of MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA this teacher said one day 
last week: 

“Every American teacher of music in 
this country must feel deeply grateful to 
John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, for his fearless fight for the 
recognition of American musical worth. 
It was high time, indeed, that a halt was 
called on sending thousands of our tal- 
ented students abroad at an age when 
they would have been better off studying 
simple vocalises with an earnest Ameri- 
can teacher. 

“The results of the campaign which 
MUSICAL AMERICA has been and is mak- 
ing will be great. Through them will 
the merits of American musical achieve- 
ment be shown in their true light. And 
the vocal teacher, desirous of imparting 
the fruits of years of labor, will have an 
easier task. 

“An American school of bel canto 
seems to me to be something that this 
country needs. And with it in New York 
there will be an opportunity for a train- 
ing which I am sure will speak for it- 
self from the results obtained. The 
student who would win out must have 
brains. Success depends, in my belief, 
on that. The qualifications for a success- 
ful singer are ‘brains, voice and brains.’ 
Without that no career can be made.” 

Mme. Maigille is now at work at the 
school, which is located in Carnegie 
Hall. With characteristic enthusiasm 
she is truly tireless in her efforts to ob- 
tain the best results in her work. A 
large class has already gathered under 
her direction. In order that the first 
year of the school may be a successful 
one and lay its foundations in a secure 
manner Mme. Maigille will curtail her 
vacation this year and conduct a Sum- 
mer Session which will begin on June 8 
and continue to July 31. 





Edna Rothwell Displays Pianistic Gifts 
in New York Recital 


Edna Rothwell, the gifted young pian- 
ist, who was heard to advantage as ac- 
companist last Fall at the Avolian Hall 
recital of Florence Austin, the popular 
violinist, gave a short recital on March 
17 at the studio of her teacher, Mme. 
Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen. 

There was variety in her offerings, 
which comprised Richard Strauss’s Rev- 
erie, op. 9, No. 4, Ole Olsen’s “Papil- 
lons,” an Allegro Appassionata by Saint- 
Saéns, a Chopin Etude, and pieces by 
Bruno Oscar Klein, MacDowell, Mosz- 
kowski and Liszt. Miss Rothwell dis- 
played a praiseworthy technical equip- 
ment and her performances revealed 
marked intelligence. Her tone is well 
produced and full. Carl H. Tollefsen 
gave much pleasure by his excellent per- 
formances of pieces by Arthur Bergh, 
Mylnarski, Kreisler, Massenet and Hu- 
bay. 


Mme. Pavlowa Resumes Tour 


Anna Pavlowa, who injured her foot 
while dancing in St. Louis, was able to 
resume her tour in Chicago on March 
28, leaving Chicago on the following day 








LILA 


ROBESON 


CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


New York Tribune 
‘‘Miss Robeson sang Amneris for the first 
time in New York and sang it unusually 
well, with rich, round tones and admirable 
expression.” 
Address care of 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 

















GATHERING OF GRADUATE PUPILS 
OF MRS. DUNNING’S STUDY SYSTEM 











Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning and Some Graduate Students: 
Row, Sallie Davis Parham, Fannie Lee T. Seabury, J. Lillian Vandevere, Carrie 


Hepburn Matchin, Edith Walton Hamlin. 


Left to Right, Lower 


Upper Row, Mrs. Genevieve Power, 


Elizabeth Johnson, Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Mrs. Elsie V. Dinsmore. 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning and a group of her graduate pupils are repre- 


sented in the above picture recently taken in Philadelphia. 
originator of the Dunning System of Improved Music Study. 


Mrs. Dunning is the 
Mrs. Dunning is 


now resting at her home in Milwaukee, Ore., and on June 22 she will commence her 
classes at Portland, Ore., continuing until August 10, when she will begin con- 
ducting a class in Chicago, coming back to New York for the season on September 
14. Mrs. Dunning has an authorized representative in the person of Mrs. Zay 
Rector Bevitt at San Diego, Cal., and Mary Armstrong at Asheville, N. C. 





for a week of one-night stands prior to 
opening a two-weeks’ engagement at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, on 
April 6. For Mme. Pavlowa’s Manhat- 
tan engagement there will be a different 
program for each performance. 


Mme. Kousnietzoff to Sing in Chicago 
Opera 


Paris, April 1.—It is announced here 
that Mme. Kousnietzoff, the Polish so- 
prano, has entered into a contract with 
Campanini to sing sixteen performances 
at $1,800 each next season with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company in Chicago and 
New York. 


Nordica Sails for Home 


THURSDAY ISLAND, QUEENSLAND, April 
1.—Though still very ill, Mme. Lillian 
Nordica disregarded the advice of her 
physician and sailed from here to-day 
for home aboard the steamer Houtman. 
Mme, Nordica was stricken with pneu- 
monia after the steamer Tasman went 
aground in the Gulf of Papua in Decem- 
ber. 


Massachusetts Choirs Unite in Service of 
Organists’ Guild 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 29.—Hun- 
dreds were turned away from Trinity 
Methodist Church to-night when the 
fifty-first public service of the New Eng- 
land Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists was given by the combined 


choirs of the local church and of the 
Kirst Congregational Church, Holyoke. 
William C. Macfarlane’s cantata, “‘The 
Message from the Cross,” was the work 
presented. Arthur H. Turner, of Trin- 
ity Church, conducted and James H. 
Wakelin, of the Holyoke church, played 
the organ. Besides the soloists from the 
quartets of both churches, a string or- 
chestra provided an enjoyable feature. 
This was the second of a new series of 
services to be given each year in the two 
churches. The cantata was given in 
Holyoke last Sunday evening. 
Ws oe oe 





Friedberg Wins Ovation with 
Vienna Orchestra 


Pianist 


Carl Friedberg, the pianist, who is to 
tour America next season for the first 
time, appeared recently with the Vienna 
Konzertverein at the fourth symphonic 
concert of the season in the great hall of 
the new Konzerthaus. Mr. Friedberg 
gave a masterly interpretation of the 
Brahms B Major Concerto with the or- 
chestra. He received an ovation and was 
highly complimented by the critics. 


E. Eleanor Patterson in Benefit Concert 
at Bowery Mission 


E. Eleanor Patterson, the American 
contralto, assisted by Roland Edouard 
Meyer, violinist, and William Parson, 
pianist, is to give a concert on April 7, 
at New York’s Bowery Mission, for the 
benefit of this institution. 
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STOCK PLAYS OWN 
MUSIC IN CHICAGO 


Spirit. of Spring-Time in His 
Overture Performed by 
Orchestra for First Time 


CuicaGo, March 30.—Spring is always 
heralded officially at the concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and ac- 
cordingly at the concert given last Fri- 
day afternoon (the twenty-fourth of the 
season, leaving four more concerts to 
come), Frederick Stock, the conductor, 
placed upon the program his own over- 
ture, “Life’s Spring-Tide.” This work, 
which was heard for the first time in 
Chicago on this occasion, was highly ap- 





‘propriate to the season in its exuberance 


of joyous spirit. It is brilliantly orches- 
trated and it was enthusiastically per- 
formed» by the orchestra. Ecstatic ap- 
plause followed. Mr. Stock’s remarkable 
gift for instrumentation and his intimate 
knowledge of the resources of the modern 
orchestra were again strikingly revealed 
in this work. 

One other novelty was presented on 
the same program, Florent Schmitt’s 
“Viennese Rhapsody.” This is a rather 
heavy, cumbersome, impressionistic set- 
ting of the waltz rhythm which owes its 
origin to the city on the shores of the 
Danube. It lacks spontaneity. 

The first part of the program brought 
forth Beethoven’s “Fidelio” Overture and 
the “Serenade,” op. 11, Brahms. For 
the final number we had Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Tasso, Lamento e Tri- 
onfo.” All these were given a spirited 
performance and were most favorably 
received. M. R. 


MISS PARLOW RETURNS TO 
LIEDERKRANZ AS SOLOIST 


Violinist More than Duplicates Former 
Success with Club—Good Singing 
by Claassen Chorus 





Kathleen Parlow was the soloist of 
the final concert of the Liederkranz So- 
ciety of New York. Under the able 
guidance of Arthur Claassen, musical 
director of the club, an interesting pro- 
gram was presented. Miss Parlow more 
than duplicated her former success at 
this club. 

She played the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
in D Major, in which she made her 
American début, giving it a perform- 
ance that roused her audience to great 
enthusiasm. Her conception of the 
work was in the spirit, replete with true 
Russian feeling, and authoritative, as 
might be expected from an Auer dis- 
ciple. There were also warmth and real 
expression in her playing. When the 
concerto came to a close there was con- 
tinued applause while Miss Parlow 
bowed her acknowledgments. 

Later, in her group of shorter pieces, 
the Schumann-Auer “Bird as Prophet,” 
Hubay’s “Walzer-Paraphrase” and Wie- 
niawski’s “Carneval Russe” she showed 
herself equally at home. 

The male chorus distinguished itself 
with excellent singing of Bartosch’s 
“Die Jungfrau,” Sonnet’s “Herz ist 
Trumpf,” Nessler’s “Ave Maria” and 
Grunewald’s “Harald,” while the wom- 
en’s voices were heard to advantage in 
compositions by Gretscher and Nied- 
linger. Mr. Claassen again proved his 
ability as a choral conductor and also 
won a round of applause for his con- 
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ducting of the orchestra, which per- 
formed under his baton, Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala” Overture and two pieces 
for strings by Victor Herbert, “Air de 
Ballet” and “Sunset.” 


KATHARINE GOODSON 
IN GRIEG CONCERTO 


Pianist Soloist With Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Program of 
Three Numbers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, March 30, 1914. 


ATHARINE GOODSON was the 
soloist of the twenty-second pair 
of concerts by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at the Academy of Music last Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, 
while Mr. Stokowski offered as the or- 
chestral novelty, the Concerto in A Minor 
for string orchestra, of Antonio Vivaldi, 
and closed the program of three numbers 
with the elaborate Symphonie Fantas- 
tique of Berlioz. 

The English pianist made a good im- 
pression, as on her former visits here, 
and was very cordially applauded for her 
interpretation of the beautiful Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor, which she played 
with technical command and brilliance 
of effect. She revealed power in the for- 
tissimo passages of the allegro movement 
of the Grieg composition and played the 
adagio with beauty of tone and poetic 
feeling. The final movement was very 
well done. 

The Vivaldi composition served to 
show to excellent advantage the string 
portions of the orchestra, which played 
the ancient music with accuracy and 
delicacy, the adagio, with the solo pas- 
sages for violin, viola and ’cello being 
particularly well done. In the way of 
contrast was the rather modern program 
music of Berlioz in his tonal elucidation 
of “‘An Episode in the Life of an Artist.” 
This spectacular composition, of graphic 
power and abounding in melodious pas- 
sages, gave full scope to the commanding 
resources of the orchestra. Bs kn Es 











New Work for Easter Service by Ward- 
Stephens for Eight Churches 

Eight church choirs will on Easter 
Sunday perform a new work composed 
recently by Ward-Stephens, entitled “A 
Message of Easter.” It is written for 
contralto or baritone solo with quartet, 
chorus, violin, ’cello and harp. The com- 
position will be performed at the Marble 
Collegiate Church, Central Presbyterian 
Church, Church of the Divine Paternity, 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, West End 
Collegiate Church, West End Presbyter- 
ian, all of New York, and the Church of 
the Pilgrims in Brooklyn. Charles 
Heinroth will present it also in Pitts- 
burgh. 





Horatio Connell Admired Soloist of To- 
ledo Eurydice Chorus 

TOLEDO, O., March 27.—Horatio Con- 
nell, bass-baritone, was the admired solo- 
ist at the last concert of the season given 
by the Eurydice Club last evening. The 
excellent accompaniments of the evening 
were furnished by the director of the 
club, Mrs. Otto Sand. The singing of 
the club was as usual par excellence and 
the Valentine Theater was filled by an 
appreciative audience. Mr. Connell is 
an artistic oratorio singer, and has a 
most pleasing voice of wide range. 

F. E. P. 





German Honors for Two Americans 

BERLIN, March 28.—Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, the American composer, has been 
invited to conduct his “New England” 
Symphony at the forthcoming Altenburg 
Festival. Another American composer 
and pianist, L. Leslie Lots, has just had 
a symphony of his composition per- 
formed with success in Breslau. 
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NEW TRIO MAKES 
BOW IN ST. LOUIS 


Fischer-Olk-Steindel Organization 
a Success—Symphony 
Season at an End 


St. Louis, March 28.—This city has 
never been blessed with an over-abund- 
ance of chamber music, but this week cer- 
tainly brought a good supply. On Tues- 
day evening the Fischer-Olk-Steindel 
Trio, a new organization, gave its first 
concert, and the Kneisel Quartet played 
its annual engagement on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Fischer, of the new Trio, 
is the first bassoon player in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and also acts in the 


capacity of assistant conductor. Mr. Olk 
is the concertmeister, and Mr. Steindel, 
a nephew of the famous Bruno Steindel, 
occupies the first ’cello chair. 

The trio has been gaining laurels in 
nearby towns, but this performance was 
its first before a local audience. The 
impression made in a well balanced pro- 
gram was very pleasing, and with a little 
more work together the three will un- 
doubtedly present as fine trio music as 
one could hear anywhere. In the Shel- 
don Memorial Hall, which is particularly 
adapted to such music, a numerous audi- 
ence listened attentively. The first num- 
ber, Foote’s Trio in C Minor, perhaps 
made the most profound impression. 
Next came a Duo, for piano and violin, 
by Reinhold, which was well played by 
Messrs. Olk and Fischer, and followed by 
a ’cello solo by Mr. Steindel, which was 
so loudly acclaimed that he was forced 
to play an extra. Dvorak’s “Dumky” 
‘Trio completed the program. 

The Kneisel Quartet, under the local 
management of Miss Gooding, played be- 
fore the largest St. Louis audience it 
has ever had, at the Wednesday Club 





Auditorium, last Thursday evening. 
Weather conditions were hard _ on 
stringed instruments, but the quartet 


played superbly, nevertheless. Mozart’s 
Quartet in F Major opened the pro- 
gram. The Adantino from Chadwick’s 
quartet in D Minor, with its delicate 
harmonies and exquisite coloring, was so 
finely played that it had to be repeated, 
and Willem Willeke, ’cellist, played an 
“Ave Maria” by Bruch so well that he 
was twice encored. The concert came to 
an end with Schumann’s Quartet in F 
Major, op. 42, No. 2. 

Last Sunday was the Symphony’s 
last concert here, and fully 1000 people 
were turned away from the Odeon fif- 
teen minutes before the first number. Mr. 
Zach again provided a program of Wag- 
ner and Tschaikowsky numbers. As the 
conductor mounted the platform for the 
last number there came a deafening burst 
of applause that continued for several 
minutes, until Mr. Zach and the orches- 
tra bowed acknowledgments. It was a 
spontaneous and heartfelt ovation. 

The Wagner numbers included the 
Overture to “Rienzi,” March from 
“Tannhauser,” “Albumblatt,” played by 
Herr Olk; the procession of the Knights 
of the Holy Grail, from “Parsifal,” and 
the “Ride of the Valkyries,” from “Die 
Walkire.” The last part of the pro- 
gram consisted of a ’cello solo, the “‘Roc- 
coco Theme,” with variations, by Tschai- 
kowsky, and the “1812” Overture by the 
same composer. Never has the orchestra 
been in finer form this season. 

Mr. Zach left on Wednesday noon to 
join his wife and family in Boston, and 
will not return here until early May. 

The fourth lecture of Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger’s annual Lenten series last Tuesday 
evening was devoted to “Adolph Henselt 
and his Works.” H. W. C. 





CONCERT OF TRIPLE ARTISTRY 





Miss Hinkle and Messrs. Connell and 
Kefer Charm Harrisburg Hearers 


Horatio Connell, baritone; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, and Paul Kefer, ’cell- 
ist, were heard on March 19 in a joint 
recital given by the Wednesday Club, of 
Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Connell displayed 
a rare voice, together with much intelli- 
gence in his various numbers.  Espe- 
cially praiseworthy was his performaace 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Weary, So Weary,” 
from “The New Life.” The enthusiasm 
aroused by his splendid singing forced 
the baritone to respond with one encore 
after his first group and a double en- 
core after the second. The program 
closed with a duet with Miss Hinkle, 
the “La Ci Darem” from “Don Giovanni.” 

Miss Hinkle was in splendid voice and 
scored a triumph for her singing of 


“Depuis le Jour” from “Louise,” and 
Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh.” As an 
encore she gave Mary Turner Salter’s 
“Come to the Garden, Love.” Mr. Kefer 
delighted the audience with his ’cello 
numbers, which included Popper’s “Hun- 
garian Rhapsody” and Lalo’s “Chants 
Russes.” 


HEARERS’ TRIBUTE 
TO RUSSIAN CHOIR 


Big Audience Remains at Close to 
Hear an Encore and Two 
National Anthems 


A fine tribute was paid to the choir of 
the Russian Cathedral of St. Nicholas 
at its concert in A£olian Hall, New 
York, on Friday evening, March 27. 
After the choir had sung its last number 
almost the entire audience remained 
seated, applauding delightedly nor would 
a single encore appease the hearers. 
Then the “Star Spangled Banner” was 
sung and they arose, only to re-seat 


themselves at its conclusion. The Rus- 
sian National Hymn, thrillingly sung, 
followed, and since the immense audience 
was still loath to depart, Director Goro- 
khoff led his choir fiom the stage, where- 
upon the gathering dispersed. 

The program was arranged for the 
Lenten season and consisted entirely of 
music of the Russian church. This body 
of male singers numbering twenty-nine, 
ranges from tiny boy sopranos to tall 
bassos with voices of a depth to be found 
only in singers of this nationality. The 
music seems strange to our Western 
ears, yet the oft-repeated sequences are 
not monotonous, so exquisitely were they 
sung and so beautiful are the harmonies 
with which their composers have cloaked 
them. 

In one measure the volume of tone 
swells from the faintest whisper to a 
fortissimo of overwhelming power. Only 
one familiar composer was represented: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and his “Behold, the 
Bridegroom Cometh at Midnight” was 
as beautiful and touching a number as 
any on the entire program. Moreover, 
it served to bring forward two tenor 
voices of remarkable height and purity. 
Their head tones resemble nothing so 
much as a ’cello finely played high up 
on its A string. Choirmaster Gorokhoff, 
like his compatriot Safonoff, uses no 
baton, nor does he deem it necessary to 
keep the printed notes before him to re- 
fresh his memory. His directing is at 
once magnetic, virile and intensely sym- 
pathetic. B. R. 


CONVICTED OF TRYING TO 
BLACKMAIL PRIMA DONNA 


Italian Who Annoyed Dorothea Mac- 
Vane, American Singer, Found Guilty 
and Sentenced to Long Imprisonment 


TARANTO, ITALY, March 28.—“‘Guilty” 
was the verdict returned this afternoon 
in the trial of Innocente Cicala, the So- 
cialist newspaper man, who was accused 
of attempt to blackmail by the American 
singer, Dorothea MacVane. Cicala 
fainted when he heard the _ verdict, 
though the evidence was overwhelmingly 
against him. Carucci, who was tried 
with him on the same charge, was ac- 
quitted. The court sentenced Cicala to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, after 
which he is to be under police surveil- 
lance for a year. 

Miss MacVane testified that Cicala de- 
manded $2000 of her as the price of sup- 
pressing a compromising story of her ex- 
periences with police of the Italian secret 
service. 

One of Cicala’s witnesses, Criscuolo, 
declared Miss MacVane’s artistic accom- 
plishments were of a mediocre order, and 
the singer sprang to her feet, and, weep- 
ing, asked the court to protect her. She 
said the defense was trying to ruin her 
operatic career, and asked permission to 
bring experts to testify as to her ability 
as an artist. The court insisted that the 
trial proceed. 

There were sensational scenes in court 
yesterday when the trial began. Cicala 
had twenty-six witnesses and a crowd of 
sympathizers in the court room, and 
these persons gave vent to their feelings 
toward the American girl by shaking 
their fists at her and hissing her. 

Miss MacVane is a daughter of the 
late Professor MacVane, of Harvard, 
who died recently in Rome. She went 
through an unpleasant experience early 
in the Winter, when she was mistaken 
for a French spy and shadowed by the 
Italian naval authorities. 
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MUCK PLAYS D°INDY 
WORK BRILLIANTLY 


‘“Summer Day in Mountains ”’ 
Boston Symphony Feature— 
Week of Important Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 29, 1914. 
REMARKABLE performance of 
d’Indy’s symphony, “A Summer 





Day in the Mountains,” was the pre-' 


dominating feature of the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of last week. Of this 
work Dr. Muck gave a_ remarkably 
brilliant and sympathetic interpretation. 
The work grows on one. It is true that 
the mood is more contemplative, the 
style less virile, than in earlier works of 


d’Indy. But the noble serenity of mood, 
the sense of communion with nature, the 
nature color, as it were, of the very clear 
and beautiful instrumentation, cast a 
spell which is not dispersed by an occa- 
sional and momentary flagging in in- 
spiration. In such moments his work- 
manship carries the composer over a pit- 
fall which would be disastrous to a less 
masterly technician. 

In addition to this work, there were 
performed the Schumann “Spring” 
Symphony—both this and the symphony 
of d’Indy harmonizing wonderfully with 
a glowing Spring day outside—and the 
dazzling rhythms and colors of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice.” 

Many admired greatly the perform- 
ance of the “Spring” Symphony, which 
was for others a direct misinterpretation 
of Schumann. The slow movement was 
dragged; the singing of the theme lacked 
essential simplicity; nor were the tempi 
of the scherzo after well established 
tradition. On the other hand, this read- 
ing was extraordinary in its emphasis 
of orchestral effect. 

Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford 
were the soloists in the Sunday after- 
noon concert of to-day. For these popu- 
lar singers there was a capacity house 
as well as the utmost enthusiasm for the 
remarkable voice of Mme. Butt and the 
entertaining performance of her hus- 
band. The singers generously added to 
the program. 

Fritz Kreisler gave his last concert in 
Boston this season, on Tuesday after- 
noon, and George Copeland played at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, on the same after- 
noon. Mr. Kreisler played a program al- 
ready known to readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and he played as even he has 
seldom played in this city. Mr. Copeland 
presented for the first time in this city 
Debussy’s new set of pieces, “La boite au 
jou-jou,” which were received with much 
favor—as indeed, almost any sort of a 
piano piece would be if he played it, for 
he could make a tin pan a joy to the ear. 

Grace Beardsley at Jordan Hall, on 





the 27th, played the Busoni arrange- 
ment of the Bach Chaconne; four of the 
Preludes of Debussy, “Les sons et la par- 
fum,” “Les Collines d’Anacapri,” “Des 
Pas sur la Neige,” “La Cathédrale 
Engloutie”; the Schumann Etudes Sym- 
phoniques, Brahms’s Ballad, op. 119, in 
E Flat Major, and the very poor etude 
of Alkan, “Le Vent.” Her performance 
of the Bach-Busoni transcriptions was 
especially well mentioned. She displayed 
a musical tone and a musicianly style. 
OLIN DOWNES. 








BARITONE GRANVILLE 
BEFORE AUDIENCES 
OF FOUR STATES 
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Charles Norman Granville, the Prom- 
inent Baritone, with his two sons, 
Charles Norman, Jr., and Walter 
Clark Granville. 


Numerous engagements during the 
Spring season will occupy the time of 
Charles Norman Granville, the New 
York baritone, who has been heard in 
concert and recital 
the management of Walter Anderson. 
On Monday evening, March 16, he sang 
at a private musicale of the Mozart 
Club in East Orange, N. J. In the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” and a group of 
songs he was given a hearty reception 
and obliged to grant three extras. Re- 
citals will be given by him in Winsted, 
Conn., on April 14, and Wilmington, 
Del., on May 5. He has also been booked 
to sing Valentine in a concert perform- 
ance of Gounod’s “Faust” on May 17 
with the Lowell (Mass.) Choral Society. 
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Poetic Interpreter 
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BUT 
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First American Tour 
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European Concerts 
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Lehigh Symphony Orchestra 
Third Engagement 
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Alliance, O. 
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“Miss Ware has had the advantage of 
exceptfonal training abroad and her perfect 
control of the instrument, and a wonderful 
technique, combined with the primary re 
quirement of all ‘musical interpretation, 
temperament, intelligent grasp of the in 
tent of the composition and a sympathy 
and appreciation of its message—provided 
the most exquisite form of music.” 








“Miss Ware’s technical powers are 
derful and true to the finest 
more remarkable than her 
was the power of 
appreciation 


won- 
degree. Sut 
technical skill 
artistic and sympathetic 
shown. From the very first 
she held the audience and swayed them 
with every mood \pplause was spontane 
ous and hberal, she receiv ten or twelve 
alis.”” 
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CHORAL WEEK FOR 
BALTIMORE HEARERS 


Fine Work by Three Choruses 
— Peabody Alumni Have 
Composers’ Hearings 





BALTIMORE, MpD., March 21.—Local mu- 
sic lovers were given their share of vocal 
concerts this week in the appearances of 
the Woman’s Philharmonic Chorus at 
Lehman Hall on Tuesday, March 24, the 
Cathedral Choir at the Peabody Con- 
servatory March 24, the Schumann Choir 
at the Arundel Club March 26, and the 
University Quartet at the Peabody Fri- 
day afternoon, March 27. The Woman’s 
Philharmonic Chorus, under the direction 
of Joseph Pache, recovered from his re- 
cent illness, gave a program of interest- 
ing part songs interspersed with solos 
for harp and horn, played by Vincent 
Fanelli, and Anton and Joseph Horner, 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The chorus work was commendable for 
purity of tone, dynamic power and 
spirited interpretation. 

The concert given by the Cathedral 


Choir, Frederick Furst, director, and 
Alfons Schenuit, organist, was under the 
auspices of the musical appreciation 


class at the Peabody. Virginia Black- 
head delivered a short lecture on the de- 
velopment of Catholic church music. Sir 
Asger Hamerik’s “Marche Solennelle,” 
dedicated to Cardinal Gibbons by Sir 
Asger Hamerik, former director of Pea- 
body Conservatory, made a deep im- 


pression. The choir’s singing is praise- 
worthy. 
The Schumann Choir consists of ad- 


vanced pupils of Sadie Gere Thomas, and 
its work reflected great credit upon its 
director, Miss Thomas. 

The University Quartet, consisting of 


Margert Cummins’ Rabold, soprano; 
Anna Taylor Jones, contralto; William 
Wheeler, tenor; Edmund Jahn, bass, 


with the able assistance of Arthur Whit- 
ing, pianist, afforded unusual pleasure to 


the enthusiastic audience at the nine- 
teenth Peabody recital. 
The composers of the Alumni Asso- 


ciation of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music were given a public hearing on 
March 25 at the Peabody, when manu- 
script works were presented. Deep in- 
terest was shown in the program com- 
prising a Serenade for piano, violin and 
’cello by Abram Moses, played by How- 
ard Thatcher, the composer and Bart 
Wirtz; songs by Marion Rouse, Kather- 
ine Lucke, Walter Charmbury and Ro- 
bert Paul, which were sung by Louise 
Randolph, soprano, Nellie Norris, so- 
prano, and S. Taylor Scott, baritone; a 
romance for ’cello by Katherine Lucke 
and an Andante from Sonata for ’cello 
and piano by Charles H. Bochau, played 
by Bart Wirtz; a romance by Robert Paul 
and two violin pieces by Charles H. 
Bochau, and three violin pieces by Franz 
C. Bornschein, played by the composer, 
and three pieces for piano by Howard R. 
Thatcher. 

The last of the delightful Mannes 
sonata recitals took place on March 25, 
the program including the Grieg C Minor 
Sonata, the Bach A Major Sonata and 
the interesting novelty sonata “Virginia- 
esque,” by John Powell. 

In commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Verdi’s birth his 
only string quartet was performed by 
Theodore Hemberger, Franz C. Born- 
schein, Charles H. Bochau and Alfred 
Furthmaier at the Florestan Club, March 
24. George T. M. Gibson, baritone, sang 
several groups of old Jtalian arias. as- 
sisted at the piano by W. Bertram Han- 
auer. F. C. B. 


Moline Clubwomen Lament Passing of 
Griswold 


MoLINE, ILL., March 21.—Resolutions 
of sorrow at the passing of Putnam Gris- 
wold, the Metropolitan Opera basso, were 
drawn up at the meeting of the Moline 
Woman’s Club last Saturday afternoon. 


Mr. Griswold gave one of the finest re- 
citals Moline has ever heard last Octo- 
ber, and with Mrs. Griswold was the 
guest for a week of friends in this city. 
The resolutions state that the loss of 
Mr. Griswold to the world and cause of 
music is irreparable. 


MISS HEMPEL HONORED 
AT VON ENDE SCHOOL 


Brilliant Reception for Metropolitan 
Prima Donna—Musical Program 
a Feature 





Mr. and Mrs. Herwegh Von Ende 
gave a reception in honor of Frieda 
Hempel at the Von Ende School in New 
York on Tuesday evening, March 24. A 
well-balanced program was presented by 
Ottilie Schillig and Cecile Heller, both 
pupils of Adrienne Remenyi; Julius 
Friedman, a pupil of Anton Witek and 


Lawrence Goodman, a member of the 
faculty. 
To Miss Schillig must be accorded 


first honors for her beautiful singing 
of Bemberg’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” Hiie’s “J’ai 
Pleuré en Réve” and “D’une Prison” by 
Hahn. In response to the insistent ap- 
plause the soprano granted one extra 
number, Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at 
the Spring.” Lawrence Goodman 
aroused great enthusiasm with a mas- 
terly reading of a Chopin impromptu and 
the difficult Tausig arrangement of 
Schubert’s “Marche Militaire.” Miss 
Heller sang two German lieder: “Als die 
alte Mutter’ by Dvorak and Hugo 
Wolf’s intense “Verbergenheit,” and 
Mr. Friedman proved himself to be a 
violinist of excellent attainments. He 
played a Spanish dance by Sarasate and 
a number by Sauret. 

Among the guests were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Orville Harrold, Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Wagstaff, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. James 
Goldmark, Mr. and Miss Ivins, Mr. and 
Mrs. William W. Hinshaw, Mr. and 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, Mr. Alfred 
Szendrei, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Irion, 
Mrs. Charles Truax, Judge and Mrs. 
Dugro, Mrs. Nahan Franko, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, Mr. Rawlins 
Cottenet, Mme. Rita Fornia and Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon. 


New York’s Free Concerts Heard by 
110,000 Persons 


The series of free orchestral concerts 
conducted by Prof. Henry T. Fleck, un- 
der the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York, came to a close last 
Sunday, March 29. It is estimated that 
the sixty concerts of the series were at- 
tended by 110,000 persons and that 50,- 
000 others had to be turned away. Forty 
school auditoriums were used for the 
concerts. In connection with the series 
Professor Fleck gave several illustrated 
talks on “The Voice of the Orchestra,” 
which about 25,000 persons attended. 


Henry Russell and Weingartners Sail 
for Europe 


Henry Russell, managing director of 
the Boston Opera Company, together 
with Felix Weingartner, the distin- 
guished composer and conductor, and his 
wife, Mme. Lucille Marcel-Weingartner, 
the soprano, departed for Europe on the 
Olympic last Saturday. Mr. Weingart- 
ner completed his short and brilliant 
term of conducting at the Boston Opera 
House Friday night of last week. His 
talented wife was heard in many per- 
formances during that time. Both will 
be connected with the Boston-Covent 
Garden season of opera at the Champs 
Elysées Theater in Paris this Spring. 
Director Russell will proceed at once to 
Paris for the season, which will hold un- 
til the last week of June. 
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Lois Viele presented a program of 
English songs recently before an appre- 
ciative audience in the New York studio 
of Helen Waldo. 


k * *’” 


Alma Gluck was a recitalist at Dart- 
mouth College, March 23, and was 
lavishly entertained during her stay 
there by students and members of the 
faculty. 

a oe 

Andrew J. Baird, organist, assisted 
by Mrs. Marguerite Ayres Sayre, con- 
tralto, gave a recital in Trinity Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the evening of 
March 24. 

ok BS * 

The Janesville (Wis.) Board of Educa- 
tion has inaugurated a music course in 
the high school, which will be in charge 
of Emily Sewell, instructor in music in 
the Janesville schools. 

ok * * 

Mildred Fass, the Philadelphia so- 
prano, was soloist at a recent Sunday 
concert on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
with Sylvanus Thunder, pianist, and the 
Vessela Band also on the program. 

~*~ * * 

Lucille Stevenson, the Chicago so- 
prano, gave a recital recently in the 
studio of Mary Lindsay-Oliver in Moline, 
Ill., singing among other numbers a song 
by her hostess called “The Soul of You 
and Me.” 


* * * 


A good sized audience listened with 
pleasure to Mme. Antoinette Szumowska 
in one of her recital talks on the ro- 
mantic composers, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Chopin, at the City Hall, Ban- 
gor, Me., on March 23. 

* * * 

The Moline, Ill., May Festival of this 
year will take place May 16, with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
the Moline Choral Union. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Departure,” will 
be sung under direction of Charles 
Allum. 

k * x 

Arthur H. Arneke, of Lawrence Con- 
servatory, Appleton, Wis., gave the 
opening recital on the new organ in the 
First Presbyterian Church, at De Pere, 
Wis., on March 19, before a large au- 
dience. Works by Bach, Widor, Dubois, 
and Johnson were played. 

* * * 

A novelty in Berkeley, Cal., was the 
recent pictorial musicale given by Vivian 
Grant. Various scenes from the “Nibe- 
lungen Ring” were shown upon a screen, 
accompanied by Wagner’s music. The 
audience enjoyed the unusual entertain- 
ment exceedingly. 

* * * 

In the concluding number of the 
artists’ recital series in Madison, Wis., 
Prof. Arthur Ware Locke, of the Uni- 
versity of Music, played three Chopin 
Preludes, Brahms and Debussy numbers 
and Schumann’s “Carnaval.” The pian- 
ist made a most agreeable impression. 

* * > 

Featured in a Milwaukee concert of 
March 22, given by the Kelbe Orchestra, 
under the direction of Theodore Kelbe, 
was the playing of Heine Roemheld, a 
twelve-year-old pianist. The boy played, 
among other numbers, a composition of 
his own, “The Sinking of the Titanic.” 

Sd * ok 

Children’s orchestras have been in- 
stituted in Milwaukee under the super- 
vision of H. O. Berg of the extension de- 
partment of public schools, and it is ex- 
pected that thereby boys and girls who 
dislike to practice will be encouraged to 
take new interest in their music lessons. 


Stuart Ross, assisted by Reber John- 
son, violinist, and May Atwood, accom- 
panist, gave a recital of piano music in 
Providence, March 23. He was praised 
by the Providence newspapers for his 
technic and tone. Mr. Johnson, who is 
a pupil of Theodore Spiering, also played 
well. 

* * * 

Robert Armbruster, the young pianist 
of Philadelphia, returned last week from 
a tour of several Western cities, playing 
with marked success in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville and Bedford, Ind. Mr. 
Armbruster was engaged to appear as 
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soloist with the Chicago Orchestra, un- 

der Frederick Stock, next season. 

ok * ok 

Sheboygan, Wis., lays claim to a boy 
soprano with a remarkable voice in 
Carlos Fessler, aged fourteen, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. B. A. Fessler, who is believed 
to have a brilliant musical future. The 
boy is an accomplished pianist and for 
several months has been the soprano 
soloist in the choir at Holy Name Church. 


* * * 


The District of Columbia Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists offered 
some beautiful choral and organ music 
recently at St. Paul’s Church, .Washing- 
ton, when “From Olivet to Calvary,” 
Maunder, was presented. The choir of 
St. Paul’s was directed by Noel Ferris 
and that of Bethlehem Chapel by Edgar 
Priest. 


S *. # 


Through John Monroe, Washington 
music lovers were given the opportunity 
of hearing an artistic program by Sadie 
Perlman, violinist, and Frederika Perl- 
man, pianist. Both young women are 
students of the Peabody Conservatory 
and they displayed dilligent application 
and an intelligent conception of the se- 
lections played. 

* * 3K 

At the latest morning musicale of the 
Chopin Club of Providence, the guests 
were Marian Webster, violinist, and Al- 
bert G. Crawford, baritone, of New 
York. Mr. Crawford sang a group of 
French folk songs, prefacing each with 
explanatory remarks. Miss Webster 
played the Romance in F by Beethoven 
and displayed good technic and style. 


+ * * 


The Musical Club of Plainfield, N. J., 
meeting on March 17 at the home of Mrs. 
Henry L. De Forest, heard an interest- 
ing program to which Mrs. De Forest 
contributed piano numbers and Mary 
Henry violin numbers. Robert Gott- 
schalk, tenor, of New Orleans, who is 
studying with Dudley Buck, in New 
York, was the vocal soloist of the after- 
noon. 

* * * 

Mme. Eugenie Buffet, the Paris salon 
singer, who recently completed a tour 
of Latin America, lectured before the 
Alliance Francaise at the MacDowell 
Club, New York, March 25, on the de- 
velopment of the French song. She illus- 
trated her talk with folksongs, sung un- 
accompanied, and several selections from 
various French composers. 

*K ok * 

Musical circles in Milwaukee are show- 
ing much interest in the Wisconsin Music 
Teachers’ Association convention to be 
held in that city on Monday, April 20, 
and the two following days. Marquette 
University Conservatory extended the 
invitation to the association and will be 
the host of the convention. This will be 
the first time that the music teachers 
have met in Milwaukee. 

* * * 

A public organ recital and concert 
was given March 12 in the Crescent 
Avenue Church of Plainfield, N. J., un- 
der the auspices of the Plainfield Public 
Recreation Committee and was largely 
attended. Dr. E. Metlar Davis, of New 
York, was the organist, and was as- 
sisted by G. Stevenson. The vocal solo- 
ists were Lillian Vernon Watt, soprano, 
and Grace J. Carroll, contralto. 

* * * 

William Faversham is arranging with 
Karl Vollmueller of Berlin to produce 
the spectacular music drama “The Mir- 
acle” in New York at the beginning of 
next season on the same large scale as 
at the London Olympia last year. The 
London production as staged by Max 
Reinhardt will be brought to New York 
intact. Herr Humperdinck’s score will 
be rendered by an orchestra of 150 
pieces. 

* ok * 

Compositions of Abram Ray Tyler of De- 
troit constituted the program presented 
on the afternoon of March 22 at the Mu- 
seum of Art in Detroit. Francis L. York 
delivered an address on “American Com- 
posers,” after which Mr. Tyler’s music 
was given by Ezra Alfred Bertrand, 


tenor; Mrs. Susan _ Brownelle-Rath- 
bourne, soprano, and Marian Willis Ty- 
ler, violinist. The composer presided at 


the piano. 
‘+ 2. 


Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the 
College of the City of New York, on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 18, per- 
formed works of Schubert, Bach, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, Mendelssohn, Widor and 
Fairclough. On Sunday afternoon, 
March 22, his program consisted of 
Bach’s “Toccata” and the Largo from 
Beethoven’s Sonata, No. 2, op. 2, be- 
sides excerpts from the Wagnerian music 
dramas. 

K * * 

“The Messiah” was sung in Appleton, 
Wis., March 15, by the Philharmonic 
Choral Club of that city, under the direc- 
tion of Dean Frederick Vance Evans, of 
Lawrence College. The soloists were 
Ruby Campbell Ledward, soprano; Carl 
L. Waterman, tenor, and Dean Evans, 
bass. Dr. W. S. Naylor gave a short 
address on the significance of “The Mes- 
siah.” Mrs. Nettie Steininger Fullin- 
wider and Ruth Ingraham were accom- 
panists. 

* * oa 

The Octet of the University of Tennes- 
see Glee Club completed its third annual 
tour March 18, under the direction of 
H. Eugene Parsons, director of music at 
the university. The Octet appeared suc- 
cessfully in nine Tennessee and Alabama 
cities. Frank K. Boal, a former student 
and graduate of the music department, 
accompanied the Octet as baritone solo- 
ist. Mr. Boal was at his best in Ward- 
Stephen’s “To Horse! To Horse!” and 
in Southern lullabies. 

* %*« 


The Music Section of the Sioux City, 
Ia., Woman’s Club has recently had two 
“Afternoons with Women Composers.” 
A feature of the first program was the 
group of songs composed by M. Opal 
Bullard, a local pianist, and sung by 
Mrs. Zoe Pearl Park. At the second 
program Opal Bullard and Frederick 
Heizer, Jr., violinist, interpreted Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach’s Sonata in A Minor 
for piano and violin. Mrs. H. F. Kanth- 
lener had charge of the programs. 

* * x 


Kansas City, Mo., heard one of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s most popular songs 
at the organ recital given by Edward 
Kreiser at the Independence Boulevard 
Christian Church on Sunday afternoon, 
March 22. “From the land of the sky 
blue water,” arranged for organ by 
Clarence Eddy, was received with delight 
and a new “Festival Processional,” by 
Leo R. Lewis proved to be a musicianly 
work of much breadth. Mrs. Maclay 
Lyon, soprano, was the pleasing soloist. 

* * * 


On Monday evening, March 23, the in- 
augural recital on the new Whitridge 
memorial organ was given by Frederick 
E. Ericksam in the Emmanuel Church, 
Baltimore, Md. Mary Muller Fink, 
harpist, assisted Mr. Ericksam, playing 
a “Legende” by Zabel, Schubert’s “Ser- 
enade,” the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
and a “Bridal Song,” by Cheshire. 
Among the numbers for organ, Prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde” were liked espe- 
cially. 

* K * 

A delightful afternoon of music was 
indulged in at the Washington studio of 
Mme. Susanne Oldberg, when an enter- 
taining program was furnished ‘by 
Ernest Lent, ’cello, and Mrs. Ernest 
Lent, piano. An interesting feature of 
the musicale was the playing of the Liszt 
Concerto in E flat by Adele Robinson, 
with Mrs. Lent performing the orches- 
tral parts on a second piano. At the 
monthly meeting of the Piano Teachers’ 
Association Mme. Marie von Unschuld 
pianist, gave an interesting talk. 

* * x 


Ten composers of choral music were 
represented on the program presented re- 
cently by the Glee Clubs and Lyceum 
Musical Talent of Southwestern College 
at Winfield, Kan. Elvis C. Marshall was 
the conductor of the chorus, and E. K. 
Foster played the piano accompaniments. 
A feature of the program was the presen- 
tation of Surrette’s “Eve of St. Agnes,” 
composed to the poem by Keats. In 
this number the soloists were Zetah Reed, 
soprano; Inez Coldwell, contralto, and 
Guy Curfman, tenor. 

* @ 6 


Finnish music was the subject of dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the music de- 
artment of the Woman’s Club of Al- 
any, N. Y., March 23, the program be- 
ing in charge of Marguerite Heisler, who 
read a paper on “Composers of Finland 
and Their Works.” Mrs. Charles Rus- 
sell McSparren discussed Sibelius, and 
selections from his works were performed 


by Janet Lindsay and Mrs. Laura R. 
Van Nouhuys. Mrs. Adna W. Risley 
sang Finnish folk songs and Mrs. 
Charles W. Nash played modern Fin- 
nish compositions. 

* * * 

Pupils of Wilbur Follett Unger gave a 
piano recital in his Montclair, N. J., stu- 
dio on the evening of March 21. The as- 
sisting artists were Edward Fajans, vio- 
linist, and Mildred Jacobus, mezzo-so- 
prano. A novel feature of the printed 
program was this paragraph: “The le- 
niency of the audience is respectfully re- 
quested toward those pupils whose ner- 
vousness might mar their playing; Mr. 
Unger deems it better to permit pupils to 
play the best they can in order to gain 
the experience of public performance, 
rather than wait until perfection is ac- 
= and perhaps never play in pub- 
ic.” 

* * * 

An afternoon with women composers 
commanded the attention of the Music 
Section of the Sioux City Woman’s Club 
at the Public Library in Sioux City, Ia., 
on March 18. Mrs. Kathleener had 
charge of the program, which included 
Mme. Carrefo’s “Mi Teresita,” Chamin- 
ade’s “Autumn,” and _ Backer-Groéhn- 
dahl’s “Summer Song,” played by Rubie 
C. Pardoe; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Ah, 
Love but a Day” and “June,” sung by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Newton MacCollin, with 
Faith Woodford as accompanist, and the 
same composer’s Sonata in A Minor for 
Violin and Piano, played by Opal Bul- 
lard and Frederick Heizer, Jr. 

** * * 


The Glee Club of Irving College and 
Conservatory, Mechanicsburg, Pa., has 
recently given concerts in Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia; Greencastle and 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., and Hagerstown, 
Maryland, before large audiences. The 
club is composed of thirty young women 
and is under the direction of Mabel 
Frances Hale. Its programs have in- 
cluded the Gounod-Harris, “By Baby- 
lon’s Wave,” Huhies, “Destiny,” the 
“Kein Hihnlein Wacht auf Erden,” of 
Wilhelmj Bach, “Faithful Johnnie,” 
Beethoven-Saar; “Alma Mater,” Mac- 
Dowell; “The Land o’ the Leal,” Boll- 
nood; “Dance Song,’ Weinzierl, and 
“Loch Lomond,” an old Scotch melody ar- 
ranged by Macy. 


The fifth and last of this season’s 
series of song recitals by individual mem- 
bers of the Cantaves Chorus, of Phila- 
delphia, May Porter, director, was given 
before a large audience on March 12, 
by Edna Florence Smith, soprano, as- 
sisted by Mrs. William B. Mount, pian- 
ist, and James Davenport, tenor. ‘Miss 
Smith was heard to advantage in several 
groups, including “The Cry of Rachel,” 
by Salter; “If Thou Wert Blind,” John- 
son, and “Spirit Flower,’ Campbell-Tip- 
ton. She was ably assisted in several 
duets by James Davenport. In the dual 
capacity of soloist and accompanist, Mrs. 
Mount proved herself to be a musician 
of ability. Her interpretation of a Mac- 
Dowell group, “To the Sea,” “Serenata,” 
and Prelude from First Modern Suite, 
was impressive. 


x * x 
Three programs of the Saturday 
Club of Sacramento, Cal., indicate 


that this wide-awake organization is 
maintaining the high standard of artis- 
tic excellence for which it has in the past 
been noted. The final February pro- 
gram was presented by Fritz Kreisler, 
the celebrated volinist, with the assist- 
ance of Carl Lamson, pianist. Miscella- 
neous programs, on two other occasions, 
enlisted the services of Mrs. William A. 
Rhoden, Edward Pease, Mrs. Egbert A. 
Brown, Mrs. George A. Cummings, Ha- 
zel Pritchard, Lena Frazee, Mrs. T. 
Frankland, Mrs. Rose M. Geiser, Mrs. 
Frank S. King, Muriel Uren, Mrs. J. S. 
Hanrahan, Zuelettia Geery, Mrs. Clyde 
H. Brand, Mrs. Lauren W. Ripley, Alda 
McBride, Mrs. Rollo Boom, Albert W. 
Barber, and Mrs. William A. Friend. 


. + 


Atlantic City’s Crescendo Club dis- 
cussed “The Revolutionists in American 
Music” on March 18. Mrs. Albert 
Sachse, pianist, was leader. Papers were 
read by Amanda Rothholz, director of 
public school music at Egg Harbor, N. 
J.; Jessie Willitts and Margaret Divine, 
who read an article written by L. J. K. 
Fowden, of Canon City, Col., on “Sousa.” 
Henrietta Straus, of Philadelphia, re- 
cited, and Mildred Johnson gave a clas- 
sic dance, Nevin’s “Gondoleri,” with Mrs. 
Joseph Ireland at the piano. Mrs. Al- 
bert Sachse and Mrs. Anna Shill Hemp- 
hill also assisted at the piano. Other 
numbers were Jessie Gaynor songs sung 
by Mayme Bolte; Lang’s Irish songs, 
Mrs. Burch; Mrs. Beach’s “Indian Lul- 
laby,” Ida Taylor Bolte and Mrs. Worces- 
ter; Hecksher’s “Gypsy Lullaby,” Sara 
Lane: Chadwick songs, Mrs. Worcester. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 

Antosch, Albin.—Elizabeth, N. J., Apr. 4; 
Brooklyn, Apr. 12; Tiffin, O., Apr. 28, 29; Os- 
wego, May 22. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Apr. 
14; Newark, Apr. 15. 

Berry, Benjamin E.—New York, Apr. 21 
(People’s Chorus). 

Bispham, David.—Portland, Ore., week of 
Apr. 5; San Francisco, weeks of Apr. 12 and 
19; Oakland, Cal., week of Apr. 26. 

Bloch, Alexander.—Waterbury, Conn., Apr. 
20; New York (German Club), Apr. 28. 

Brandegee, Hildegard,—New York, Apr. 4; 
Summit, N. J., Apr. 5; Hartford, Conn., May 4. 

Bryant, Rose.—New York City (afternoon), 
Apr. 7; Katonah, N. Y. (evening), Apr. 7; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 10; Arlington, N. J., 
Apr. 15; Elizabeth, N. J., Apr. 16; Jersey 
City, N. J., Apr. 17; Easton, Pa., Apr. 23; 
Glen Ridge, N. J., Apr. 24; Newburgh, N. Y., 
May 15. 

Butt, Clara.—Toledo, Apr. 17. 

Caslova, Marie.—Syracuse, May 4. 

Castle, Edith.—Quincy, Mass., Apr. 21. 

Connell, Horatio.—Knoxville, Ill., Apr. 4; 
Chicago, Apr. 6; Boston, Apr. 10; New York, 
Apr. 15; Philadelphia, Apr. 23; Sweet Briar, 
Va., Apr. 26. 

Culp, Julia. 
kee, Apr. 13; St. Louis, 
Apr. 18. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—Tiffin, O., Apr. 29. 

Eubank, Lillian.—Paterson, Apr. 27. 

Flesch, Carl.—Boston, Apr. 4. 

Gebhard, Heinrich.—Chicago, Apr. 4. 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Chicago, Apr. 6; 
Orange, N. J., Apr. 15. 





New Orleans, Apr. 6; Milwau- 
Apr. 14; New York, 


Granville, Charles Norman. — Winsted, 
Conn., Apr. 14; Elizabeth, N. J., Apr. 16; 
Lowell, Mass., May 12. 


Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Apr. 12. 

Harrison, Charies.—Bayonne, N. J., Apr. 5; 
Katonah, N. Y., Apr. 7; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Apr. 10; Jersey City, N. J., Apr. 14; Mont- 
clair, N. J., Apr. 17; Jersey City, Apr. 24; 
Saratoga, N. Y., Apr. 28. 

Hofmann, Josef.—Carnegie 
York, Apr. 4. 

Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—New York, 
10; Brooklyn, Apr. 12. 

Joslyn, Frederic.—Andover, Apr. 4; Boston, 


Hall, New 


Apr. 


Apr. 10. 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann.—Orange, N. J.., 
Apr. 24. 

Huntting, Oscar.—Boston (Handel and 


Haydn), Apr. 12; Malden, Apr. 26. 


Kaiser, Marie.—Tiffin, O., Apr. 28, 29; Kan- 
sas City, May 4; Emporia, May 6; Iola, May 


7; Fort Scott, May 8; Coffeyville, May 11; 
Hagerstown, Md., May 15. 
Kellerman, Marcus.—Joliet, Apr. 9 and 12; 


Jacksonville, Ill., Apr. 13; Charlton, Ill, Apr. 
14: Murphysboro, Ill., Apr. 15; Normal, IL, 
Apr. 16; Beaver Dam, Wis., Apr. 17; St. 
Cloud, Minn., Apr. 18; Oregon, Ill., Apr. 20; 
Polo, Ill., Apr. 21; Freeport, Ill., Apr. 22; Mo- 
line, Ill., Mar. 23; Winona, Minn., Mar. 24; 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Apr. 26; Ft. Dodge, Ia., 
Apr. 27; Athens, Ga., Apr. 30. 

Kerns, Grace.—Boston, April 10; Minne- 
apolis, Apr. 14; Portland, Me., Apr. 22; 
Brooklyn, Apr. 26; Summit, Apr. 28; Newark, 
Apr. 29; Richmond, Va., May 11. 

Knight, Josephine.—Lowell, Mass., May 12. 

Levin, Christine.—Southwest Middle 
West, to Apr. 25. 

Lindquest, Albert.—Chicago, Apr. 5; York, 
Neb., Apr. 6; Kearney, Apr. 8; Newton, Apr. 
13; Chicago, Apr. 16; Alton, IIl., Apr. 22: 
Lawrence, Apr. 30; Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 31. 

Lund, Charlotte.—New York, Apr. 19, 20: 
Philadelphia, Apr. 27. 


and 


McCormack, John.— Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, Apr. 5; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Apr. 12; Newark, Apr. 14; Albany, Apr. 16: 


Camden, N. J., Apr. 17; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Apr. 19; Scranton, Pa., Apr. 20; Phila- 


delphia, Apr. 21; Indianapolis, Apr. 23: 
Springfield, O., Apr. 24: Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Apr. 26; Trenton. N. J., Apr. 27: Paterson, 
N. J., Apr. 29. 


Miller, Christine.eChicago, Apr. 6; Apple- 
ton, Wis.,, Apr. 7; Chicago, Apr. 20; Grand 
Forks, N. D., Apr. 23; Indianapolis, May 1; 


Syracuse (Festival) May 5, 6; Louisville, Ky.., 
June 24, 25, 26. 

Morrissey, Marie.—Newark, N. J., Apr. 12: 
Brooklyn, Apr. 16. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Erie, Pa. 
Mar. 27. 

Nichols, John W.—A£olian Hall, New York, 
April 14. 

Paderewskli, Ignace J.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 28; Philadelphia, Apr. 1; Chicago, 
Apr. 17, 18. 

Potter, Mildred.—Chicago, Apr. 5; Boston, 
Apr. 10; Newark, Apr. 12; Newburg, Apr. 20; 
New York Oratorio Society, New York, Apr. 
25; Trenton, Apr. 30; Spartanburg, S. C., May 
7, 8; Nashua, May 14, 15. 

Purdy, Constance. — Providence, R. I, 
Apr. 3 


Reardon, George Warren.—Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y., Apr. 13; Brooklyn, Apr. 15; Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Apr. 20; Brooklyn, Apr. 21; Tarrytown, 
N. Y., May 8; Yonkers, N. Y., May 1. 

Rennay, Leon.—Paterson, N. J., Apr. 28. 

Ricker, Katherine.—Boston, Apr. 13. 


Rogers, Francis.—New York, Mar. 29; 
Lakeville, Conn., Apr. 5, 8; Newark, N. J., 
Apr. 10; New York, Apr. 16; Washington, 


Apr. 24. 
Rumford, Kennerley.—Toledo, Apr. 17. 


Sarto, Andrea.—Oyster Bay, Apr. 10; Mt. 
Vernon, Apr. 14; Cleveland, Apr. 16; Hart- 
ford, Apr. 24; Saratoga, Apr. 28; Detroit, 
May 25. 


Simmons, William.—Englewood, N. J., Apr. 
5; Paterson, N. J., Apr. 8; Ridgewood, N. J., 
Apr. 12; Orange, N. J., Apr. 15; Southampton, 
N. Y., Apr. 16; Haverhill, Mass., Apr. 21. 

Slezak, Leo.—Chicago, Apr. 10, 11. 


Sorrentino, Umberto.—New York, Apr. 4; 
Philadelphia, Apr. 6; New York, Apr. 8; 
Paterson, N. J., Apr. 138; Elizabeth, N. J., 
Apr. 17; New York (Wadorf-Astoria), Apr. 


23; New York, Apr. 25 (Astor); Providence, 
R. 1. Apr. 30, 
Stevenson, Lucilic.—Milwaukee, May 5. 
Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Plymouth, Apr. 8; 
Boston, Apr. 14; New York (Harlem Philhar- 


monic Soc.), Apr. 16; Quincy, Mass., Apr. 21; 
Boston, Apr. 23; Cambridge, Mass.,.Apr. 24; 
Minneapolis, June 8-11 (Swedish Festival). 


Thompson, Edith. — Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Apr. 22. 

Trnka, Alois.—New York, Apr. 14; Princess 
Theatre, New York, Apr. 19; New York, 
Apr. 21. 


Webster, Carl.—Lawrence, Mass., Apr. 13. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Cleveland, O., Apr. 4 
and 6; Poughkeepsie, Apr. 7; Richmond, Va., 
Apr. 10; Passaic, N. J., Apr. 14; Jersey City, 
Apr. 17; Elmira, N. Y., Apr. 22; New York, 
Apr. 30; Hartsville, S. C., May 6 and 7; En- 
glewood, N. J., May 12. 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—Peekskill, N. _ Y.. 
Apr. 6; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Apr. 7; New Or- 
leans, Apr. 14. 

White, James Westley.—Fitchburg, Mass., 
Apr. 7; Boston (Copley-Plaza), Apr. 15. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Boston, Apr. 12. 

Ysaye, Eugen.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Apr. 18. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Banks Glee Club.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Apr. 16. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. — Chicago, 
Apr. 6, 7; Bloomington, Ill., Apr. 13; Cleve- 


land, Apr. 14; Ft. Wayne, Apr. 15; Chicago, 
Apr. 17, 18; Milwaukee, Apr. 20. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Kingman, Ariz., 
Apr. 5; Williams, Ariz., Apr. 6; Winslow, Apr. 
9; Gallup, N. M., Apr. 10; Albuquerque, N. 
M., Apr. 11; Roswell, N. M., Apr. 13; Carls- 
bad, N. M., Apr. 14; Amarillo, Tex., Apr. 15; 


Plainview, Tex., Apr. 16; Canadian, Tex., 
Apr. 17; Wellington, Kan., Apr. 18; Con- 
neaut, O., Apr. 20. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.— Duluth, Minn., 
Apr. 14, 

Kneisel Quartet.—-Eolian Hall, New York, 
Apr. 7. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Maplewood, 
N. J., Apr. 22; New Haven, Conn., May 1. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.—Mar. 
30 to Apr. 4, on tour. 


Oratorio Society of New York.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Apr. 25. 

Philharmonic Trio.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
4 (Inst. of Arts and Sciences). 

Sinsheimer Quartet._-New York (Waldorf- 
Astoria), Apr. 18. 

Witzel Trio.—-San Francisco, May 4. 

Zoellner Quartet.—Washington, Apr. 11; 
Red Springs, N. C., Apr. 13; Lincolnton, N. 
C., Apr, 36. 


Apr. 











IN NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 





Julius Friedman at the von Ende School 


Instead of the usual monthly recitals 
by the eminent concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Anton Witek, 
and his wife, Vita Witek, one of his art- 
ist pupils appeared on Wednesday of last 
week in the weekly series at the von 
Ende School of Music. Mme. Remenyi’s 
talented young soprano pupil, Cecile 
Heller, assisted. 

In the Beethoven Concerto Mr. Fried- 
man played with a breadth and distinc- 
tion seldom heard among artist pupils. 
He played also “La Folia d’Espagna” of 
Correli, the “Farfalla” of Sauret and 
the delightful “Spanish Dance” of Sara- 
sate. 

Miss Heller’s singing of Hugo Wolf’s 


droll “Stochenbotschaft” was an able 
second in the evening’s honors. She 
also sang Bemberg’s “Nymphs and 


Sylphs” in French and Tamina’s aria 
from the “Magic Flute” in Italian. 
* *k ab 
Song Recital of Sustained Interest at Hay- 
wood Studio 


Mrs. Ethel Falconer Ames gave a 
varied and decidedly pleasing program 
at Frederick Haywood’s studio on March 
25. Mrs. Ames showed much insight in- 
to the varying moods of the different 
composers and an interpretation of them 
which was remarkably adequate, from 
Handel’s aria, “Qual Farfalletta,” from 
the opera, “Partenope,” and “Se tu 
m’ami,” by Pergolesi; through a group of 
Brahms, Strauss, Weingartner, and La 


Forge to a convincing and charming 
presentation of American songs by Mary 
Helen Brown, Parker, Huhn and Wil- 
leby. After the program was concluded 
the hearers refused to depart until Mrs. 
Ames had added several encores, all of 
which were by American composers. 
This recital again showed Mr. Hay- 
wood’s ability to present a program by a 
single pupil to the full satisfaction of 
the audience. Alexander Fichandler was 
the accompanist. 

Among other artist pupils of Mr. Hay- 
wood now doing concert and Church 
work are Ottilie Macdonald, soprano at 
the First Methodist Church at Westfield, 
N. J.; Helen Clark at tthe St. James 
Methodist Church, New York, and Rob- 
ert L. Perry, tenor at the First Metho- 
dist Church at Westfield, N. J., who re- 
cently made an unusually good impres- 
sion at the Rainy Day Club of America 
on the President’s day program at the 
Hotel Astor, at which time he sang “Ah! 
Moon of My Delight” from “The Per- 
sian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann. 

+ * * 
Klibansky to Conduct Summer Classes in 
New York 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
instructor, has been persuaded to remain 
in town throughout the Summer months, 
for besides his regular students, Mr. 
Klibansky has received numerous re- 
quests fiom teachers, asking him to give 
a teachers’ course during the Summer. 

One of Mr. Kilbansky’s pupils, Louise 


Ficker Wagner, won successes at the 
Cosmopolitan Féte of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party from March 25 to 28 at 
the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, 
New York. On _ these occasions she 
achieved a triumph through her ex- 
cellent intelligent interpretation of “Dich 
theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser”; Paul 
Bliss’s “The Rosary of Spring” and 
Marshall Kernochan’s “We Two To- 
gether.” 

Another of Mr. Klibansky’s successful 
artist pupils, Bernard Woolf, tenor, re- 
ceived an ovation for his performance at 
the benefit concert given for the Jewish 
Home on March 25 at Terrace Garden, 
New York. He displayed an excellent 
voice in arias from “Otello,” “Elisir 
d’Amore” and “Tosca.” 

a + * 


Orphee Langevin Opens Studio 


Orphee Langevin, baritone, a French- 
Canadian by birth, has opened a studio 
in New York at No. 220 West Fifty- 
ninth street, where he will give vocal in- 
struction and teach French diction. Mr. 
Langevin studied in Canada under the 
best teachers and was favorably known 
as a singer and teacher. In Paris he was 
a pupil of Dubulles and Lafargue, both 
of the Grand Opera, and of Léon Mel- 
chissedec, the latter a specialist in dic- 
tion. Mr. Langevin, who will probably 
be heard in recital as well, has come to 
New York on the recommendation of sev- 
eral American artists who are familiar 
with his work. 





START MUNICIPAL CHORUS 


Bellingham, Wash., Singers prepare for 
May Music Festival 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 21.— 
Probably the first attempt in the United 
States to establish a municipal chorus 
was made here this week when J. H. Don- 
ley of Seattle conducted a body of seven- 
ty local singers in rehearsal for an ambi- 
tious festival to be held in May. 

The intention of the society is to in- 
crease the membership to the 300 mark. 

Harrison T. Raymond, tenor, was 
elected president and C. B. Harter, bari- 
tone, secretary and treasurer. For the 
present these were the only two officers 
chosen to carry on the business of the 
organization. Mr. Harter said that the 
purpose of the society is to bring to- 
gether all the singers of the city in order 
to promote good music. 

If the May Festival is the success that 
is predicted, a similar concert series will 
be given in the Fall and some of the 
greatest singers of the country will be 
heard here. 





Newark Throng Applauds Paderewski 


NEWARK, N. J., March 30.—Pader- 
ewski drew a monster crowd to Krueger 
Auditorium on Monday evening last when 
he appeared in recital under the local 
management of Frederick N. Sommer. 
The throng became so great that the fire- 
man stationed in the hall ordered that 
the doors be closed to the public. This 
was the sixth recital by Paderewski in 
Newark and all have been remarkably 
successful, due largely to the efficient 
local management of Mr. Sommer. 

Paderewski was in rare form and ex- 
celled himself in some of the numbers. 
Taking into consideration all that has 
been said of his “pounding” it must be 
stated that he was careful not to over- 


step the bounds of good taste in this 
recital, although there were at times in- 
dications that the bounds were reached. 
The audience was most amen a 


ROSE BRYANT’S 100 RECITALS 


Record of Contralto’s Appearances in 
Present Season 


Rose Bryant, the talented New York 
contralto, who recently succeeded Mrs. 
Grace Munson Allen as soloist of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, has made over one hundred ap- 
pearances thus far this season, before 
clubs and schools and in concert and 
recital. Her February engagements in- 
cluded the following: Guido Chorus, of 
Buffalo; the B Sharp Musical Club, of 
Utica; St. John’s Choir, of Schenectady; 
recitals, ASolian Hall, New York City; 


Keene, N. H.; Bethel, Conn.; Slater 
Hall, Norwich, Conn.; Concord, N. H.; 
Athol, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y., and 


Newark, N. J. Miss Bryant has still 
more than thirty dates to fill, which will 
carry her season well into the month 
of June. 

Miss Bryant and Maurice Milcke, 
violinist, were heard in a delightful 
musicale, on March 10, at the home of 
Mrs. Hungerford, New Britain, Conn. 
Miss Bryant was in the best of voice 
and gave Liza Lehmann’s “Lullaby” and 


the “Page Song” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots” in a most satisfactory 
manner. Both these numbers were wel- 


comed with prolonged applause. Mr. 
Milcke added to the pleasure of the 
musicale with a brilliant performance 
of the “Spanish Dance” by Rehfeld and 
Cui’s “Orientale” and he _ exhibited 
breadth and depth of feeling in Wag- 
ner’s “Albumblatt” and _  Kreisler’s” 
“Liebesfreud.” 


SALZEDO IN JOINT RECITALS 





Harpist to Appear Next Season With 
Anna Case and Viola Gramm 


Carlos Salzedo, the harpist, has had 
an active month, among his successful 
appearances being a recital at the Hy- 
perion Theater, New Haven, Conn., as- 
sisting the young baritone, E. B. Alex- 
ander; a big charity concert in the new 
Municipal Auditorium at Springfield, 
Mass., where he appeared before an 
audience of over 2,500 people; avpear- 
ance as soloist with the Choral Art Club 
of Brooklyn, at the Academy of Music; 
a private musicale at the New York resi- 
dence of Mrs. James W. Lane; a con- 
cert at Hotel Plaza and the concerts of 
Trio de Lutece in New York. 

For the coming season of 1914-15, in 
addition to his solo playing, he will ap- 
pear in joint recitals with Viola Gramm, 
a soprano of much charm. He is now 
preparing several novel programs for 
these recitals. During the latter part 
of October Mr. Salzedo will again join 
forces with Anna Case in several re- 
citals, going as far West as Kansas. 
Fred O. Renard will continue to act as 
Mr. Salzedo’s sole manager. 


Society Folk Join in Asheville Choral 
Concert 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., March 30.—More 
than sixty soloists and ensemble per- 
formers, some of them representatives of 
the fashionable New York and North- 
ern Winter colony, took part in the ini- 
tial concert of the lately organized 
Choral Society here, last Tuesday. The 
new organization is composed of music- 
loving people of Asheville and its charm- 
ing environs, wherein Biltmore, the mag- 
nificent mountain estate of George W. 
Vanderbilt, of New York, is situated. 
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ORATORIO SOCIETY 
IN BEETHOVEN MASS 


Koemmenich Forces Struggle 
Valiantly with Huge Diffi- 
culties of the Music 





More than four years have elapsed 
since Beethoven’s Solemn Mass was last 
heard in New York. On that occasion 
its performance was consummated by the 
Oratorio Society with Frank Damrosch 
in command. Last Saturday evening in 
Carnegie Hall the same organization, 
this time under the control of Louis 
Koemmenich, essayed the monumental 


work once again with artistic conse- 
quences somewhat more fortunate than 
on the previous occasion yet by no means 
irreproachable. An audience of fair size 
assisted at the solemn function and 
evinced a reasonable amount of pleasure 
over the achievements of chorus and 
soloists. 

Illness necessitated a change in the 
quartet at the eleventh hour. Helen 
Stanley, upon whom were to have de- 
volved the arduous soprano duties, fell 
sick and her place was hurriedly filled 
by Clementine de Vere Sapio. Ottilie 
Metzger, contralto, Reed Miller, tenor, 
and Herbert Witherspoon, the Metropoli- 
tan basso, shouldered the remaining solo 
burdens. 

For all its greatness the Mass is not 
what can be termed a fortunate master- 
work. Various © -nsiderations combine 
to make it utterly impractical for church 
usage and choral societies shrink from 
frequent confrontment of its redoubtable 
exactions. Nor has the public ever given 
itself up as unreservedly to it as to 
various other masterpieces in the realm 
of sacred choral works. Beethoven’s 
fervent desire that, “being from the 
heart it might go to the heart,” has 
never quite been fulfilled in the broadest 
sense. Yet despite all the grandeur and 
exalted nobility of spirit which per- 
meate the Mass, despite its all-pervad- 
ing loftiness of purpose and the sublim- 
ity of its upward reach, it falls below 
the symphonies in sheer quality of mu- 
sical inspiration. Moreover, Beethoven’s 
notoriously bad vocal writing reaches 
its most extravagant limits here. It is 
distressingly awkward, unidiomatic and 
often frankly ugly, and imposes an in- 
ordinate strain on all deputed to wrestle 
with its barbarities. 

The Oratorio Society had labored hard 
and earnestly and, withal, with enthu- 
siasm. It might not be hazarding an al- 
together vain conjecture to surmise that 
it had overworked itself in the assiduity 
of preparation. For, while much of the 
music was delivered beautifully and with 
a feeling for nuance and proportion, 
there were also many evidences of labo- 
rious physical effort and an occasional 
want of spontaneity seemingly engen- 
dered by fatigue. The singing of the so- 
prano section was prone to stridency and 
to lapses from the pitch, this last failing 
sometimes influencing the rest of the en- 
semble. Notwithstanding all of which, 
the chorus rose far superior to its 
achievements of four years previously as 
regards spirit, breadth, massiveness of 
climax and attention to shading. Mr. 
Koemmenich’s conception of the work 
evinces intelligence and discrimination. 
The orchestral requirements, however, 
were not filled by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra with as much smooth- 
ness and finish as might reasonably have 
been expected. 

The soloists acquitted themselves ade- 








Jenny Dufau To Carry American 
Songs to European Concert Halls 











Jenny Dufau, Young French Coloratura Soprano (as “Manon”), To Appear in Re- 
citals Next Fall in America 


ENNY DUFAU, the French colora- 
tura soprano, who has sung leading 
roles for three years with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, has been 
booked by her American manager, Harry 
Culbertson, for festivals and song re- 
citals up to the first week of June. Miss 
Dufau will sing in concert in Europe in 
July and will rest during August at her 
home in Alsace. She will sail for Amer- 
ica in September to open a concert tour 
of thirty-two engagements, starting Oc- 
tober 5. Some of the places which Miss 
Dufau is already booked to appear next 
Autumn include Memphis, Tenn., return 


engagement, Nashville, Tenn., Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, Des Moines, Ia., 
Raleigh, N. C., and Huntington, W. Va. 

An ardent admirer of the product of 
American composers, Miss Dufau said in 
a recent interview, “I shall use a group 
of American songs in the original 
language in my Eurepean concerts, to 
show them over there what delightful 
songs are being written by the composers 
of this country. I shall use, among 
others, songs by Arthur Foote, Spross, 
Chadwick and Alexander S. Thompson, 
the recently discovered Ohio composer, 
whose work possesses charm and orig- 
inality.” 





quately at times, less so at others. In 
the matter of intonation they, too, were 
not unimpeachable and there was a no- 
ticeable tendency to flat. Mme. de Vere 
Sapio sang with a tone quality that was 
only too often acidulous and her excur- 
sions from the key were numerous. Yet 
her self-possession and poise was always 
complete. Mme. Metzger sang most of 
her share creditably and made the most 
of her few solo measures. Both Messrs. 
Miller and Witherspoon are fully at 
home in the oratorio style and what they 
did last Saturday was well done. 
ws We 





Tetrazzini, Ill, Cancels Tour 


Iiness has compelled Mme. Tetrazzini 
to cancel her concert tour, and several 
members of her concert organization re- 
turned to New York last week. Mme. 


Tetrazzini was stricken with laryngitis 
in San Francisco and was still undergo- 
ing treatment there last week. 





Six Noted Artists for Springfield’s May 
Festival 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 29.—An- 
nouncement was made to-day of the ar- 
tists engaged for the twelfth annual 
festival of the Springfield Music Festi- 
val Association, May 14, 15 and 16, with 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Richard Hage- 
man. Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” and 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” are the 
principal choral works. The list of ar- 
tists includes Mme. Homer, Pasquale 
Amato, Alma Gluck, Florence Hinkle, 
Herbert Witherspoon and Evan Wil- 
liams. Ve Ma ae 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 
SERIES CONCLUDED 


Progress of Conductor Arens’s 
Orchestra in Late Years 
Again Demonstrated 





The last of the season’s series of Peo- 
ple’s Symphony concerts took place in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, last Sunday 
afternoon. Conductor Arens, who is an 
adept in the art of arranging fascinat- 
ing programs, devised one consisting of 


Weber’s “Oberon” Overture,  Liszt’s 
“Tasso,” Grieg’s “Spring,” Victor Her- 
bert’s “American Fantasy” and the in- 
termezzi from the “Jewels.” There was 
also a soloist, Mme. L. G. Lambert, a so- 
prano reputed to have been a member of 
the Paris Opéra, who was heard _ in 
“Elsa’s Dream” and “Depuis le Jour,” 
from “Louise.” 

Each of the orchestral works was 
spiritedly played, the splendid Liszt tone 
poem in particular receiving a stirring 
delivery. It is gratifying to observe the 
progress made in late years by this or- 
chestra, to note the great gains in 
smoothness and polish of execution and 
the animation and virility which the 
players bring to all that they undertake. 
Mr. Arens’s indefatigable efforts have 
indeed brought forth fortunate results 
and his patrons owe him a significant 
debt of gratitude. 

Mme. Lambert was warmly applauded 
for her work. Her voice is a naturally 
good one and she has intelligence. Her 
chief faults last Sunday were lapses 
from the pitch, which may have been due 
to nervousness. H,- 2. &. 


“Natoma” at Century Postponed to 
Easter Week 


Victor Herbert’s ““Natoma,” which was 
to have been sung by the Century Opera 
Company during the week beginning 
last Monday, March 31, has been post- 
poned until Easter week. Milton and 
Sargent Aborn, the general managers of 
the Century, realizing the value of the 
added rehearsals and attention given to 
“Tiefland,” deemed it advisable to give 
the American grand opera “Natoma” the 
same opportunities. The added fort- 
night’s rehearsals will be principally di- 
rected to the work of the orchestra. Mr. 
Herbert has been personally conducting 
rehearsals at the Century during the last 
month. Massenet’s “Thais” was substi- 
tuted for “Natoma” this week. 





Henry Taylor Makes Century Début in 
“Martha” 


At the Wednesday matinée perform- 
ance of “Martha” at the Century Opera 
House Henry Taylor appeared in the 
role of Lionel in place of Albert Parr. 
Mr. Taylor’s voice is a tenor of pleasing 
quality although it cannot be said to be 
a large organ. Beatrice LaPalme was a 
delightful Lady Harriet, and Alfred 
Kaufman an excellent Plunkett. 


Dancmg without Music not a Success 


HAMBURG, March 27.—An attempt to 
introduce art dancing without music 
made by Ymelda Juliewna last night in 
this city was not a success. The dancer’s 
only accompaniment was the occasional 
sounding of a gong to emphasize some 
movement intended to indicate fear, joy 
or other emotion. The critics found her 
work mere wearisome acrobatics. 
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